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NINTH ANNUAL, 
Report of the State Geologist. 


IowA GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, 
Des MOoINES, DECEMBER 381, 1900. 
To Governor Leslie M. Shaw and Members of the Geological 

Board: 

GENTLEMEN: In accordance with custom and the require- 
ment of law I have the honor to submit, for your considera- 
tion, a brief account of the operations of the Iowa Geological 
Survey for the year 1900. During this year the Survey has 
been prosecuted along much the same lines as heretofore. 
This means that, so far as field work is concerned, the greater 
part of the energies of the Survey has been expended in the 
direction of areal investigation and mapping, the object be- 
ing to make a detailed examination of the entire state as 
rapidly as possible. Examination of the geological forma- 
tions in the several counties and their detailed mapping are 
necessary pre-requisites to the correct determination of the 
geological resources of the state. While, however, areal 
work has absorbed the larger part of the attention of those 
responsible for the direction of the Survey, from its organiz- 
ation till the present time, special subjects have not been 
entirely neglected. Early in the history of the Survey there 
was published a special report on coal giving all the informa: 
tion in relation to the distribution of this important mineral 
which could be secured up to the date of publication. The 
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sixth volume of the present series of reports was devoted ex- 
clusively to special studies, that on the artesian wells of Lowa 
being the most extensive and in some respects the most im- 
portant. Since the date of that publication Professor Norton 
has continued to collect data relating to the artesian supplies 
of the state as new wells have been bored. He has personally 
visited localities while the work of boring was in progress. 
He has frequently been called on for professional advice con- 
cerning the advisability of stopping the work at a certain 
stage or of proceeding to greater depths. His services have 
resulted, in some cases, in saving much unnecessary expense 
to the communities interested; in other cases his advice has 
resulted in giving communities a larger and better water 
supply than would have been secured if their original plans 
had been carried out. A supplementary report on artesian ~ 
wells, giving the information collected since the publication 
of volume VI, will appear at an early date. The economic 
value and importance of such statistics become greater with 
every increase in the number of wells studied. The interpre- 
tation of the data becomes more precise and reliable, and the 
information collected can be applied to new cases with greater 
certainty. 

A paper giving the results of careful studies on the lead 
and zine ores of the Dubuque region, by Professor A. G. 
Leonard, also appeared in the sixth volume. The subject of 
lead and zine was again taken up in connection with the geo- 
logical survey of Dubuque county. Mr. Bain, who had this 
particular part of the work in hand, reviewed the subject ex- 
haustively, availed himself of all the information which had 
been previously collected, personally examined all the old 
workings to which he could gain access and studied thor- 
oughly the newer developments, devoted much attention to 
the genesis of the ore bodies and the conditions which led to 
their accumulation, and thus was able to present a report 
treating with great fulness all the historical, scientific, econ- 
omic and practical phases of the subject. The Geology of 
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Dubuque County, including a discussion of the minerals and 
mining problems referred to, appears as a part of volume X. 

Dr. Beyer, with the hearty co-operation of all the clay 
workers of the state and using an expensively equipped lab- 
oratory provided by the State College of Agriculture, is pre- 
paring a Monograph of Iowa clays, their geological and 
geographical distribution, their qualities, the uses to which 
they are best adapted, and the methods of treatment required 
in each particular case. He has had the work in hand for 
two years or more, and such are the extent and nature of the 
problems involved that it will take some time yet before the 
investigations can be satisfactorily completed. Studies of 
materials suitable for the manufacture of Portland cement 
were continued by Bain and Wilder, but we have not yet bad 
reports on all the samples collected and submitted to experts 
for examination. 

The eorps of investigators employed during the past season 
in areal work included Calvin, Wilder, Norton, Udden Mac- 
bride, Savage and Miller. Besides the persons named, two 
volunteer assistants have taken up special work in connec- 
tion with the soils and drift deposits of certain areas. Mr. 
H. R. Mosnat, whose volunteer work on the artesian wells of 
the Belle Plaine area made an acceptable and valuable con- 
tribution to volume IX of the Survey reports, has been study- 
ing and mapping the Iowan drift margin in Tama and 
Benton counties, and Mr. George L. Schoonover has under- 
taken the thorough investigation of the Pleistocene deposits 
of Jones county. Owing to the withdrawal of Mr. Bain, to 
whom a large share of the work of supervision had formerly 
been assigned, I found it necessary to spend the greater portion 
of the working season in field conferences with other members 
of the corps. Webster, Tama, Benton, Linn, Pottawattamie, 
Montgomery, Clay, O’Brien and Jones counties were visited 
and some time spent in each ; and the remainder of the field 
seaso1 was devotel toa review of Page county and efforts to 
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correlate the beds exposed in Page with those of adjoining 
areas. 

Mr. Wilder completed the field work in Webster county and 
submitted manuscript maps and report. It is his wish, how- 
ever, that the publication of the report be deferred for the 
present in order that he may avail himself of the opportuni- 
ties offered by a year’s residence and study in Europe to visit 
the great gypsum mills of Germany and France and learn 
methods of handling. and manufacturing which may prove 
serviceable to those interested in the gypsum industry in 
Iowa. The possible gain in the value and completeness of 
the report more than justifies the short delay, and Mr. Wild- 
er’s wishes in this respect may well be granted. Professor Nor- 
ton has completed the manuscript and map for his report on 
Cedar county, Mr. Miller has finished Marion county, Profes- 
sor Udden prepared the map and manuscript relating to 
Louisa county for the engraver and printer respectively, and 
took up field work in Pottawattamie county. This work he 
completed early in the season and will have the report on 
Pottawattamie ready for publication in the present volume. 
Professor Macbride’s work of last year in Osceola and Dick- 
inson counties was extended in 1900 to Clay and O’Brien. 
The field work was finished in September, and the manu- 
script report is about ready for the printer. The work last 
year dealt chiefly with problems relating to the Wisconsin 
drift ; and the characteristics assumed by this drift sheet in 
its southward extension have been the special subject of 
Professor Macbride’s investigations during the past season. 
The erratically distributed moraines, the saucer-like kettle 
holes, and the beautiful lake basins of the Wisconsin area are 
features of a topography at once unique and interesting; the 
Wisconsin drift soil, with its unusually large lime constitu- 
ent adapting it to the cultivation of a great variety of crops, 
possesses economic interest which renders the region over 
which it is distributed well worthy of study and careful map- 
ping. The work of Professor Savage was to finish the sur- 
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vey of Henrv county, which he began last year, and to prepare 
his notes for publication. The preparation of the report is 
already well advanced. There was not much field work left 
to be done by Mr. Miller in Marion county, but the data re- 
lating to the few unfinished details were collected and his re- 
port is now in hand. The new areal work taken up during 
the year covered the counties of Webster, Pottawattamie, 
Clay and O’Brien. 

The work of the office has included the usual large corre- 
spondence with persons, in and out of the state, interested in 
the resources of Iowa. The proof reading and other work 
incident to the publication and distribution of Volume X con- 
sumed a great deal of time. Volume X is the largest, and is 
probably one of the most valuable of the publications so far 
issued by the Survey. The printing of the volume began 
late and extended well into the summer, a fact that pre- 
vented the accomplishment of as much field work by some 
members of the corps as might otherwise have been done. 
The printing o*” Professor Pammel’s monograph of the 
grasses of Iowa, which the Board ordered published fully 
two years ago, was taken up by the State Printer after Vol- 
ume X was off the press, and there is now good reason to 
hope that it will soon be in the hands of the public, for whom 
it was prepared. 

Two changes in the position of Assistant State Geologist 
have been made during the year. On the first of March Mr. 
Bain was given six months’ leave of absence without pay in 
order that he might carry into effect at Dubuque, some plans 
which seemed to promise much for the advancement of the 
mining interests of the region. Mr. Frank A. Wilder, a man 
of fine training and marked administrative ability, was chosen 
to fill the place from March 1 till September 1, when it was 
expected that Mr. Bain would be ready to renew his work in 
the office. Before the expiration of his leave of absence, 
however, Mr. Bain received offers of larger pay with oppor- 
tunities for experience and growth in different fields, which 
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it would have been unwise for him to reject; and so much to 
the regret of all who had learned to appreciate his splendid 
qualities as an administrative officer and as a man, he resigned 
his connection with the Iowa Survey. Mr. Wilder’s work 
was in the highest degree satisfactory, but he had planned to 
go abroad about the first of September for advanced study 
in the universities of Germany; and it again became neces- 
sary to choose a man for the position. We were especially 
fortunate in securing the services of Mr. A. G. Leonard who 
had been connected with the Survey in previous years and 
had had experience in conducting the affairs of the office 
during a former leave of absence to Mr. Bain. Miss Newman 
has continued to fill, with characteristic energy and ability, 
the position of Secretary which she has held since the organ- 
ization of the Survey. 

The demand for the publications of the Survey ex2eeds the 
supply. The tenth volume is about the only one of which 
there are copies left available for distribution, andif all re- 
quests for copies of this had been granted, the edition would 
have been immediately exhausted. Libraries of colleges, 
academies and high schools, and all public libraries in the 
state are supplied with the reports in accordance with the 
rules relating to the distribution of the volumes; while be- 
yond the limits of the state exchanges are made with state 
and national surveys, and .with scientific associations which 
regularly publish proceedings. The volumes are also sent to 
geologists of acknowledged standing and reputation in Am- 
erica and Europe; but by far the larger part of every edition 
goes to the citizens of lowa. Hach member of the Legisla- 
ture receives a number of copies for distribution among those 
of his constituents who may be interested in the subjects 
treated, and private persons making application for reports 
are asked to get their requests indorsed by members of the 
Legislature in their respective localities. The object is to 
insure as far as possible the placing of the volumes in the 
hands of persons who will intelligently use them. The in- 
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creasing use of the separate county reports in connection 
with the study of Physiography and Geology in high schools 
is an encouraging fact, since, if the practice could become 
universal, the men and women into whose keeping the control 
of affairs must soon pass, will be able to look upon the geo- 
logical resources of the state with intelligent judgment as to 
what lines of development may be entered upon with fair 
prospects of success, and what propositions looking to the 
discovery of desirable geological products are hopelessly 
absurd. 

It is a source of constant wonder and surprise that, not- 
withstanding all that has been said and written, there are yet 
persons of influence, intelligent beyond the average in all 
other respects, who entertain the crudest conceivable notions 
concerning the geology of the state and the distribution of its 
mineral resources. The highest natural gifts and the broad- 
est scholarly training and busines experience seem to be al- 
together ineffectual, in the absence of some training in the 
principles of geology, to protect men from the most amazing 
fallacies as to what may or may not be found below the sur- 
face of the ground. Samples of yellow mica from decayed 
Kansan bowlders, or iron pyrites from shales or limestones, 
are received almost weekly from persons who imagine they 
have discovered gold in Iowa. Small flakes of brass worn 
from the working parts of pumps or other farm machinery, 
are among the causes which have led to repeated reports of 
discoveries of gold in a region where not a single condition 
favorable to the presence of the precious metal exists. Prob- 
ably the most wild and unjustifiable of all the crude beliefs 
respecting geological resources is that which holds to the 
conviction that by going deep enough the drill is sure to find 
something of value, no matter at what point the work of bor- 
ing is commenced. There are numerous wise persons in 
every community, estimable, influential and in the highest 
degree public spirited, who are fully convinced that the 
question, for example, of finding coal in their special locality 
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is simply a matter of the depth to which the explorations are 
carried. Rock oil and natural gas are recognized as desirable 
products in every progressive community, and every such 
community contains persons, in other respects intelligent, 
who are ready to stake their own fortune and that of their 
nearest friends on the belief that oil and gas are everywhere 
underneath the surface, and that their sources can be tapped 
with the drill, provided only there is sufficient capital to 
keep up the process of drilling long enough. 

But is there no gold in Iowa? Men certainly have found 
some. Coal occurs in certain localities in the state, why are 
the chances not equally good for finding it in all other local- 
ities? Why is it not a good business venture in Iowa to ex- 
plore the depths of the earth for gas and oil, when fortunes 
are made and cities are boomed by the discovery of these 
desirable products in other states? Why is it not a proper 
function of the Geological Survey to bore test holes in differ- 
ent localities in order to settle the question of the presence 
of oil and gas beneath the surface? To answer these ques- 
tions fully would require much space and would involve a 
discussion of some of the most elementary principles of geol- 
ogy. Let me try as briefly as possible to present the facts 
necessary to an understanding of these subjects for the ben- 
efit of the non-geological reader. 

Native gold, metallic gold, free gold—by whatever name it 
may be designated—occurs chiefly under two conditions. 
First, it is found in veins in the crystalline rocks. Such 
rocks are generally very old; they are fundamental; they 
occur at the surface in a broad belt around Hudson Bay— 
none of the newer or later formed rocks being present in that 
locality—and they extend down into northern Michigan, 
northern Wisconsin and northern Minnesota. They have 
been forced up near the surface and have been subsequently 
exposed by erosion in all mountain regions. Asarule, it is 
in mountain regions that gold is associated with them, for it 
is here that they have been fissured by the strains and move- 
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ments which gave rise to the mountains. Various minerals 
have been concentrated in the fissures by circulating waters 
—the waters being more efficient if warm and alkaline—and 
among the minerals so concentrated we sometimes find gold. 
Gold-bearing veins in the crystalline rocks are the basis of all 
the lode mining; but it must be kept in mind that only a very 
small proportion of all the veins referred to carry gold. Now 
there are no true crystalline rocks anywhere near the sur- 
face in Iowa, All such rocks here are deeply covered with 
newer rocks of sedimentary origin. 'lhese sediments were 
laid down, one on the other, in slow and orderly succession, 
on ancient sea bottoms, in precisely the same way, and of 
precisely the same materials as the beds of mud and sand 
and limy ooze which are today accumulating on the marginal 
bottoms of the modern seas. Such rocks contain no gold- 
bearing veins, and hence it must be obvious that there can be 
no lode mining for goldinIowa. Inthesecond place, free gold 
occurs in placer mines. Placer mines are simply sheets of 
disintegrated rock material which has been strewn over the 
surface, usually along river valleys, by the action of flowing 
water. The rocks of mountains decay and are worn away 
by air, storm waters, frosts and other agents ; the gold-bear- 
ing veins, if there are any, decay with the rest; the gold is 
freed from the matrix in which it was embedded, and the 
loose materials, gold and all, are gradually washed down to 
lower levels. The placer miner simply separates—-by some 
convenient device—the gold from the loose clay and sand and 
gravel with which it is accidentally associated. It must 
again be obvious that, except in regions where there are 
gold-bearing veins, there can be no placer mines worth con- 
sidering. From all this it will be easy for anyone to estimate 
the probability of finding gold in sucha state as Iowa. 

In apparent contradiction of all that has just been said it 
must be acknowledged that gold is occasionally washed out 
of the sand banks and river gravels within the limits of our 
state. Spread over the sedimentary rocks and forming our 
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soils and subsoils, are sheets of drift which were transported 
and distributed by glaciers coming from the north. Some of 
the materials forming the drift at any given point were car- 
ried long distances, from away beyond the national boundary. 
In northern Minnesota and on the other side of the boundary 
line, in the Rainy Lake region, are quartz lodes carrying free 
gold. The ice sheets brought disintergrated materials from 
this region, as they did from all others over which they 
passed, and spread them out as part of the drift of Iowa. 
Some particles of gold came with the rest, and it is possible 
occasionally to discover some of them by panning carefully 
the loose surface materials. A resolute, industrious man, 
working persistently year by year, might possibly accumulate 
one or two dollars’ worth in the course of a lifetime; but the 
business cannot be recommended as a profitable means of 
employing one’s time. The resident of lowa who imagines 
he has discovered a gold mine on his home farm is certainly 
basing his judgment on deceptive appearances of some kind. 

To understand the situation in respect to coal a few things 
must be kept in mind. First, as every miner knows, the coal 
is interbedded with sedimentary rocks, usually with sand- 
stones and shales. Second, sedimentary rocks were laid down, 
one on the other, one after the other, in slow succession; and 
so the history of rock deposition in Iowa embraces a very 
long period of time. This history is almost complete from a 
period earlier than the introduction of life on the globe to 
times when land plants and animals were well developed. 
Third, coal was formed from land plants of certain types, the 
plants being preserved so as to be transformed into coal only 
under peculiar and favoring conditions. Fourth, coal plants 
did not come into existence until long after the beginning of 
the record preserved in the geological strata of Iowa. The 
older rocks, therefore, can contain no coal, because they 
were laid down long before any coal plants grew. All the 
rocks indicated on the geological map, Plate II, in Volume X, 
as Algonkian, Cambrian, Ordovician, Silurian, Devonian, and 
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LIMESTONE WITH GYPSUM 


LIMESTONE, MAGNESIAN , CHERTY 


ONONDAGA ? 


GYPSUM AND SHALE 


SILURIAN 


LIMESTONE WITH SOME GYPSUM 


LIMESTONE , CHERTY, ARENACEOUS 
DOLOMITE 
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TRENTON 
Trenton 
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SANDSTONE, WHITE 
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SHALE 


SHALES AND DOLOMITE 


ORDOVICIAN 


ALTERNATING THIN BEDS OF 
SANOSTONES AND DOLOMITE 


CANADIAN ? 


DOLOMITES OF VAREOUS TINTS, 
OFTEN CHERTY 


ALTERNATING STRATA OF 
SANDSTONES,DOLOMITES 
AND SHALES 
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GLAUCONIFEROUS 


CAMBRIAN 


SANDSTONE y SACCHAROIDAL , 
GLAUCONIFEROUS 


MARL3,8UFF AND PINK, 
GLAUCONIFEROUS 


GREENWOOD PARK (DES MOINES) WELL SECTION. 
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Mississippian, are older than any coal. The coal of Iowa 
occurs chiefly in the Des Moines formation; a little is found 
in the Missourian. It was while these two formations were 
in process of accumulation, not before, that coal plants of 
sufficiently luxuriant growth to count for anything existed in 
Iowa; and though these plants were abundant, it was only in 
certain favored and comparatively limited localities that the 
preservation of the plants took place so as to form coal. The 
geological formations of Iowa lie one on the other somewhat 
like the shingles on a roof, except that the oldest and first 
laid formations extend underneath the rest all the way across 
the state. The older formations appear successively from 
beneath the later in going from the southwest toward the 
northeast. The Cambrian sandstones that are found in the 
sides of the valleys near Lansing, lie far below the surface 
at Des Moines. A well bored at Des Moines would pass, in 
the reverse order of their formation, through all the older 
beds, and would finally reach the Cambrian at a depth of 
about 1,600 feet. All these older beds, and all the individual 
layers of them, are seen in order, one after the other, between 
Des Moines and Lansing; and so a drill hole at Des Moines 
could reveal nothing of consequence that might not be 
learned by careful investigation of the natural surface 
exposures in the region between Des Moines and the north- 
east corner of the state.* Explorations for coal in the Mis- 
sissippian, Devonian, Silurian, or older systems of rocks are 
foredoomed to failure for the simple reason that these rocks 
were all completed before a single workable coal seam was 
deposited, some of them before a single coal plant, or any 
terrestrial forms of vegetation from which coal might be 
formed, had come into existence. These formations all he 
geologically below the coal as may be seen by consultiag 


*The Greenwood Park weli at Des Moines has penetrated to the Cambrian and has put to actual 
test the statements which any competent geologist would have made in advance. All the broad 
details of that boring could have been written out beforehand. The full record of the well, to the 
minutest details. is given in Norton’s Artesian Wells of Iowa, lowa Geol. Sur., Vol. VI, p. 294 et seq. 
Scores of other deep wells scattered throughout Iowa and confirming all that would be inferred from 
studies of the superficial exposures, are described in the same volume. 
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Plate III, in which their relations to each other and to the 
coal-bearing Des Moines formation are correctly indicated. 
If one could begin in the Mississippian or lower formations 
underneath Des Moines or ia that vicinity, and bore upwards, 
he might have some chance of striking coal. But boring 
downwards in any of the formations referred to, whether 
under Des Moines or at points where the older beds come to 
the surface in the eastern part of the state, is going in the 
wrong direction; and the farther the boring is carried, the 
more hopeless becomes the search. There is positively no 
coal in any parts of lowa, which have formations older than 
the Des Moines shales and sandstones as the surface rock. 
The finding of coal is not a question of deep drill holes, but is 
one of intelligent and thorough prospecting of geological de- 
posits of a particular age. If the operation is begun in any 
formation older than the Des Moines, the drill may go through 
to Australia or anywhere else without finding a speck of coal. 

Petroleum and natural gas are like coal in one particular— 
they are derived from organic products. They are known 
to have their origin in dark bituminous shale, in limestones, 
which are in general of organic origin, in quantities of vege- 
table matter included in sandstones, in remains of forests 
buried in the drift, in any accumulations of organic matter 
which have undergone or are undergoing decay while her- 
matically sealed from the atmosphere. The marsh gas, 
which is annually produccd by the decay of vegetation at the 
bottom of ponds, affords an illustration of the origin of one 
of the products we are considering, familiar to almost every 
observant person. It need scarcely be said, therefore, that 
rocks which are older than the introduction of life on the 
globe can furnish neither gas nor oil; and the fact that 
such rocks may be reached in Iowa at no great depth makes it 
possible to explore the whole of the possibly productive 
series with comparative ease. Owing to their low specific 
gravity, oil and gas are displaced by descending waters and 
tend to rise toward the surface. They may, therefore, be 
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found at some distance above the beds in which they are gen- 
erated, but it would be very unusual to find them lower down. 

The seas were practically destitute of life when the Al- 
gonkian quartzites at the base of the Iowa geological column 
were laid down, and all rocks older than the quartzites were 
formed under conditions even less favorable. It may be very 
positively affirmed that explorations for oil or gas below the 
top of the Algonkian are certain to be fruitless. Above the 
Algonkian lies a body of Cambrian sediments—mostly sand- 
stones—1,000 feet in thickness. Life was far from abundant 
in Iowa during the deposition of the Cambrian, though even 
if it had been never so prolific, it would have counted for lit- 
tle, since sandstone is not a good conservator of the organic 
matter present in the seas at the time of its accumulation. 
Sandstones are good reservoirs for the storage of gas and oil 
after these products have been generated from some underly- 
ing productive rock. But there is nothing below our Cambrian 
from which gas or oil could be derived, and so the probability 
of finding either below the top of the Cambrian sandstones is 
so small as to be unworthy of consideration. Overlying the 
Cambrian are two formations, the Oneota and the Saint Peter, 
equally as barren as anything below them. When the drill 
reaches the top of the Saint Peter sandstone, it has practi- 
cally passed through and beyond all formations in which there 
is any possible hope of finding the products under discussion. 
Next in ascending order comes the Trenton limestone, a for- 
mation that was laid down on a sea bottom fairly crowded with 
swarming forms of life. This limestone is impure; it contains 
a large amount of clay mixed either with the materials form- 
ing the layers of stone or laid down as beds of shale between 
the more stony layers. The Trenton formation was deposited 
under exceedingly favorable conditions for making it a pro- 
ductive source of gas and oil. It still contains large quanti- 
ties of bituminous matter which by the slow distillation always 
going on must yield annually considerable volumes of gaseous 
or liquid hydrocarbons. At all the exposures of the lower 
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Trenton, from Dubuque northward, the dry shaly partings 
between the ledges of limestone afford material so rich in 
bitumen that it is easily lighted with a match; it burns freely 
and emits a strong oily odor. Bituminous shale, precisely 
like that seen in the natural exposures, was brought up from 
the horizon of the Trenton in the deep weil at Washington, 
Towa; it has been recognized in other deep wells; the same 
shale, rich in bitumen, probably underlies the greater part of 
the state. 

If then a great amount of bitumen is stored up in the Tren- 
ton limestone and is constantly evolving gas and oil by slow 
distillation, why are not gas and oil wells as common in Iowa 
as in the productive regions of Ohio and Indiana? Let it be 
answered that something more than petroleum-bearing rock 
is needed in order that oil may be obtained in quantities of 
commercial importance. It has been estimated by Professor 
Orton that the rocks beneath the surface over a very large 
part of Ohio contain at least 3,000,000 barrels of oil to the 
square mile, and yet not one gallon of this can be secured by 
the drill without the concurrenée of at least two other condi- 
tions: (1) There must be a porous reservoir—sandstone or 
porous limestone-~in which the oilor gas may accumulate, 
and this must be covered with shale or other impervious de- 
posit to prevent the hydrocarbons from escaping to the sur- 
face and becoming lost as fast as they are generated. But 
reservoir and cover alone will not insure a supply. So long 
as the rocks lie flat or have a uniform dip there will be noac- 
cumulations of any importance. (2) The reservoir and 
cover must present a series of folds beneath the arches of 
which the oil and gas are entrapped and accumulated under 
high pressure. Three conditions, therefore, must exist con- 
jointly—the source of supply in some form of organic matter, 
the porous reservoir and impervious cover, and the arched or 
folded condition of the beds. It is the last of these condi- 
tions that is wanting in lowa. Our stratified rocks are not 
folded to any noteworthy extent. The compression and 
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cerusbing which gave rise to the Appalachian mountains pro- 
duced folds as far west as Indiana, and then the effects fade 
out. Lowa is too for away from other centers of crustal dis- 
turbance, such as the Ozark region of Missouri or the great 
mountain axes of the west; and so the rocks are without 
the folds which are so essential to the accumulation of the 
fluent hydrocarbons. Besides the Trenton limestone there 
are petroleum-bearing rocks in other formations in Iowa, 
notably in the Carboniferous; but so far as discovery has 
gone, some of the conditions on which accumulation in com- 
mercial quantities depends, are always absent. Usable 
quantities of gas have been found at a few places in Iowa in 
the drift. This gas has its origin in the buried forests ; beds 
of sand and gravel constitute the reservoir; and overlying 
bowlder clay is the impervious layer. Near Herndon and 
Letts are wells of this kind. The volume of gas is small; its 
source is near the surface; nothing would be gained, but 
much might be lost, by deeper borings. If either oil or gas 
is ever found in Iowa in usable quantities, outside the drift, it 
will be found either in or above the Trenton. There is no pos- 
sibility of its occurring below that formation. Now, remem- 
ber that deep wells which have penetrated the whole thick- 
ness of the Trenton and gone hundreds of feet bélow it, are 
scattered all over Iowa. Every one of these wells, no matter 
for what purpose it was made, is, in effect, a test hole for 
gas and oil; and every one of them answers the question of 
the occurrence of these products in a way that might be in- 
ferred from what is known of the geological structure — 
namely, in the negative. The state has been very thor- 
oughly explored beyond the deepest point at which there is 
the slightest hope of success, and a thousand other test 
holes would not make the situation any clearer or the results 
more decisive. There is always the very remote possibility 
that there may be a small arch somewhere which has not been 
pierced by the drill, but the chances of its existence are so 
few, that if the object is simply to test for gas or oil, it would 
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be an unjustifiable waste of money to search for it even if 
holes could be bored everywhere down into the Trenton lime- 
stone at the rate of one dollar apiece. The geological struc- 
ture of the state, in its broader features, is now thoroughly 
known. The records of the many deep wells, so fully and 
accurately described by Norton in Volvme VI of the Iowa 
Reports, reveal that structure in scores of places down to the 
Algonkian ; and from the base of the Algonkian to the earth’s 
center, there is nothing but barren, igneous rocks in which 
drills might be worked eternally without the remotest pros- 
pect of finding even so much as a trace of gas or oil. 

There is another fallacy which should be disposed of, if it 
is ever possible to dispose of any of the popular and deep- 
rooted fallacies concerning what is hidden from ordinary 
observation beneath the surface of the ground. However it 
has arisen, there is a wide-spread belief that experts in some 
way are able to judge of the presence or absence of valuable 
products by an examination of the topography and general 
characteristics of the surface of any given region. Unscrup- 
ulous persons, taking advantage of this belief, have robbed 
some Iowa communities unmercifully. Such persons usually 
own an elaborate outfit for drilling, and naturally they want 
to keep themselves and their machines employed. The com- 
munity to be victimized is easily selected. With specious 
claims of expert knowledge and glib assurance that this hill 
and that ravine and the relations of the level plain all bear 
unmistakable evidence of underlying wealth of the very kind 
that the community for the moment most desires, the requisite 
amount of money is quickly coaxed from the pockets of public 
spirited subscribers, the hole is bored, the driller gets his 
pay, and the community is left to repent its folly at its leis- 
ure. Notinfrequently it is the publicspirited men of the com- 
munity who take the initative, and, without knowledge of their 
own and asking no advice, but firm in the belief that the earth 
will yield anything desired if we only go deep enough, they 
proceed with the drilling of test holes on ascale involving the 
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expenditure of thousands of dollars. The end is inevitable. 
It is that which invariably follows every ill-advised enterprise 
in which ascertained facts are ignored. The disappointment 
may be all the keener when the promoters realize that the 
facts bearing on the case were easily ascertainable. 

The highest living authority on the distribution of oil and 
gas, the man who has done more than any one else for the 
successful and profitable development of all the interests 
related to these two products, declares that the most valuable 
service which science has been able to render in this counec- 
tion has been the determination of the fields wherein explora- 
tion is hopeless. Jowans will do well to remember that, even 
in a state as munificently endowed as theirs, there are some 
things and some favoring conditions which Nature has failed 
to provide, there are some drafts on Nature’s apparently lim- 
itless bounty which must go unhonored, there are some — 
enterprises looking to the development of natural resources 
which in the very condition and structure of things are abso- 
lutely hopeless. Let them rather reserve all of their capital 
and energies for the development of the splendid resources 
which do exist and not waste any in the useless search for 
geological products which all enlightened experience shows 
could not, by any known possibility, be developed in the state. 

It is a pleasure here to acknowledge the obligations of the 
Iowa Survey to the Director and officers of the United States 
Geological Survey. The national survey bas practically fin- 
ished the topographic work in northeastern Iowa and has 
thus rendered a service to the geological work in our state, 
of value more than can be easily estimated, The correct 
mapping of the geological formations in the driftless area 
would be altogether impossible without topographic base 
maps, and the preparation of such maps by the Iowa Survey 
would mean the expenditure of large sums of money and long 
periods of delay before work in any part of the driftless area 
could be undertaken. It is therefore to the generous co-op- 
eration of the national survey that we are indebted for the 
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timely appearance of the Dubuque county report. The map- 
ping of the geology and the presentation of the report in 
intelligible and acceptable form became possible only through 
the use we were permitted to make of the United States top- 
 ographic sheets. 

For some years we have been in correspondence with the 
Soil Division of the Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton, looking to the organization of Soil Surveys in Iowa, but 
heretofore, owing to the limited congressional appropriations 
for such work, it has not been possible to send a party into 
this state. There is now a fair prospect that this work can 
be begun here and that typical areas of Iowa soils may be sur- 
veyed under the direction of the Chief of the Division, Mr. 
Milton Whitney, during the coming summer. The work will 
be of the highest practical advantage to the farming interests 
of the state. 

While the museum collections have grown to some extent, 
there has been no systematic effort during the year to make 
additions simply for the sake of building up a museum, and 
this for two reasons. First, we have no space in which to 
make a display of material, and if it were collected, it would 
merely remain stored in the packing boxes. Second, the 
making of collections of any considerable size in the field in- 
volves expense of time and money, neither of which can well 
be spared. Small specimens, when necessary, are taken for 
study in the office and the laboratory; but making collections 
on any large scale means extra time in the field, the employ- 
ment of teams to bring the material to the railway, as well 
as careful packing before the material can be shipped, and 
some extra force to care for it when it reaches the oftice. 

Without much expense or effort we are accumulating a ref- 
erence library of the highest importance. Our exchanges 
with working geologists and scientific societies and organiza- 
tions of various kinds have brought a large volume of litera- 
ture of great value, without which research work in many 
lines could not be undertaken. The scope of the ground 
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covered by the regular exchanges may be inferred from the 
following list: 


Anales del Miseo Nacional de Buenos Aires. (Buenos Aires.) 
Atti della Societa Italiana di Scienze Naturali e del Museo Civico do Storia 
Naturale in Milano. (Milano.) 
Annals of the South African Museum. (London.) 
Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences. 
American Mining News. (New York.) 
Bulletin de la Société Belge de Geologie. (Bruxelles.) 
Bulletin de la Société Geologique de Normandie. (Havre.) 
Bulletin de la Commission Geologique de Findlande. (Helsingfors.) 
Bulletin du Muséum D’ Historie Naturelle. (Paris.) 
Bulletin of the Geological Institute of the University of Upsala. (Upsala.) 
Bulletin Societe Neuchateloise des Sciences Naturelles. (Neuchatel.) 
Bulletin of the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences. (Buffalo.) 
Bulletin of the Chicago Academy of Sciences. (Chicago.) 
Bericht uber die Thatigkeit der St. Gallischen Naturwissenschaftlichen Gesell- 
schaft. (St. Gallen.) 
Bergens Museums Aarbog. (Bergen.) 
Beitrage zur Geographie des Mittleren Duetschland. (Leipzig.) 
Black Diamond. (Chicago.) 
Brick. (Chicago.) 
Corso di Geologia di Antonio Stoppani. (Milano.) 
Communicacoes da Direccae Dos Trabalhos Geologicos de Portugal. (Lisbon . 
Coal Trade Journal. (New York.) 
Clay Worker. (Indianapolis.) 
Cement and Engineering News. (Chicago.) 
Clay Worker. (Chicago.) 
Geognostische Jahreshefte. (Mtnchen.) 
Jabresbericht der kOnigl. BOmischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. (Prag.) 
Le Globe. (Geneva.) 
Memoirs and proceedings of the Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society 
(Manchester). 
Mittheilungen des Naturwissenschaftlichen Vereines fur Steiermark. (Graz. ) 
Memorias y Revista de la Sociedad Cientifica. (Mexico.) 
Materialien zur Geologie Russlands. (St. Petersburg.) 
Mines and Minerals. (Scranton. ) 
Mining and Metallurgy. (New York.) 
Mining, (Spokane.) 
North of England Institute of Mining and Mechanical Engineers. (Newcastle- 


upon-Tyne. ) 
Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. (Edinburgh.) 
Proceedings of the Geologists’ Association. (London.) 
Proceedings of the Royal Society of Victoria. (Melbourne.) 
Proceedings of the U. S. National Museum, (Washington.) 
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Proceedings of the Indiana Academy of Sciences. (Indianapolis.) 

Proceedings and Collections of the Wyoming Historical and Geological So- 
ciety. (Wilkes-Barre. ) 

Proceedings of the Rochester Academy of Sciences. (Rochester.) 

Proceedings of the California Academy of Ssiences. (San Francisco.) 

Proceedings of the Philosophical Society of Glasgow. (Glasgow.} 

Societa Geografica Italiana Bollettino. (Roma.) 

Sammlungen des Geologischen Reichsmuseums in Leiden. (Leiden.) 

Sitzungsberichte der k6nigl b6mischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. 
(Prag.) 

Stone. (New York.) 

Transactions of the Royal Geological Society of Cornwall. (Penzance.) 

Transactions of the Edinburgh Geological Society. (Edinburgh.) 

Transactions of the Australasian Institute of Mining Engineers. (Melbourne.) 

Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences. (New 
Haven.) 

Vierteljahrsschrift der Naturforschenden Gesellschaft in Ziirich. (Ztirich.) 

Verhandlunge der Russisch-Kaiserlichen Mineralogischen Gesellschaft. (St. 
Petersburg.) 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen geologischen Gesellschaft. (Berlin.) 

Publications are received from the following countries: 

England, Scotland, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, France, Italy, Portugal, Russia, Sweden, Finland, Mexico, Argentine Re- 
public, South Africa, Victoria and New South Wales, Australia. 

During the past year the following Geological Survey reports have becn re- 
ceived: 

Maryland Geological Survey, Allegany County. 

West Virginia Geological Survey. Volume I. 

Geological Survey of Alabama. Bulletin No. 68. 

Geological Survey of Alabama. Report on the Warrior Coal Basin. 

The Geological and Natural History Survey of Minnesota. Volume V. 

20th Annual Report of the U.S. Geological Survey. Parts I-VII. 

Western Australia Geological Survey. Bulletin No. 4. 

Records of the Geological Survey of New South Wales. 

Jahrbuch der Konig] Preussischen geologischen Landesaustalt und Bergaka- 
demie. Vols. XII-XIX. 


Your attention is invited to the Reports of other officers of 
the Survey having the charge and administration of special 
lines of work. 

I have the honor to remain, gentlemen, 

Yours very respectfully, 
SAMUEL CALVIN. 


REPORT OF ASSISTANT STATE GEOLOGIST. 


Iowa GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 
Des Moines, December 30, 1900. 

My DEAR SiIR—I have the honor to submit the following 
report for the period since I entered upon my duties the first 
of August. During that month I shared with Mr. Wilder the 
work of the office including the task of getting Volume X. 
through the press. Since his departure I have had charge 
of the office and my time has been devoted to the regular 
duties of the place. 

Early in September the printing of the Bulletin on the 
Grasses of Iowa was commenced and has gone forward as 
rapidly as possible. 5 

As in past years numerous letters have been received by 
the Survey asking for information regarding the mineral 
resources of the state. There have also been inquiries as to 
whether or not conditions in certain localities were favorable 
for finding coal, artesian water and other minerals. Nota 
few of these letters come from outside the state from those 
who are looking for favorable opportunities of investment. 
The work of the Survey in furnishing this information regard- 
ing the mineral resources of Iowa is an important one. and 
that it is appreciated is shown by the letters received. 

The demand for the reports of the Survey continues and 
has been so great that the supply of all the earlier volumes 
is now nearly exhausted and they are to be had only by pur- 
chase. In order to show to whom the reports go it may be 
stated that during the last few months entire or partial sets 
have been furnished to several large New York smelting and 
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mining companies; a public library in New Jersey; Mining 
School in Ontario, Canada, and School of Mines in a western 


state. Very respectfully, 
A. G. LEONARD, 


To PROFESSOR SAMUEL CALVIN, 
State Geologist. 


REPORT OF PROF W. H. NORTON, IN CHARGE OF 
ARTESIAN WELLS. 


Dr. Samuel Calvin, Director, Iowa Geological Survey. 


DEAR SIR—I have the honor to make you the following 
report of the work done at this office during the year now 
ending. With the wider knowledge of the work of the Sur- 
vey there is an increasing number of applications for infor- 
mation in the department of deep wells and water supply. 
Our correspondents are artesian well contractors, city coun- 
ceils, railway superintendents, the owners of large farms and 
industrial plants. To answer these inquiries as to the depth 
at which water may be found in all parts of Iowa, its prob- 
able quality and quantity, would require far more time than 
is at our disposal were it not for the large amount of. infor- 
mation at hand, gathered in the previous work of the Survey. 
While the maps and charts that have already been prepared 
are of the greatest value, they do not take away the need 
of a careful investigation of each individual case presented. 

The following is a nearly complete list of those who have 
consulted the office this year, together with the locality, 
whose artesian conditions were asked for: 


Chicago and Great Western Ry................... Shannon City. 
StatesBoandvote@ontrolpecrrusceei-ics ose laaiee pra aete Bats Cherokee. 
Keokuk Caninin ouC Ons ses, lerrenctoie is teteiorsnal eo totelersticonst el niencterets Keokuk. 
WE 10s SOND R Gassuadonos haters feehaiatorina emer ereient areas Bade aie oat Osceola. 
(ShasteH Bio Waite sates late as srcrvelss ms erates sue. ors Cambria. 
J. F. McCarthy, Artesian Well Cont’r, Minneapolis...... Sumner. 
J.P. Miller & Co. * ss ere OMICAP Ose rate mia Waukon. 
U. S. Geological Survey, Washington.................... General. 
@ityaCouncilbeec weer cle -/teleiscle Peels ietevel ssecdiess slierets Mount Ayr. 


RE oy eS CCOIERSL CIID OL FOG OOCKIOINO HEU REG BIC West Liberty. 
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City Council ety. seen eRe nea BO IU GS aC OOS Hampton. 
ss es Bloomfield. 


OO. 0) 4! &) 88 .b. 016 lei 8) C106 celle. eniale le at, 4,0) "791600 6 #0 sreloless 


Se ed Senge Sin ote meanabaneiche Nese ana ee sear eaaete et ae Mason City. 
ef Sumner. 


Oe OL 8LeU ele ish lace! 8 qs im 6pm w\@) @ e)i@ 8: 0 (6 _6)\9 ee 16 000) «61s eros 


Information was obtained by correspondence or personal visit 
with regard to wells sunk recently in Dubuque, Tipton, Ana- 
mosa, Iowa Falls, Newton, Sioux City and Burlington, besides 
a number of the towns noted in the list of correspondents. 

In two instances it was thought necessary by city councils 
to have an investigation of the problem on the spot. I was 
thus called during the year to Hampton, to consult as to the 
advisability of continuing the boring of the city artesian to 
’ greater depths; and to Mason City to advise as to best meth- 
ods of increasing their water supply in order to meet the 
increasing population. In all instances we have met the 
most hearty appreciation of the work and service of the 
Survey. 

I have the honor to remain, your most obedient servant. 

WILLIAM HARMON NORTON. 

Cornell College, December 31, 1900. 


REPORT OF DR. S. W. BEYER. 


Drs Morngs, Iowa, December 31, 1900. 


My DEAR SirR—I have the honor to report the following 
work carried on under my direction during the year ending 
December 31, 1900. During the spring months my time was 
largely devoted to compiling the Mineral Statistics of the 
State. This work, as in former years, was carried on in con- 
junction with the Division of Mining and Minera! Resources, 
of the United States Geological Survey. The statistics for 
Clay were collected by the Federal Census Bureau and could 
not be collated and reduced in time for publication in Vol- 
ume X. 

The summer field season and such other time as could be 
spared from my College duties was devoted to work on the 
geology and technology of the clays of the state. In this 
work I was ably assisted by Mr. I. A. Williams on the meth- 
ods of clay-working and clay-working machinery; by Pro- 
fessor A. Marston on the testing of clays and clay products; 
and Professor J. B. Weems on the Chemistry of clays. The 
geological work is well along and could be completed at an 
early date. The same is true of the tests of clay products. 
The chemical work is progressing rapidly and satisfactorily, 
while the testing of clays is little more than begun owing to 
lack of ways and means. _ It is the hope of those intrusted 
with the work on clays to bring it to completion during the 
eurrent year so that the report will be ready for publication 
in Volume XII. Respectfully submitted, 

Your obedient servant, 
S. W. BEYER. 
To PROFESSOR SAMUEL CALVIN, State Geologist. 
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REPORT OF DR. J. B. WEEMS. 


Ames, Iowa, January 3, 1901. 
Professor Samuel Calvin, Director, Iowa Geological Survey, Des 

Moines, Iowa: 

My Dear Str—I have the honor of presenting the follow- 
ing report for the chemical work of the Survey during the 
past year. The analytical work is shown by the following 
outline: 


Clay, chemical and rational analysis. ..... ... ...... 4 samples 
TGCS CON Or tcc ay esp eke Oe ee ne ee ae 2 samples 
(OLE i incr acanecn snide nots pcan Soe AR ROLE ee een e 1 sample 
Water, determination of calcium sulphate .. .......... 1 sample 
cE OFS} END) Drones eet IS Gen rg Run Arie btas ame Pie Wl ieee Sing fatad 1 sample 
Minerals qualitaviventes tsa rermmtr ints uasnicn meray l sample 
Minerals determinationgorironseee: see ee eee ee I sample 


At present we have under investigation fifteen samples of 
clays. These samples are connected with the Clay investi- 
gation of the Survey. The prospect for the chemical work 
in the clay investigation during the coming year promises 
well. 

It is also hoped that during the coming year, it will be pos- 
sible to begin the work on the Soil investigation, which will 
be of special interest in many respects besides its chemical 
relations. Another investigation which I hope will be com- 
pleted during the year is a comparison of the methods which 
are at present used for the ‘‘ rational analysis”’ of clays. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. B. WEEMS, 
Chemist. 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION OF IOWA. 
IN 1900 
BY 
S. W. BEYER. 
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VALUE OF MINERAL PRODUCTION. 


1899. 
CLO FEN Us os See i EUOtGIE Wie Src Fain, ROMO ernie ae REO Ov no RENEE $6,137,576 
Claya(Kederalicensus)iss.reeeeeo en cee 
SS COMG ee Serotec toc bape ere aueleratare ceateletehe ties eateries 809,924 
GNDSUUIM ea seodech tre ciara Vereen s Stare eetarsiorar che 600,000 
MGeadeanGezin Grapeen smears ects nereue ie ates one 50,542 
LNOMEOTS Bced ities Ca en Tere Re ee anes 3,465 
BOCA aU Clee se mate g neat Raeacbnere roe tena ee $ 
1900. 
CS Oat perry Pere ree nee a eye, aba Mb an hema Naira ae $ 6,977,466 
(CHEN a1 Sc cachet Chay PE ORE OPED ec tat BrU OPE Cae Ee ea ae 2,395,488. 
UOMO Mee eee pisses earners sore an rurale Brame ee ooee 604,886 
GY PSUMEP ere cena ae eer ern: Ope Ree ae nt 398,750: 
Weadean GEzZiN Crerine eter crs eee eee aor 22,194 
IONROLC Mey ea hehe ech ne Reet iain kOe ae nee 5,877 
PLOUTAIRV ALU tan waens cratrerae hice oie ae eae eco ae $10,401,661 


MINERAL PRODUCTION IN IOWA FOR 1900. 
BY S. W. BEYER. 


The great industrial activity inaugurated early in 1899 in 
the mineral industries continued unabated throughout 1900 
save in the development of lead and zine properties. The out- 
put of stone also shows a marked falling off due almost wholly 
to the lull in Mississippi river improvements. Des Moines 
county produced scarcely 20 per cent in 1900 of the amount 
of stone marketed by her in 1899. The gypsum market was 
not quite as brisk as during the preceding year. Most of the 
mills were able to fill their orders by running a single shift. 
while during 1899 double shifts were quite the rule. 
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As during preceding years the gathering of mineral statis- 
tics was carried on jointly by the State and Federal Surveys. 
Most of the original requests were sent out from Washington, 
while the task of looking up the delinquents devolved largely 
upon the local office. 


TOTAL PRODUCTION. 


The value of the mineral production in 1900 was $10,401,661, 
distributed as follows: 


[o) 

i) 
OH on 
MINERALS. 2 5 S 
ci one 
> Zan 
GOD aan creat ye cae ee Chie Caen Samm COIR ICES motrin rea eno $ 6,977,466) 231 
COE phere each Ata cee gr TR ce IS es et deca AR ont ON 2,395,488] 381 
SS COLE! Serpe ate eect voice esas ee as ance i itt nbn specs ore ean eee 604,886} 170 
GYPSUM Rare eee wee te ne Pokal ea eee ge eT Sele ee Ie eM 393 ,'750 7 
WO ACHAT INC a, Mecrceteerrutest ee toa ticaeks! Acton a toh ey eRe eee Eee 22,194 6 
TPP OMROTOY Ort eres dere Sete re ea OR Po hee ae vies Cie eS 5,877 1 
Total ee ee sescniae PAE ERG Re ot = eeu OF SR GEE ane inks re $ 10,401,661} 796 


According to the best information available the production 
for 1899 was: 


2 
Os 
, oT 
MINERALS. E 3 8 

3S ©) 
> Ze 
(OFC baie ain eee ua kee ote ara nce Pa Mit EE 4 de Ries aa ea hah Bee 8 6,137,576) 203 
Olay (Estimated) 2s -n.eea me race tee rad cin hota ar nie av eater a 2,275,000; 3860 
MUON OM cay nas ecrenen hints Siti Pare ela TEER De oe a eee 809,924) 175 
Gypstin(stiira led) 5. en eee oie e cae crate ee ee ee 600 ,000 6 
eaduandezinch eas ence) Ooee eee a eee RE aR toe eee 50,542 9 
TP OMGOLOr ya Sec oe, Sorter ere a ea en ene 3, 465 1 
POCA ne ars nat ae ae ET Tete ies tome: $ 9,976,507| 754 


The total mineral production is shown by counties in table I. 


*The returns for 1900 show that the estimate for clay published in the Tenth Annual Report was 
too high. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION BY COUNTIES, 


TABLES: 


Total mineral production by counties. 
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170, DCOoe elias aan re se 170,580 
Si O00 leer is cares 8,050 
22,980 1, O20\e0 25 tes 24,809 
POODIE ete eral hs 7,925 
CCH: [>. fen Rte en a een 98,664 
L090 He. eis sesh ce 1.885 
8,760 ers] aoe e te. 10.118 
5,480 TB00) 2s 5. valk 6.730 
19,950|> 97,979) .2.....: 47,922 
32,650| 35,875; 22,194 90,219 
P28c01° 1 11, 11S een 23.498 
6,715 2,200 8,915 
PLOY (hy ase Se Sy 0 Boa a a a 2,240 
Dk 7] eee ak a rp oe 18,957 
LO770l sans oe eee 46,779 
SHOU ee ee BN eS eo 3,100 
BRIGGS! se ae trl Paes 33,895 
62,114 LSTA. cca cen 63,988 
25.458 POOR Wine c. 35,383 
14 888]..... Baltes veo 14,838 
OB OSO Re ny ees 23,089 
it aie ae ee rH ae ie 1,821 
Re nek SAS 6400.6. 00.00 5,400 
DOUG an cealinas seats 29,102 
Res ae eee ae GO;B2B lcs ones 60,525 
92,125 Ei ea ep catatr t 157,537 
AO eke Karey le oes, 22,485 
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TABLE I. —ConrINUED. 


Total mineral production by counties . 


wn 
: 5 
=S is v o 
COUNTIES. iS ss 8 3 
(3) ° 7) i : 
° ° Ras o 
= = = b= a 
WOhNnSONME wets cele ae $ PEECOINESY Binns ooboos $ 28, 205 
JONES toe aicleracinicwertele mite Deer naires 12,295 Cy Oellien Saws 97,013 
WOO kUKeentien cacti. $ 806,887 28,264 Pr LOGl ean 3 837 347 
Kossuth>e.2.0. ce Givers Siskel] stonsrens etre hetenewe aL OOO |S weteeenee lacs tee 1,950 
GOO eet aici nace Ree 1,600 8,510 CUA ee bye Bae 50,762 
[Gin eyes eee sacha e eats I cases ions wisi es 41,595 POO Ae 6 Be ee 69,271 
EOUISAY yee ee eer can See aoe 10,220 PDs Sen 0 bo oc 12,416 
IGWCAS Reh re renee aan 292,090 OSU tea mcpewiens|| me eetere eye 297,390 
IMAGISONR. omen seee ene eal toes sete 3,600 AAO vtec sieeens 8 009 
Mahaska a toc oe 1,337,548 52,705 TNE Boers Be 1,391.418 
Marion ect e es eecce 233,597 16,375 OT a cemonee 256,727 
Marshall fea tiers ote 83,236 AAS Slee teer 77.421 
Mil See eeencntre eta Ole Sel eee LOSSOO NS eck tamed syetrarsttae 19,550 
MEI teh el Mee yieiers cere eter | area ocd rice | eee Se an Bek tetera poe ae 3,663 
MOTO IEA Fors sores ants he eee acts cha | eeteones are oat eri et cke ates ere ex sae eet lion fee Ole, ae ee 
IMONTOG Are onan ae 851,252 3,575 SRIOO eae 858,777 
Montyomeryanwwn strate seo aan 28,795 aT Pela Ben emect o 29,920 
MUsCaLIN Oran cts tence oo ae tmetcse 28,228]..... Steal Mieou toate 28, 228 
O BRON S ae coe vs sete eae Se Oe ea ech ae el ee a ee ce ee ee 
Pagoatrndtemc cistron 1,450 25; 000) eave eteeeecaes terion eee 24,450 
PL VMOU tH cate ee, ake td oe lave ah tare er Sea oa armed owe ee ee eee 
EGEAhontass sar 2. elses Mite Puce Sake ae ae ee mee ee es een a 
Pole er cient 1 300, ,636 BUS 486 Fee oe eee een 1,674,122 
Rottawattamionecs.. co nlacseee eee hOOCS ren. eee ee 70, 965 
Poweshiek .iiy 3.23 spleen Rees AB 40! Facene rel ON lan Aes | 18,140 
Ring Zolder ca Sevres loner: LSU le esese pecan laches acca 7,700 
SAE wee Ba. alo es ara' obs o's Gar si sil ged a ec ere Sega UU cece ee eee 
SCOURS peace See 48,932 57,010 AD AD eee eae 155,367 
SHEL DYiseee tate Batam Sac cole | ysis ota eee 1G. 950 vce: cena een tet 16,950 
SOUR cette sete eta | Sas eee OA00 aan eee 6,400 
SUOLY eyecare on oes 8,600 29,000] me nee ciael| ao eee 23,656 
anise cee or ene tn 56,850 230s recs 56,580 
Raylorarece, sateen 35,658 UL Oi7/5 | ere ae Corer erence eee 46,733 
UNION Een Ccaee eee eee ee T2COTO |e eter ee ree ae 12,570 
Wane Bureneens- sae 14,393 18,319 AAS ay oe iets 38157 
Wiapellossssmatent aa 349,651 42,280 145286) eee 406,217 
Wianrenterinyacee oes en as 87,857 ISSO Pe merch rece eer eee 39,847 
Washing tonics cccmern | acenine te ee 24,456 3,006 | Peneneener 27,462 
WiAVNGiietes as cote 83,558 LO; 080 Ne ctee-s tee | eects 93 688 
Webster so 33.50.65. 00. 238,462 155,492 5,175) 393,750 787,879 
Winn @bago diets cs cons | ats. oas,3 arena tell aaa e tawalc ¢ tel omnes ee Tee nee ee en 
Walnnleshiekie cs o.rees me lee tencmasiee 5: 800 | eee bee ae ee 5,800 
Wood bury fe. stan tert tae gt eS ie ieee ee nica ee ema 146,293 
Wrightaeeee canter naira (ern eae aD E een iba menliemnpans ac 15,953 
Single producers........ (2) 2,395/(16) 81, 958 (16)2259110 eee een | ae eee 
Histimate, sire os cco elie eee (7) 45,000|.....--. [eects kill 3 Sapien eetea ee 
otal. eee 8 6,977,466!8  2,895,488/8 604,886 $ 421,821 8 I 10.4 401.6 881 
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‘The coal trade continued brisk notwithstanding the mild 
‘winter of 1900, and the price increased throughout the year. 
‘The operators were able to benefit from the good times which 
they were not fully able to enjoy because of early contracts 
‘during the preceding year. This prosperity was not monop- 
olized by the operators but was shared with the miners. The 
wage scale was higher than for any year in the last decade. 

The average price per ton was nearly 10 per cent higher 
‘than for 1899 and the total tonnage increased nearly 3 per 
‘cent. There was a notable increase in the number of men 
‘employed and the average number of days worked was not 
very different from the preceding year. Prospecting and 
‘exploration in several of the old districts and many new fields 
were vigorously prosecuted throughout the year. The most 
important results were obtained in Polk, Jasper and Monroe 
‘counties. 

Table II gives the total tonnage, average price per ton, 
total value, number of mines producing, average number of 
days worked and number of men employed, arranged by 
counties. No attempt was made to keep separately the vari- 
ous sizes of coal put upon the market. Mine run, nut and 
steam coal are included in the total. This fact must be kept 
in mind if an analysis by counties be attempted. The Center- 
ville district produces almost no slack and the average price 
given would be for lump coal, while the Des Moines-Oskaloosa 
district puts upon the market about 30 per cent ‘“‘steam coal.”’ 
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TABLE AT. 
Coal output by counties. 
od : 
oO oO 

2 [sel 68 

° 3 & |4e8) 4's 

COUNTIES. En bp ‘ 28 |e te E 

og =| 2 SS Ot Hi @ 
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The average number of days worked and the number of men 
employed during the past nine years, according to the best 
information available, was as follows: 


YEARS. 


she) (8 fo) sere) e.e..qie is Suelel@ sie saeiel ere sien © 
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11,601 


*Single producer. 
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The United States Geological Survey has not yet made 
public the Mineral Statistics for 1899 and it is impossible to 
give lowa’s rank as a coal producer for that year. In 1898 
the state ranked eighth in tonnage and fifth according to 
value of output. These figures would scarcely be changed . 
for 1899 and 1900. 

Table III compares the output for 1900 with the output for 
the six preceding years: 


AB lage 1b: 

a 

[=| 

Ss : 

YEARS. 2 ¥ 3 AUTHORITY. 

S = a 

DN ow > 
het Ve. 5 Soe Cee +++} 8,967,253 18 1.26 |$ 4,999,939 | U. S. Geol, Survey 
SE eRe Senne, >a 4,156,074 | 1.20] 4,982,102 | U. 8. Geol. Survey 
ee i ee et eae 3,954,028 | 1.17 | 4,628,022 | U. 8. Geol. Survey 
abet} (ae ere ae, leg noe 4,611,865 | 1.18 | 5,219,503 | U.S. Geol. Survey 
USMS arty hos: Rebtel + see 4,618,842 | 1.14 | 5,260,716 | U. S. Geol. Survey 
SO OMe ciey te nett ol clave cieinite ties 4,928,477 | 1.25 | 6,137,576 | Lowa Geol. Survey 
IO) Roney see 5 Ons ee earn aoe 5,105,151 ' 1.37! 6,977,466 | Iowa Geol. Survey 

CLAY OUTPUT FOR IOWA 1900. 


The clay output for lowa for 1900 shows a healthy increase 
over preceding years. Every department of the industry 
shows an increase save paving brick and burnt clay ballast. 
In the manufacture and sale of paving brick there is a marked 
falling off, probably due to our defective paving laws and the 
activity of the asphalt people. The total value of clay goods 
marketed during 1900 approximates $2,400,000, distributed as 
follows: 


THOUSANDS. VALUES. 


COMMON DEI GKewee cer oe wee cee seas 226,156 $1,462,395 
MONG MOTICKE cree hee te Bohan eekly 10,013 91 682 
WAG OCe pa Vil PRON CKeem at eicrasa serene 14,870 129,677 
@©rmamentalgbrick yess... 4 cise ir olan 1,950 
BUG: DIC Kee armen cralet he atone gS acess 4 2,795 
SCOVOsIMIN GS ean weoeane oars eieereiieiey oie 175 
WD al Tiahil OR ter cnc ecevine wes scene oie toe wha whe aie 379,140 
PSUWOD. DIDCH te eee eae whose t 52,452 


Sidewalk block...... Sneak Oe ETE 2,155 
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THOUSANDS. VALUES, 


Fire proofing. .nu se ieee lassie 31,850 
Dile eee sok Sec Ae ee OE TE ee 300 
POUCELY Fo 2%, Scie eee Sees ote ree res 42,727 
Burnt clays ballasteeme: esis sera Naso 198,080 
RAW Clay: ascites oh eee rs aes 110 

$2,395,488 


The most remarkable increase was in the production of 
common building brick, which faithfully reflects the building 
revival. The average price per thousand for common brick 
increased from $5.90 per thousand, in 1898, to $6.47, for 1900. 
A similar increase may be noted in the value of the other 
products. The distribution of clay products by counties is 
contained in table IV, herewith appended. 
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* Not including fancy and fire brick. 
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-x Not including fancy and tile brick. 
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* Not including fancy and fire brick. 


1900 was characterized by the opening of a considerable. 
number of new plants, some of which were of large 
capacity, and the number of idle plants was the smallest 
in the history of the industry. Plants which had stood idle 
for years were rejuvenated and made to become revenue pro- 
ducers. Two new up-to-date plants were opened at Mason 
City during the year. While as in former years the clays and. 
silts of the Pleistocene are used very widely over the state,. 
there is a growing tendency to use more and more of the 
shales, particularly those of the Ordovician (Maquoketa. 
shales), Devonian (Lime Creek shales), and Coal Measures. 

In 1899 the Federal Census Bureau collected the clay 
statistics and their report has not been made public so that it. 
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is impossible to give the production for that year. In com- 
piling the statistics for 1899, the clay production was esti- 
mated at $2,500,000 which is now known to have been too 
high. This over estimate was brought about by the greatly 
increased production of common building brick, while due 
allowance was not made for the falling off in the production 
of paving brick. In 1898 the state ranked fourth in the pro- 
duction of paving brick and eighth in total clay products. 
During the past two years the rank of the state in total clay 
products probably remains unchanged while she has undoubt- 
edly fallen far to the rear in her vitrified products. 


STONE. 


The production of dimension and building stone shows a 
decline, owing, in part at least, to the increasing popularity 
of brick for structural purposes, while natural and Portland 
cements are displacing lime in the more important structures. 
Jackson county is still the leading lime producer. The out- 
put of lime for 1900 slightly exceeds that for 1899, owing 
chiefly to the renewal of the industry on Sugar creek in Cedar 
county. The stone put upon the market includes limestone, 
dolomite and sandstone. The returns show an output of 
$604,886, against $809,924 for the preceding year. The pro- 
duction was distributed as follows: 


LIMESTONE—USED FOR: 


AB WILT OUUE DOSES eer eyo se ise te ees teeyeneuce ss ehrstel are $257,133 
Payanewor rOAd MAKING. 1, .Aectce dees on he Soa sea 154,149 
TRY ORD) Derciow ctatars or ehaahceces ROO GROG, OU aertacte SILA a oroarn ee 58,490 
GUNNA Oe arrpet och tee ee tois Go caern aereara seen Ritahig sso artes elegoaniale 111,169 
OtHerEPUT POSES as eer Art cre ars oreo cx torca ce tawstenmicde aacuars 14,566 
Samad sto me ern cares istccescne crete ans cleuesel canta oueretanecate 9,379 

ERO Gallen mete tein aero al eumeratioes Reid ooo wee wes $604,886 


Table V shows the production by counties and specifies the 
various grades of stone put upon the market. 
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Production of limestone in Iowa in 1900 by counties. 


COUNTIES. 


Adams (two producers). . 
Allamakee }ibas.5: senso 
ADVAN OOSE esac esa nee ee 
BENCON cen e eck wernt 


*Cedar (three tirms)..... | 


CerrorGordo eee 
Clarke Rk vie Sie 
Claytonmey tacts ores 


Delaware (two producers) 


DespMoinessaeeintnce 


Floyd (two firms)........ 
Grundy2 iy ee cence: 
Hamilton (two firms).... 
Hancock snes ays ocr 


Howard (two firms)...... 
EHumbolditaapaese eee 
JACKSON geen fener 


Marshall (two firms)..... 
Mitchells erate skeen 
MOnrOes store eee 


SCOLOMERR ene cers ec 
DAN AM es eee rans 


Wapellozer we stan 
Washingtone- epee. 
Webstersan cg user cia 


Building pur- 
poses, 

Paving or road 
making. 


Made into lime, 


Pel Oyntale eilhe ae 


Shoe 8280 


eee we 6 ee je 


eames arleves 


peer eeeeloecee 


eee sees lewee 


eee e ees elones 


coe eereerlecee 


coer eee elocce 


C8 Ce ee ml ae ee 


cd ies 


tee e ween lan ee 


Stone sold to 


$110, 58918580 


lime burners. 
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*E. J. C. Bealer; King & Co.; Sugar Creek Lime Co. 


Other purposes. 
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PRODUCTION OF SANDSTONE IN IOWA IN 1900 BY COUNTIES, 
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In 1898 the state ranked nineteenth among the stone pro- 
ducers and eighth in the value of its limestone. No later 
figures are at hand. 


The value of the stone produced in Iowa during 1900 and 
the eight years preceding, was as follows: 


UAMBIL IS, Wl. 
oO oO 
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ee a ak ocaey SIos A CRORE ROCCO OEM TORE IONS SOE OOP ene 9,379 595, 507 604 886 
GYPSUM. 


The gypsum trade continued brisk during 1900 but double 
shifts at the mills were not found to be necessary to fill orders 
as during the preceding year. arly in the season, owing to 
the installation’of new plants, stucco sold as low as $5.00 per 
ton on board the ears at Fort Dodge and Corbin station. The 
average price for the year would be considerably higher, per- 
haps $5.25 per ton would be a conserative figure. The output. 
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for 1900 would exceed 75,000 tons. This includes stucco and 
all grades of plaster. 


THE ZINC INDUSTRY OF THE DUBUQUE REGION FOR 1900. 


The mining operations in and about Dubuque were carried 
on less vigorously during 1900 than for the two years preced- _ 
ing. This was in part due to falling prices and in part due 
to writs of injunction; two of the leading companies were 
engaged in litigation during the greater portion of the year, . 
and active operations were at a standstill in their respective 
properties. About 2,000 tons of crude zinc ore was produced, 
selling at from $6.5() to $12 per ton, according to quality. 
The average price being not far from $8, or a total of $16,000 
was received for the output of the district. A portion of the 
ore was milled by the Dubuque Ore Concentrating Company, 
and all of the ore was sold to the Mineral Point Zine Com- 
pany, of Mineral Point, Wis. The ore, as in 1899, consisted 
principally of zine carbonate, ‘‘dry-bone,’’ with disseminated 
particles of zine sulphide, ‘‘jack.’’ Prospecting was carried 
on quite extensively during the year, but chiefly for lead. 
‘The outlook for 1901 is not specially encouraging, although 
the amount produced will probably exceed that for 1900. 

The price of lead continued better than for zinc, yet the out- 
put was not visibly affected. The Waters’ smelter reduced 
1,132,226 pounds of galena which was obtained in great part 
from the mines across the river in Illinois. 

The output of lead and zinc may be summarized as follows: 


Zine. (carbonate and sulphide;)t2,000 tonsStanrc es es eee a eiee sieeereaeieiele $16,000 

Leads(sulphide);.495,000) pounds s.2, seca c etre rae repneereeie er ec en ere 6,194 

"DO telezersiass « Sists.e shes vpesuroetone Minlenerslere eyersgn shal erate eradekoketehc oe MPSte tee cee arn Ret ane $22,194 
IRON. 


The production of iron ore, inaugurated in 1899, shows a 
healthy growth for 1900. New crushing and washing 
machinery has been installed and plans are being matured to 
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carry on mining operations on a larger scale. Shipments 
were made during the year to Omaha, Milwaukee and Chicago. 


At the present time the Waukon Iron Company is the only 
producer. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


LOCATION AND AREA. 


Louisa county has an area of 360 square miles. It forms 
a broken rectangle extending from township seventy-four to 
township seventy-six north, and over ranges one to five west. 
The eastern boundary is formed by the Mississippi river 
while the others consist of the lines of the land survey. In 
range five the southernmost township is cut out and instead 
township seventy-six is added on the north. Counting from 
the south the county is the third abutting on the Mississippi - 
river. Its river front is slightly more than twenty-two miles 
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in length, forming a convex line with its greatest curvature 
to the south. The Lowa river crosses the county diagonally 
from northwest to southeast, receiving the Cedar river as a 
tributary from the northeast. 


EARLIER INVESTIGATIONS. 


The earlier geologists in the west neglected Louisa county 
to some extent. The cause for this is quite evident: there 
are no good outcrops of the indurated rocks along any of the 
larger water courses in the region, and before the land was 
brought under cultivation a greater part of the present low- 
lands were swampy tracts over which it was very difficult to 
travel. Dr. D. D. Owen* in his report of 1852 relates the fact 
that Mr. B. C. Macy ‘‘in tracing the confines of the Carbon- 
iferous formation between the Iowa and Cedar rivers, pen- 
etrated a region of ponds and swamps through which he 
waded for many days, and contracted an obstinate and danger- 
ous intermittent fever.’’ On the map accompanying this report 
the lower and the upper series of the Carboniferous lime- 
stones are represented as underlying the drift of this region, 
and on page 509 mention is made that this limestone appears 
near the mouth of the Iowariver. MHallt mentions the occur- 
rence of the Burlington crinoidal limestone in the vicinity of 
Columbus Junction. The reports of C. A. White contain no 
reference to this county. In the reports of the Geological 
Surveys of Illinois several fish teeth are described that were 
collected from the Burlington limestone in Buffington creek 
by Frank Springer and O. T. St. John. In later years the 
drift has been studied by Mr. Frank Leverett, of the United 
States Geological Survey.{ He has traced the outer margin 
of the Illinoian drift plain from its north to its south boundary 
and has mapped an old stream valley extending south and 


* Rep. on Geol. Wisc., Iowa, Minn., 1852. 

+ Geology of Iowa, Vol. I, p 203, 1858. 

$ The lower rapids of the Mississippi river, Journal of Geology, vol. VII, No. i, also Monograph 
U S. Geol. Sury., No. xxxviii. 
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west from Columbus Junction. Several references bearing 
on the rocks of the county are made by H. E. Bain in his 
report on the Geology of Washington county.$ Finally, Prof. 
F. M. Witter, of Muscatine, published some years ago an 
account of the first gas wells in the drift in the northern part 
of the county. | 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
TOPOGRAPHY. 


The main topographica. features of the county consist of 
two uplands and two lowlands; the bottom lands along the 
Mississippi, the low prairie and bottom lands of the Iowa, an 
upland drift plain east of the Iowa river, and an upland drift 
plain to the west. 

The Mississippi Bottoms.—Along the northern boundary of 
the county these Mississippi bottoms are five miles wide. 
They occupy all of the north end of Port Louisa township and 
a Strip on the east edge of Grandview, narrowing toward the 
south end of the township from which point it maintains an 
average width of less than two miles as far as the mouth of 
the Iowa river, in Jefferson township. From here it widens 
until along the southern boundary of the county it again has 
a width of five miles. In its northern part this bottom land 
has an average elevation of 552 feet above sea level and there 
is a Slight general slope to the south of only a fraction of a 
foot to the mile until the Iowa river is reached. South of 
here the land is a little higher again. - The main topographic 
features are the Muscatine slough, which follows the western 
border for the greater part of the distance north of the Iowa 
river, and the Great Sand Mound in the northeastern corner 
of Port Louisa township. This is a remnant of an old terrace 
rising thirty feet above the bottom land and occupping an 
area of a little more than a square mile, which extends north 


§ Iowa Geol. Surv., vol. V, pp. 113-174. 
|| Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci., pp. 68-70. 1890-1891. American Geologist, vol. IX. p. 319. 
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into Muscatine county. Lake Klim is a lagoon connecting 
with Muscatine slough in the southeastern corner of Grand- 
view township. 

The lowa River Lowlands.—The lowlands along the lowa 
river vary from two to six miles in width and extend from the 
northwestern to the southeastern corner of the county. They 
present two expansions along their course which are separated 
by an encroachment of the highlands on either side. The 
average gradient of this plain is about one and one-sixth feet 
per mile, or from 615 feet above sea level in the northwestern 
corner to 580 feet in the southeastern corner of the county. 
The northernmost expansion constitutes the south end of the 
West Liberty Plain, the greater part of which lies along the 
Cedar river in Muscatine county. It here merges into the 
lowlands along the Iowa river. It occupies Oakland township 
and forms a level plain averaging 610 feet above sea level. 
The Iowa river valley follows the southwestern border, vary- 
ing from one-half to two miles in width and making several 
extensive detours to the northeast. One of these is occupied 
by Horseshoe lake, Hills lake, and Prairie creek and possibly 
marks an earlier course of Cedar river. In sections 3, 4 and 
10 the plain rises occassionally to an elevation of about 650 
feet above sea level, and becomes rolling and broken by low 
knolls and small, shallow, undrained basins. In the north half 
of the first two sections above mentioned there are a few 
dune-like hills. The Iowa bottom lands maintain a level about 
thirty feet below these lowlands. Toward the junction of the 
Cedar and Iowa rivers the upland bluffs converge and for six 
miles run a nearly parallel course about three miles apart, as 
far as Bard station. From here they diverge and enclose a 
lowland, usually known as Wapello prairie, which is about 
thirteen miles long and six miles wide. It isa level plain with 
an average elevation of about 590 feet above sea level. A few 
low sandy ridges follow in some places the shallow valleys 
which have been cut into its west and south border by Long 
and Otter creeks. Several low hills fringe the bluff line of its 
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southern border, appearing as if partially submerged under 
its sediments. The largest of the latter is in See. 10, Tp. 73, 
N. R. IIL W. Others are seen in sections 8,14 and 15. In 
Jefferson and Elliott townships the two bluff lines again 
approach each other to within less than two miles. The bot- 
tom lands of the Iowa river valley which follows the north- 
east side of these lowlands are on an average thirty feet below 
the latter with a width of two miles. Its southeast extension 
is characterized by frequent bayous, such as Warstoff’s slough, 
Stone lake, Keever slough, Spitznogle lake, and Parson’s lake, 
indicating frequent recent changes in the river channel. The 
smaller valleys of Long creek and Otter creek are cut to a 
slight depth on the west and south border of this plain. 

The East Drift Plain.—-This upland is a southern extension 
of the Illinoian drift plain in Muscatine county. It has an 
average elevation of about 100 feet above the lowlands. Itis 
about nine miles wide on the northern border of the county. 
From there it rapidly tapers until its entire width northeast 
of Wapello is only two miles. From this point a tongue 
extends southeast eight miles farther. The surface of this 
upland is that of a moderately dissected plain, with a general 
slope to the west. Except near the center of Concord town- 
ship it is sharply marked off from the bordering lowlands by 
bluff lines. On the east side this bluff line varies from 100 to 
150 feet in height, andis very steep. Itis only broken by two 
small creeks, one of which runs out on the Mississippi bot- 
toms in the northeast and one in the southeast corner of 
Grandview township. On the west side the bluffs as as a rule 
have a longer and gentler slope and range in height from forty 
to ninety feet. This is always the case where the sand 
prairie beyond it has not recently been cut away. In see- 
tions 10 and 15 of Tp. 75 N., R. IV W., the upland in some 
places merges into the lowland, and no bluffs are present. In 
sections 4, 5, 23, 24 and 25, Tp. 75 N., R. IV W., in the north- 
west corner of Concord Tp., and in sections 9, 10 and 15, Tp. 
74 .N., R. III W., the border of the upland is elevated into an 
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interrupted dune-like marginal ridge rising from ten to thirty 
feet above the low uplands. This is invariably associated 
with a few small, shallow, undrained basins on the upland 
next the ridge and is apparently the result of wind action. In 
the northeastern half of Grandview township there are some 
flat, ill-defined swells with a northwest-southeast elongation, 
rising thirty feet above the general upland level, while in 
Jefferson township several shallow and wide loess-covered 
valleys with a northeast-southwest trend slightly indent the 
surface. ‘The most conspicuous of these is in sections 1, 3 and 
Pane p. (oN, Re TW. 

The West Drift Plain.—The southwestern part of the county 
is occupied by a drift plain varying in height from 650 feet to 
875 feet above sea level. Its highest point, which is also the 
highest in the county, appears to be in the west end of Morn- 
ing Sun township. The bluffs terminating this upland piain 
on.the east and extending from Sec. 6, Tp. 76 N., R. V W., 
to See. 35, Tp. 73 N., R. II W., are everywhere well marked 
and range from a height of 125 feet in Union and Columbus 
City townships to less than seventy-five feet in Marshall town- 
ship, along the west side of Wapello Prairie. The surface of 
the plain has a general slope to the northeast. In Union, 
Columbus City, and Grove townships, and in the southeastern 
part of Marshall township, the creeks have open valleys with 
slopes on either side sometimes half a mile in length, that 
merge into the upland plain. In Morning Sun, in the south 
end of Wapello, and in Elliott townships the slopes of the small 
drainage valleys are usually sharply marked off from the 
upland plain, and the creek valleys are more narrow. In 
nearly all the streams which run from west to east, the south 
slope of the valleys are more steep and bluff-like than the 
north slopes. This is a noticeable feature of Goose, Short, 
Long and Buffington creeks and of that part of Otter creek 
which runs from west to east. Two features of this upland 
deserve special notice. There is a long depression resemb- 
ling a shallow drainage valley extending from the lowa river 
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border of the upland, just north of Columbus Junction, south- 
west and then south, to the southeast corner of Elm Grove 
township and thence into Henry county. The average width 
of this depression is one and one-fourth miles, and where best 
defined its bottom lies about forty feet below the upland and 
about 710 feet above sea level. Where it crosses Long creek 
its banks on either side become indistinct. A smaller branch 
leaves it and follows the south tributary of Long creek from 
the northeast corner of Long Grove township to the south- 
west corner, where it becomes confluent with the main 
depression again. This channel was first observed and 
described by Mr. Frank Leverett of the U. S. Geological 
Survey”. 

Another noticeable feature is a line of high level traversing 
this upland and following the valley just described on the east. 
In Columbus City township it is not well defined, but just 
south of Long creek it forms two parallel, well marked swells 
extending south through Marshall township into Des Moines 
county. In the vicinity of Cairo these swells reach in places 
an altitude of 770 feet, while farther south they rise nearly a 
hundred feet higher. Each swell is about a mile wide and the 

‘two are half a mile apart. A minor feature in the topography 
of the county which deserves mention are some sink holes 
occurring on the upland in the northeast quarter of Sec. 18, 
Tp. 73 N., R. III W., near the Concord schoolhouse. These 
sink holes, which are about twenty feet deep and from five to 
eight rods wide, are due to subterranean caverns in the lower 
Burlington limestone which forms the underlying rock in this 
section. 


TABLE OF ELEVATIONS. 


Below is given a table of elevations containing all the rail- 
road stations in the county and a few other places. It ap- 
pears that of the four roads represented each has a datum of 
its own, the difference between two of these data exceeding 


*Monograph. U.S. Geol. Surv., No. xxxviil. 
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100 feet. As the railroads intersect, connections were easily 
made and the elevations here given have been reduced to a 
common datum, the one adopted for the C. R. 1. & P. R. R. 
in Gannett’s Dictionary of Altitudes in the United States. 


STATION. ALTITUDE. AUTHORITY. 
IEPA den LSC TeU OBITS OR Oe OL CI DRO ORE arc Cone 599 B. Ga, Rig NERY 
GATE OIG ere yacner eae ae sniks < oraye ose Ace anicin me si raies Sooke tales 621 Ci glRe lloe's Jee Ra 
COlPiiMlOwe JieiNCnONy, ar aeons canoe os jod aceeneaas 599 CORRe lec Pay. 
Comet metre eri toe wn ridin nce aire es 708 Co A ee DR Vie 
JS bqiCley hBhOVA TOs cr S pesos o Golo hood ODOM Oee CoD Oda ae 568 ee CeakRy. 
JEU REXOVOUON Fe eye, bo Gare REAR RECR rene eR Care aecaae Steric eicrnaaa yeas yore 606 Cer Resi a bas yas 
(Strela Gavel Cinema tere aneerinices tee ene ta even Mer ere chorace Mio aps ne. egos 706 M.N. &S. Ry. 
Highest point on R.R. 2 miles W. of Morning Sun 846 ire Cresy 
Euishest pointion Re Ro Zamiles B.of Wetts... 7.2% 710 CoRR See eR, 
LIDS Shed os ceesire aici 1yiae fro sO ace ore Casa a Penner re 663 Cae e cae Rav, 
Weveereacteots Oalkwiliecorutac stele cites Hokie one ats 549 TaCa Ry. 
WUTC iiymeecner pein tale. eayaware Per ttas Sie baer aah inte eeete ne ni niss aparece 760 Peer COUR 
Mississippi river, opposite Keithsburg, L. W...... Sys 
MlCopriolih ales (Se lole IES (Orgy, Ihe Cn NIE Ono Ang a sone 745 Tet Oe IR scot INI, IR 
Mitonamamom smith melinw Oran Clep Ot rete ites aa at tetas alec: 760 le Creek: 
Mio remiiieesS TMI Re CLOSSIM Orr. asters oie yskjers ese 752 BE Gra Albeaee IN GRA 
INGWY DOME ytere ete tots tere ood naa Siam sii aiscslh, ofowvisiaveceuber 731 Cake 
(©) ai caval] laren tira re een en ain ese rer ee toaes WaySgwewsiio sce Bey ei Ceaksye 
Orteleolisa-ck; we Whee: jesneue dite ee oe eat egress a 526 
a PLO daca os eis tare er esterase isreiets 6 aYae em «feiss 588 Derg AG cy lhe ces IN glee 
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The greater part of the land in the county drains into the 
Towa river which follows in its course an earlier drainage line 
established long before the deposition of the drift. The rains 
on the flat lowlands along the rivers sink for the most part 
into the ground, which is naturally drained to some extent by 
seepage through the sand in which the water is quite free to 
move. Natural superficial drainage lines on the surface are 
almost wholly absent here. Since these lands were brought un- 
der cultivation the natural drainage has been aided by ditch- 
ing, and some of the bottom lands have been protected from 
overflows by the construction of levees. 

With the exception of a dozen sections of land the east 
drift plain drains into the Iowa river. The divide between 
the Mississippi and the Iowa follows closely the crest of the 
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Mississippi bluffs in Port Louisa and Jefferson townships. 
North of this it turns west and runs a little more than two 
miles west of the bluffs. The drainage of the eastern slope 
of this divide at the south end is therefore for the most part 
effected by very short and deep gullies or ravines with steep 
sides, evidently the result of very recent erosion, while the 
somewhat longer ravines in Grandview township appear to be 
the upper portions of older creeks whose lower ends have 
been cut away by the westward recession of the bluff line. 
Except in the northern part of this county, where it is less, 
the slope of the highland to the west is quite uniformly twenty 
feet permile. The creeks flow in general toward the southwest. 
They are quite wide and rather shallow in their upper courses 
and sometimes have a poorly drained alluvial bottom. A con- 
siderable part of the land surface is still flat and undissected 
by these ravines. 

The drainage of the western drift plain in the southern tier 
of townships is mostly to the north but otherwise resembles _ 
somewhat that of the east drift plain. , Honey and Smith 
creeks come across the county line from the south and have 
alluvial valleys along their lower courses which widen out in 
places to almost a quarter of a mile. Farther up stream, 
where they cut the underlying limestone, their valleys are 
narrow. It is evident that these creeks follow old drainage 
lines which: have a considerably higher gradient than the 
present stream. All of the streams in this region are fed by 
springs coming from the base of the limestone. More than 
half a dozen creeks running north are tributarties of Otter 
creek, which follows the south side of the preglacial excava- 
tion under Wapello prairie. Part of its water evidently 
escapes into the sand of the lowlands, for the increase down 
the stream is not always proportionate to the water it receives 
from the uplands. Its tributaries from the north side are 
small and few, owing to underground seepage. In the south- 
east part of Marshall township it occupies a broad valley with 
a high bottom land. Long creek has a general course from 
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west to east and collects the run-off from most of Elm Grove 
and Columbus City townships and from the north half of 
Marshall township. Jn Marshall township its valley varies 
from one-fourth to half a mile in width and is largely occu- 
pied by a terrace which rises from twenty to thirty feet above 
its own alluvial bottom. This terrace is seen with interrup- 
tions as far .west as the northeast corner of Elm Grove 
township. In this basin the upland is less flat than in the 
tracts previously described and the drainage is more mature. 
There are some indications that that part of Long creek which 
' lies in Tp. 75 N., R. V. W., and in the two north tiers of sec- 
tions in Tp. 74 N., R. V. W., has been captured by the lower 
creek and taken across a rocky ridge in sections 12 and 13, 
Tp. 75, N. R. V. W. At this point its valley is rock bound on 
both sides and very narrow and itis cut in an upland that 
gives no indications of the presence of a drainage line before 
one is on the very border ofits valley. The wide, well matured 
slopes of the valley of Johnny creek, which comes from the 
east and meets the upper part of Long creek just before it 
enters the rock bound channel, suggests that its course may 
run to an earlier mouth of the upper part of Long creek. 

Decisive evidence of such a change seems to be lacking, how- 
ever. Short and Goose creeks are very much like Long creek. 
For four miles northwest of Columbus Junction the water- 
shed between the lowa river and Short creek follows the 
brink of the bluff and the narrow tongue of upland between 
them drains into the creek. Some of its small tributaries 
formerly extended beyond the present bluff line and have 
recently been cut short by tre recession of the latter. This 
divide is at present rapidly shifting to the west. In the 
southwest ccrner of Morning Sun township, where the surface 
is flat and only gently trenched by drainage lines, the run-off 
is collected into the head of Crooked creek and carried west. 
The southwest corner of Elm Grove township is drained in the 
same direction. 
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On the West Liberty Plain and Wapello prairie lowlands the 
rains readily soak into the sandy ground except in some low 
and swampy draws where the soil is black and deep. The 
upper thirty or forty feet of filling on these lands consist of 
sandy material which allows a free seepage of the water. 
Under this superficial sand there is a blue clay more imper- 
vious to water. In many places, and for long distances on 
either side of the Iowa and the Cedar rivers, springs issue 
from the base of the overlying sand. The bottoms of the 
Iowa river are more or less subject to annual overflows 
above its junction with the Cedar. The Iowa river has a 
number of meanders with curvatures having a radius of from 
.14 to .46 of a mile, averaging .23 of a mile, and separated by 
straight races a mile or more in length. Recently, some of 
these meanders have been vacated by the main current and the 
channel has been straightened, owing perhaps to the greater 
violence of the floods produced by the removal of the natural 
vegetation in the drainage basin of the river. Below Colum- 
bus Junction the meanders of the Iowa have a mean radius 
of .55 of a mile, ranging from .28 to .92. A considerable part 
of the bottom has been reclaimed for tillage by ditches and 
levees. 

STRATIGRAPHY. 


General Relations of Strata, 


The northeast half of Louisa county is covered with a 
heavy deposit of drift from one to three hundred feet in 
thickness. Hast of the bluff line which follows the west side 
of the Iowa river, no bed rock is known to outerop, and ius 
presence has been reported from only a single well not far from 
the mouth of the Iowa river. Several wells have reached a 
depth of less than 400 feet above sea level. Previous to the 
deposition of the drift this part of the county was excavated 
to this depth by some stream whose valley extends north and 
east under Muscantine and Scott counties. The extensive 
erosion of the bed rock over this wide area is due to its soft- 
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ness. It was a skale or clay more than 200 feet in thickness. 
Part of this formation may yet be left under the drift or it may 
have been removed, exposing the Devonian limestone under- 
neath. In the southwestern part of this county the drift is 
thinner, being seldom more than 100, and frequently less than 
fifty feet. It rests on the Burlington limestone, which is 
about fifty feet thick. This in turn overlies the soft, shaly 
beds that have been removed from the area to the north and 
east. 

The general classification of the formations in the county 
is given in the following table: 


GROUP. SYSTEM SERIES. STAGF. 
Recent Alluvial 
Sangam’ n 
Illinoian 


; Pleistocene 
Cenozoic Yarmouth 


Glacial 


Kansan 


Aftonian 


Pre- Kansan 


Geest 


Upper Carboniferous} Des Moines 


Paleozoic Carboniferous St. Louis ? 


Mississippian Augusta 


Kinderhook 
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UNDERLYING FORMATIONS. 


The lowest rock which comes into view in this county is a 
blue shale. Several wells have penetrated this to a depth of 
more than 200 feet. One of these was sunk by Mr. P. A. 
Yohe at the Concord schoolhouse in See. 18, Tp. 73 N, R. IIT W. 
He reports 148 feet of ‘‘soapstone of a light blue color,”’ be- 
ginning at a depth of twenty-three feet below the curb. Then 
there was thirty feet of black. material of about the same 


composition as the ‘‘soapstone.’’ Under this again there 
was ninety feet of ‘‘soapstone of the same kind as that 
above.’’ In another well near the center of the west line of 


Sec. 12, Tp. 73 N., R. IV W., the same upper blue shale and 
the dark shale below it were again found, but the well was 
not sunk to quite the same depth as the previous one. In 
the northwest quarter of See. 22, Tp. 73 N., R. III W., 210 
feet of shale was penetrated below ninety feet of drift. 
There was some dark material about fifty feet above the bot- 
tom. At Linton, in Des Moines county, about three miles 
south of Morning Sun, Mr. S. C. Petterson drilled a well to 
the depth of 365 feet. He found ninety feet of drift, below 
which which were 275 feet of shale. About fifty feet above 
the bottom there was some ten feet of dark brown material 
which was reported by the driller as ‘‘ resembling coal.”’ 
The close correspondence of the strata reported from these 
wells by different parties leaves no doubt that a heavy shale 
underlies the south and west part of the county as a continu- 
ous formation. Some wells in the northwestern part of the 
county give less conclusive evidence to the same effect. It 
is doubtless the same shale which has been found at the same 
horizon in several wells in the city of Burlington. Data ob- 
tained in the surrounding counties and elsewhere in the state, 
indicate that the downward succession of formations below 
the shale just described is about as follows : ‘ 
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THICKNESS OF FORMATIONS BELOW THE SHALE. 


FEET. 
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The Mississippian Series. 


The rocks which come under this heading are so intimately 
associated with each other in their outcrops that the details 
of the several subdivisions are best presented together. 
Briefly told, they consist of soft and easily eroded clays, 
sandstones and impure limestones below, usually called the 
Kinderhook, and of more durable limestones above, known as 
the Burlington. They appear to the best advantage for 
study in the bluffs west of the Mississippi and south of the 
Towa in Elliott, Wapello, and Morning Sun townships, rising 
to the greatest height near the southern boundary of the 
county, and becoming less and less conspicuous as we follow 
the bluff line to the north and west. Westof Elrick Junction 
the edge of the Burlington limestone recedes trom the bluffs 
and seldom appears in the slope, but it can always be found 
in the creeks farther to the south. North of Otter creek it 
is not found within two miles of the Iowa river bluffs. The 
following typical sections are arranged in order from south- 
east to northwest. They describe the several rock ledges in 
each exposure in numerical order from below upward. Each 
ledge or seam is also marked by a separate number in brack- 
ets. These latter figures refer to the several divisions in the 
general section (Fig. 1) to which it has been referred and 
which will be found described after the presentation of the 
local details. 
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SECTIONS IN THE BLUFFS AND CREEKS NORTH AND EAST OF 


1. SECTION 


MORNING SUN. 


ON THE FIRST CREEK IN THE MISSISSIPPI BLUFFS NORTH OF;THE 
COUNTY LINE SOUTHWEST OF OAKVILLE, IN THE Sw. & 
OF SECS shape ak Ney lw 


Feet 

(9) Disintegrated crinoidal limestone................... 6 

SN Ol aket deste on ca ng eemORMoRT or eG ni oW Ger armor homon tated 1 

(9) Disintegrated crinoidal limestone.........,..,...... 3 

(OB le sha) Gisreacaaee tyne weet ae ip ain es oe ee eee: 1 
(9) Hard, white, criniodal limestone with chert in upper 

Ve ViOUISs.9 Rory cance A aye miele AOA Sv cto otal onesies chia eaten a ave nays 8 


(6, 7 and 8?) Beds changing from a disintegrated, yel- 
low, shaly residue below, to a somewhat crumbling 


crinoidal limestone with much chert above........... 20 
(6) Yellow magnesian limestone with irregular bedding 

above and occasional quartzose concretions... ...... ti 
(5) Oolitie, yellow or brown, fossiliferous, disinte- 

PLALCOSNUIN COLON Eee trnteyes cia, sear cyatct es consicq Peart oanl howard eran 2 
(4) Pine sandstone, like mumaber lt cn. ccs ae rans 14 


(8) Compact, dark gray limestone, somewhat weather- 
ed, showing small cavities and veins filled with calcite 3 

(2) Bluish white, fine sandstone, weathering yellow, 
with casts of gasteropods and lamellibranchs......... 8 


2 SECTION ON THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER BLUFFS ON THE SECOND CREEK NORTH OF 
THE COUNTY LINE IN THE EAST HALF OF SEC, 34, Tp. 73 N., R. II W. 


FEET, 
15. (11) Blue shaly beds, weathering yellow, with some cal- 
careous and cherty bands above .............s0..es005 iy 42 
4s. Concenled Stamos in Ohashi ltteer aioe ae ? 
TSAO) Chettteniss sca ee pete ta eee er eee 1 
12-10) eBrown limestone ancdicherbinr cam cnrsentaemencie aes 24 
11. (10) Brown limestone, disintegrated.................... 1 
10. (10) Bluish shaly material, with quartz geodes below.... 2 
9. (9) White crinoidal limestone, with quartz geodes in a 
shaly Seam Neary VASO neeatcevs sation isin st aa ata races 8 
StiCon Cealedie yw nxrs de cnsonide a nmiere mn oe ean rarern cee Greeters 2 
7 (9) Wihiteycrinoidal limestone: cmecsneristieiseis eer 4 
Gv CONn onl an: Hace. stepe.c has cuasroen eee ah vomeraeireek Gmee Eaeens ff 
5. (9) Hard, white and yellow crinoidal limestone, mode- 
erately fine grained, with layers of chert............. 10 
4, (6) Yellow, rather fine-grained dolomitic crinoidal lime- 
stone, broken with many joints in upper part ....... 10 
3. (5) Oolitie limestone with Spirifer marionensis Shum., 


Productella concentrica, Hall, Spirifer (undeser. sp), 
Athyris, sp., Zaphrentis, sp.,and Orthoceras, sp...... 3 
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FEET. 

2. (3 and 4) Yellow or rusty brownish, weathered, compact 

limestone, with arenaceous rock above.......... .... 5 
1. (2) Bluish fine sandstone, weathering yellow, with teeth 

of Helodus and casts of brachiopods in upper part. 

Syringothyris extenuatus Hall occurs near the top of 

the lowest number; also Spirifer biplicatus Hall and 

PE OOKTE HOSA Onntin Cite RD CLEC PRTC RICO 9 


8 SECTION IN THE WEST BANK OF A CREEK NORTH OF THE CENTER OF THE SOUTH 
LINE OF THE Nw. \% OF SEC. 23, Tp. 73 N., R. II W. 


BEET. 
5. (9) Chert bands in decayed limestone,................. 4? 
4. (9) Bluish white or white crinoidal limestone, mostly in 
8 to 10 inch ledges. Contains EHutrochocrinus lovei W. 
& S., Spiriter plenus Hall, also Chonetes logani Hall. 
Schinophoria swallowi Hall, and Actinocrinus multi- 
raciatus Shum. in the upper part....... ee Eee 15 
8. (7) Irregularly bedded, coarse, crinoidal limestone...., 6 
2. Concealed ........ Parc Shay akirohs 2] oySa ora aoe tont ove) savasoy Ga ee sine stro cee ‘Sony 
1. (6) Buff shaly materia), disintegrated................... 3 


4. SECTION ON A CREEK ONE MILE SOUTHEAST OF ELRICK JUNCTION, IN THE 
SOUTH PART OF SEC. 29, Tp. 73 N., R. II W. 


FEET. 
5. (5 and 6) Yellow limestone, exhibiting oolitic structure 
NCO Wesperctstesisiaisieriset sveisieal cise are) = ral arsiate draws evere tre ncn dee acess 10 
4, (4) Blue, evenly bedded, argillaceous sandstone........ 2 
8. (8) Fine grained, concretionary, yellow or brown lime- 
SUONOMGISINGO PLATE GIR ecm artercentrs etertieramayectoer ate tonite 4 
2. (2) Soft, fine grained sandstone, with Helodus teeth at 
WAS OM Pe ait tetean stecavctee omeaeiancs persica erate iarctone eiarh itis, seGio eialatotelel evens 24 


1. (2) Blue, soft, sandy material, with wavy yellow stained 
bands containing Chonopectus fisheri N. & P., above. 6 


6. SECTION ON THE EAST BANK OF SMITH CREEK JUST SOUTH OF ELRICK JUNCTION, 
IN THE Sw. % OF SEC. 29, Tp. 73 N., R. Il W 


FEET, 
6. (6) Irregularly bedded and leached limestone.......... ? 
hy. OOnVEIEC Racks ocot endo ae MOR ODnodooD on ote ane erates 10 
4. (2) Fine grained, soft, arenaceous rock.............. .. 3 
SHCL Soft sblme nun cto usis lalate sstserlerrs s+) syeit ele stele eysia 9 
en) aCanbonaceouses hale rrtwmrraeyetertere se siates «isietels stones iss. 1 
1. (1) Blue unctuous shale with thin seams of calcareous 


MIVA CCLL A eR eta aon ae mate Sie ate cee Gade ote eiaTsed eevee 6 
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6, SECTION IN AND NEAR ANDERSON’S QUARRY ON THE EAST BANK OF SMITH CREEK 
WEST OF THE CENTER OF THE Sw. &% OF BEC, 29, Tr. 73. N., KR. IT W. 


FEET, 
9. (9) Crinoidal white limestone (quarry rock)...........- 5 
8. (6 and 7) Apparently weathered crinoidal, cherty lime- 
stone, mostly conceal odin se ctr eeurceter e eetrna rr 13 
7. (6) Brown limestone, with scant crinoidal fragments in 
@ SIN GLOOM GC vex wi viene ols wrath: alvy exsfersieue sla oxeres cherener arent of tf 
6- ((6)-Seaimi- of chertiand shally 1.05 .ome ater ait ents ob 


5, (5 and 6) Single ledge of yellowish, hard limestone, with 
geodes of calcite, sparse crinoidal fragments above 


and two ten inch bands of oolite below.............. 8 
4.— (4) “Arenaeeous softirockies, .. spece. tenis © ealeie ieee: 3 
8. (8) Irregularly bedded, leached brown limestone....... 34 


2. (2) Bluish gray, arenaceous, soft rock with De/todus oc- 
cidentalis, Leidy,Cladodus and Chomatodus and frag- 
- ments of brachiopods and lamellibranchs, such as 
Grammysia plena Hall, Pugnazx striatocostata M. & W. 

ANCL OLOMCHIG SDicicenah ceils Seles Uae e He Gea 4 
1. (land 2) Soft gray beds above, and shaly beds below, 
mostly concealed under the quarry rock but appear 
a few rods south, containing Orthoceras (indianensis?) 

and other fossils near the middle.................... 20 


7, SECTION ON THE EAST BANK OF SMITH CREEK NEAR THE BRIDGE IN THE Nw. 
Y% OF SEC, 31, Tp. 73 N.,R. Il W 


~ FEET. 
9. (9) White or bluish crinoidal limestone with Pyroductus 
burlingtonensts Hall, and a Pemtremttes.........0000 8 
Be (8) "Ch ert: ne states ees erect einepeem ere oe eee 1 
7. (7) Irregularly bedded, knotty limestone with chert 
PDO MC arose, < eres oso et erorerme enies ea ees Aes Rene eer Tee ere aeeaae 5 
6. (6) Mostly thin bedded, shaly limestone with crinoid 
SLemMiragMenitscanrwn sees Measietne ose mayen 3 
5. (6) White crinoidal limestone above, more irregularly 
beddedvanducherty.bGlowaremcccr ete ate er eee meee 10 
4, (6) Brownish, fine granular limestone in two ledges 
with small fragments of crinoid seams............... 6 


(5) Oolitic limestone with fossils: Spirifer marionensis 
Shum. Athyris crassicardinalis White, Rhipidomella 
burlingtonensis Hall, Straparollus obtusus Hall, Chon- 
etes logani N. & P., Athyris sp., Zaphrentis sp........ 24 

2. (4) Bluish, fine grained arenaceous rock with bracbio- 

pods. A thin seam of shale above and near middle.. 384 

1. (3) Compact, fine grained limestone, thin bedded (bitu- 

IMMOUS: SIEM) J Saar cryntemiernheosmaete a TR ee ee 14 


ioe) 


| 


8. SECTION 


Cs SAS) 


~ 


—_ 


9. SECTION 


i (8S) 


TYPICAL SECTIONS. 15 


IN A QUARRY BELONGING TO JAMES ELRICK NEAR TH! SOUTH COUNTY 
LINE ON THE LEFT BANK OF SMITH CREBK, 


FEET 
(a Weathenredilimestomey:. 7 oc cite bits aetsics natwe «ace ole 22 
Ga (IO 2) eit trer terres erercretete ce. <tarsvertare. cicieeie is ercictmions ales baa 4 
(9?) Crinoidal limestone with fish teeth near top ...... 2 
(QESobtalimies totter se. sas clic iol sere Guokle css d ety acsoie 1 
(9) Blue shale with some chert below................... 2 


(9) Fine: grained, yellowish limestone with Productus 
semireticulatus (Martin) Spirifer plenus Hall, a Pen- 
tremttes, in straight even ledges with fish teeth above. 2 


(OBB lershiall Cope vases scersrusncesys civ acsva olsen el anarnare acs 4 
(9) Bluish, rather fine grained limestone............... 2 
(QeCheriglayers,aterrmptedser avast enee c seine cot cre il 
(9) Coarse grained, yellowish or white crinoidal lime- 
SLOMG Seiterevemverorcusts ershenss alateten crencbay noe ianor-usl sean Gratebeutearsteaic 44 
(9) Bluish white crinoidal limestone, upper ledges very « 
evenly bedded, lower ledges somewhat fine grained 
with Dielasma rowlez, Worthen...........--se0cssees 8 
(8?) Softer limestone with some quartz geodes.......... 1 


IN J.H. SPRINGSTEEN’S QUARRY ON THE SOUTH BANK OF SMITH CREEK, 


IN THE Sw. & OF THE Sw. &% OF SEC. 36, Tp. 73 N., R. L111 W 


(10?) Blue shaly beds........... anu hs SCG nalsa tee iite etehahiers 35:3 
(9) White crinoidal limestone in very regular ledges 
near middle, and with some chert in the upper part.. 7 


10. SECTION SEEN IN SOME QUARRIES ON GOSPEL RUN, NEAR THE NORTH LINE OF 


8. 


2 WwW HO 


pa 


SEC. 27, Tp. 73 N., R. III W. 


FEET. 
(9) Chert and disintegrated limestone with Hutrocho- 
crinus lovet W.and S..........- BNs ay castetsy ate, dole Wagan co es 3 
(9) Crinoidal limestone, somewhat thin-bedded, with a 
Pentremites...... eeecaeuiee eter as SNCS tTS SUG Ess oves tere ike 9 
(9) Thin bedded, criniodal limestone............. PRESS He ws 
(3) Cl ,.s ao duandnabaoondes fadeaak oleae tote chins sian ootteya hee ee: 
(7) Yellow, irregularly fedded ihruontGne SAO Oe re 4 
(6) Yellow, disintegrated crinoidal limestone.......... 34 
(6) Coarsely aggregated crinoidal limestone with Zod- 
ocrinus pyriformis Shum............. MolefererarensvoretaeceTeiet 2 
(6?) Shaly disintesrated materials... 2.6... 60... ee i 


11. SECTION ON THE NORTH BANK OF A TUIBUTARY TO HONEY CREEK, IN THE Ne, 


4, 


Bie 


Y% OF THE Nw. &% OF SEC. 21, Tp. 73 N,, R. II W. 


FEET 
(9) Crinoidal limestone with some chert................ 5 
Conceal edie cristata Raitereiet ese SiO Cintarcin eam nciem er 25 
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FERT. 
2. (?) Yellow disintegrated limestone with cast of a large 
LAST OMTONT > Co bO LACAN DHObO OODHNOS HAD Jos Cora ODIs 2 
1. (4?) Bluish, arenaceous rock of fine texture............ 4 


12. GENERAL SECTION IN THE QUARRIES ON HONEY CREEK, NEAR THE NORTH LINE 
OF THE Sw. % OF SEC. 28, Tp. 73.N., III W. 


FEET 
18. (10) Yellow limestone and chert, alternating..... . ese 4 
7 ae (LO Crinordallimestonec. nectar eee aeitne meats ers 12 
1G CLO? MB weyshalOnecG cv angers ieee a te Ne eco etets 2 
15s (LO?)eShaly and ichertyslimeston emma ae ariceiee orcs 1g 
TA, “Qe Chere. ict aocoee tree cers ae Goss oct e Riot aneia is fee oamonstsiens 1 
13:> -(@)eBImeshalenn naa-tasen a Secretion wee cetera 4 
12. (9) Disintegrated crinoidal limestone.................. 3 


11. (9) Disintegrated crinoidal limestone, brown or yellow, 
with Deltodus spatulatus N. & W., Venustodus ro- 


bustus St. J. and W , and Ctenacanthus spine........ + 
10. (9) Yellow weathered crinoidal limestone with some 

GHETE Rava tence nnerater rine ints, Saree Oe AR eee Rees 24 
OM A eWhite Chertotacennescseasoarcc Oe SoA als eae 4 


8. (9) Yellowish crinoidal limestone with chert above and 
containing TZeletocrinus umbrosus Hall, Dorycrinus 
guinguelobus Hall, Actinocrinus maltisadiatus Shum- 
ard, Batocrinus pistillus M .& W., Dichocrinus stria- 
tus. Ow., and Sh., Autrochocrinus christyt Shum., 
Spiriter logant Hall, S. grimest Hall, Productus burl- 
ingtonensis Hall, Zaphrentis centralis E. and H., and 


BD  SY PEL LOD ON eer aia ee ea aie isl ete whe ners aise ee TS 4 
7. (9) Yellowish, fine grained limestone with small open 
DOCK EUS Trctre can sects erat nerertiey ERO eee ante ee 1 


6. (9) Bluish white crinoidal limestcne in iedges from one 
to three feet in thickness, without chert, containing 
some of the fossils of number 8, and also Platycrinus 


nodostriatus W. and Sp., and P. glyptus M. andW.... 6 
5. (8) Crinoidal limestone with much chert............... 3 
4, (7) Very irregularly bedded yellow limestone........... i 
55 U0) Olan) (NEES oasno0dsqodcee so sednancnaac $ 
2. (6) Yellow, weathered crinoidal limestone with scattered 

irregular layers of more solid limestone and chert.... 9 


1. (6?) Yellow shaly material resembling leached, disinte- 
grated limestone, with occasional cavities lined with 
CLYSUAIS. covyecto natsyerenci eur wire chs urpueerenie Tare ae ae eae 3 


Numbers 1 to 5 are seen in the creek bank, just below the 
main quarry ; numbers 6 to 12 appear in the face on the main 


TYPICAL SECTIONS. AH 


quarry on the west side of the ravine; and numbers 6 to 18 
appear on the opposite side of the creek, in following it one- 
fifth ofa mile up stream. LRhipidomella burlingtonensis Hall 
was seen in one of the beds numbered 5, 6 or 7. 


13. SECTION ON THE RIGHT BANK OF HONEY CREEK, BELOW THE RAILROAD 
BRIDGE IN THE SOUTHWEST CORNER OF SEC. 28, Tp. 73 N., R III W. 


FEET, 
6. (9 &10) Yellow, very much weathered limestone, with 
cherty layers and fish teeth near the middle.......... 10 
5. (9) Grayish yellow, crinoidal limestone with some 
SQAMISKOt CH OLtmertas casas cheese tis totals Meee ete weal es 5s 
4. (9) Grayish yellow, crinoidal limestone without chert 
(main quarry VE CGS) ee Wena tvssueee ie cteuetansae t aiee tine 2 64 
8. (8) -Chert in small irregular nodules......... .....- ae 
2. (7) Disintegrated brown rock, almost shaly, with a 
moresolidwlayer mear miiGdl Gnas. sas: seh teen e a cise i 
TLS CRAY CHAYES tracer ear recap Aen Grke Ino ater ceae Detar Rare tort eC Eapt rae it 


14. SECTION ON THE BAST BANK OF A RAILROAD CULT -AT THEE PGE OF TBE 


UPLAND, THREE MILES NORTH OF MORNING SUN. 
FEET. 


5. (6?) Disintegrated brownish magnesian limestone with 
Athyris incrassatus Hall and Chonetes illinotensis W. 3 
A. (2&4?) Yellow, weathered, fine sandstone, with #d 
mondia burlingtonensis M & W., Spirifer biplicatus 
Hall, Chonopectus fisheri, N & P.: Pugnax striatocos- 
tata M. & W. (var) Orthothetes inequalis (?) Hall, Cho 
NANESAS Og VMAS AAMIIED Wits OOo SE RMT eRe CE ORC 8 
8. (2) Fine blue sandstone with few fossils.............. 10 
2. (2) Fine grained blue sandstone with casts of Productus 
laevicostatus White, Productus cooperensis Swallow, 
Athyris corpulenta Winch., Orthothetes inegalis (?) 
Hall, and other lamellibranchs in abundance........ 2 
beet UO Eat OC teemrrates par seen suse schoo Aten ces pea aces ace tvis a ecete 2 1 


is. SECTIONS IN A RAVINE FOLLOWING THE WEST BANK OF THE RAILROAD 
ONE AND A HALF MILES NORTH OF MORNING SUN, IN THE NORTH- 


BASPICORNER OF SH EG: now ip. 7gUN.5 he LL Wi 
FEET. INCHES 


(ONC EL Gmla VOLS cemsctcrm ris oyscsls ier snei aoreane a eather yon mks 10 

3. (9) White or yellowish crinoidal limestone, with teeth 
OL OF OdUS, QEllOauscAnd VOLAAOAUSi nn) veces arte 
(9) Greenish white crinoidal limestone with Lobocrinus 
pyritormis Shum., Dizygocrinus rodundus Yand and 
Shum., Dorycrinus quinquelobus Hall, Eutrochocrinus 
lovei W.and8., Pentremites elongatus Shumard, Actino- 
crinus Beal NeW oe a ae os teen ok ee ames 14 


vo 
noe 


cw) 
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1. (9) White erinoidal limestone with AAzpzdomella bur- 
lingtoneusis Hall, and Spirifir plenus Wall............ 4 


16. SECTION IN DELZELL’S QUARRY, NEAR CONCORD SCHOOLHOUSE, IN THE 
Ne. 4 OF THE Ne. % OF SEC. 18, Tp. 73 N., R. Il W. 


FEET 
2. (6) Yellow limestone, rather fine grained, with frag- 
ments of crinoid stems, in heavy ledges.............. a 
1. (6) Disintegrated and soft yellow limestone............ 4 


It will be noticed that in nearly all the sections in the bluffs 
bordering the river lowlands the lower soft Kinderhook beds 
appear. They have evidently been protected from destruc- 
tion by the overlying Burlington limestones. West of Honey 
creek these bluffs seldom show anything but drift. Along 
that branch of Otter creek which runs through the north tier 
of sections in Tp. 73 N., R. 1V W., nothing but drift is seen, 
and explorations in several wells show that these beds have 
been deeply eroded. The drift is at least one hundred feet 
deep. In Sections 11, 13, 14, 23 and 24 the Burlington lime- 
stone is, however, frequently in evidence along the water- 
courses, and it appears even as far north as near the center 
of the Sw. 4 of Sec. 3in Tp. 73.N.,R. IV W. But these expo- 
sures havea limited vertical range, as is evident from the fol- 
lowing instances. 


SECTIONS IN OTTER CREEK BASIN. 


17, SECTIONS IN AND NEAR AN OLD QUARRY ON THE EAST BANK OF OTTER CREEK, IN 
THE Ne, % OF THE Ne. 4% OF SEC. 14, Tp, 73 N., R. IV W. 


FEET. 
4 S(O) Wihitetcrinoidall limestone ter seule micnte serene 8 
Opa), BME SAL Os © Metre damon caves wis crerece UR site oration We 
Dit CONCCRVE Din se steamy hells asters semis halen PTE eee ommete ae Ome 
1. (7) Crinoidal limestone and shaly material with some 
quartz geodes (exposed farther up in the creek) ..... 5 


18. SECTION ON THE WEST BANK OF OTTER CREEK, NEAR THE CENTE? OF THE WEST 


LINE OF SEC. 21, Tp 73-N.,R. 1V W 
FEET, 


1. (9 & 10?) Somewhat disintegrated limestone, yellow or 
brown, with frequent bands of chert. ............... 17 
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19, SECTION IN CHURCHMAN'S QUARRY IN THE WEST BANK OF OTTER CREEK 
NEAR THE SOUTHWEST CORNER OF SEC, 14, Tp. 73N.,R.1V W 
FEET. INCHES 


Dram ECL OUCAT ALES UO Marae crema nuit eeereke matte te lecovabaye, aver dee 1 
rae (Om CMO Meee EAa eins nastier Cis acta anehinloeay orem ek etek cena 10 
1. (9) Bluish white crinoidal limestone in ledges from 6 to 

AICHE St MAC HI CKMESSamtaccievet incite earner tem fete eters 8 


SECTIONS IN LONG CREEK BASIN. 


Following Long Creek west we find bed rock for the first 
time near the east line of Sec. 13, Tp. 74 N., R. VW. From 
this point the exposures are almost continuous along the 
south fork for two miles, but have a limited vertical range. 
The Kinderhook beds gradually disappear under the overly- 
ing limestones. The Buffington fork is rocky a mile from its 
mouth and has a few scattered exposures farther west. The 
north or main branch runs through a valley in which the 
Burlington limestone is frequently exposed in the bluffs or 
on the small tributaries. But with few exceptions these 
rocky cliffs are less than twenty feet in height. 


20. SECTION ON A SMALL TRIBUTARY OF LONG CREEK, SOUTH OF THE CENTER OF 
THE Se. % OF SEC. 12, Tp, 74N.,R. VW. 


FEET. 
4. (?) Brownish grav, compact, siliceous rock, possibly 
changed locally from a dolomitic limestone by infil- 
(HMO 5 o.4 doc onc ddGandboodd PUCdeosm na ancD Gono onde 48) 
Be (GA) WSK MG ORK ees cnan Op mesa ce cen OMe nee BO mods Been oe 2 
2. (2) Blue, soft, fine sandstone with Orthothetes inequalis, 
Chonopectus fisheri Hill, Aviculopecten caroli W., Pro- 
ductus levicostus White, Rhipidomella burlingtonensis 
Hall, Wacrodon cochleris Winch., Orthoceras white 
Winch , Conularia (micronema ?), Edmondiasp...... 4 
(COS OLshales(sSeenerarhets CASI) cetscteierrmietele ete ridareiete ? 


21. SECTION IN THE WEST BLUFF OF LONG CREEK, SOUTH OF THE CENTER OF THE 
Nw. 4% OF SEC. 13, Tp. 74N.,R. V W. 


FEET. 
5. (6) Irregularly bedded, compact, brown or gray do'omite; 
some brachiopods, with a few crinoid fragnents...... 10 
4. (3 &4) Rather harder than that below, brown eurthy 
LOINC ve UNA eMN IT youn or trai c= oneiatichareset suaie veaPais. owed) savayie'ce 'eaN6 2 


3. (2) Soft, rather uniform, bluish gray, light colored fine 
sandstone, with lamellibranchs and teeth of Helodus 
ICR (10) Oosaaos co 86 as Gh oom Uo eo TOD Dono OC EOE Oreo o 
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FEET 
2. (2) Alternating layers of fine loose sandstone........... 5 
1. (1) Green clayuy shale... sisi. eee coer ede eecanes 3 


22 SECTION IN J. H. WASSON’S QUARRY IN THE SOUTH BANK OF THE SOUTH BRANCH 
_ OF LONG CREEK IN THE NORTHWEST CORNER OF SEC, 23, Tp. 74. N., R. V W 


FEET. 
6. (10) Disintegrated limestones with bands of chert....... 3 
5), (?) Yellow disintegrated limestone ........:--....-5 3 
4. 3(9)" Blueishialec inn shiv. oa. ale.sthermanrdl ond ohare ceaehetinty terete 1 
8. (9) Yellow, slightly disintegrated crinoidal limestone 


with small hollows filled with ealcite crystals (also 
zinc blende).... 
2. (9) Yellowish, partially disintegrated limestone with 
fish teeth such as Deltodus spatulatus N. & W., Psam- 
modus glyptus St. J. & W., Cladodus sp., Helodus sp., 
BUNOLOPOAUS SD xtrcsere ok teehee eRe Re nett 14 
1. (9) Crinoidal white limestone in ledges from 6 to 10 
inches in thickness with Autrochocrinus lovei W. & 
8., Batocrinus laura var, sinuosus Wall, Batocrinus 
laura Hall, Dizygocrinus rotundus Yand and Shum... 4% 


23, SEOTION IN GRAY’S QUARRY NEAR THE NORTH BANK OF THE NORTH BRANCH OF 
LONG CREEK IN THE Ne. % OF THE Nw. % OF SEC. 3. Tp. 74N..R. VW. 
FEET, INCHES. 
5. (9) Yellow, disintegrated encrinital limestone with fish 


teeth near the base and with Schizophoria swallowi 
Hall, Hutrochocrinus christyi Shum., Batocrinus laura 
Hall, Dizygocrinus rotundus Yand and Shuwm., and 
teeth. Of 222 20dWsy.casne me ences oP Iieieey Ae taiieety oe ears 5 
4, (9) Ecrinital white limestone in heavy ledges with Pro- 
ductus semireticulatus Martin, Productus burlington- 


ensis Hall, Spiriter primesz Hall... eves ncsc ese es dacs 3 
Sie (9) Cer been co cat ct otra eee eared rears Fates anal eo : i0 
2. (9) Brownish yellow, porous, disintegrated limestone... 3 
1. (9) Bluish white crinoida! limestone with occasional 
; GHINOLAS NEAL. UO Pigs ccna oe Oe ee ee eee 5 


24. SECTION ON THE WEST BANK OF LONG CREEK ONE-FOURTH MILE SOUTH OF 
THE MOUTH OF JOHNNY CREEK NEAR THE CENTER OF THE SOUTH 
PINE ORVSEG 12. Tp ks Ve ve 


FEET, 
5. (6 orgy Gray compact: limestone.. 1.2. jc.0. sem «voce 8 
A. A CORCERLED Miia store heen hin # hatte fem otsouei reer tome eres 13 
4.) (80x42) Brownishieray, onithy OC arises kent meaner 2 
2. (2) Blue, soft, fine sandstone with casts of. Bellerophon 


bilabiatus M. & W., Straparoilus macromphalus W., 
Spirifer subrotundatus H., Orthoceras whitei Winch, 
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Z FEET 
Glossites elliptica, Straparollus, Modimorpha (?) 
BEVICYOPHOMN EN OP SPECIOS): . se. soln eave cis dee ie se 3 
1. (1 &2) Blue arenaceous soft rock with shale See 12 


25, SECTION ALONG LONG CREEK IN THE SOUTHEAST CORNER OF SEC. 33, 
Tp. 75 N., R. VW. 


FEET, 

2. (10 & 11) Weathered shaly limestone and sbale with 
CHELGVal ARGS mee teste ney a mem N Gi Ave oe «search a ae eters 15 

1. (9) Sound, bluish white or gray, crinoidal fossiliferous 
eres one. epee oletor hs tee raat cuenthamucud, etre Reaea reese S art es 15 


26. SECTION INF, J. MOORE’S QUARRY ON THE EAST BANK OF LONG CREEK IN THE 
sw. 4 OF THE Ne. % OF SEC. 33, Tp. 75N., R. V W. 


FEET 

CHU (Oly MICO SNOe Che Ntracme een. tants. ccain as eae ey seene on mietonat 1 
5. (9?) Yellowish shaly material or disintegrated limc- 

LAND Nia ey ehOia, Leathe, ty5.0 Cio 6 Bea ONOIIE T AC ORO ONA, CEA IR IES eat S 2 


4. (9) Yel’ow, partially disintegrated limestone with 
chert bands and fish teeth in the upper part, contain- 
ing Deltodopsis bialveatus St. J. & W., Deltodopsis con- 
vexus St. J. & W., Deltodus spatulatus N. & W., Clad- 
otus, fragments of SIDINGS Steere retccokeieke. ose ev sversua x. 4 alsnere wise 2 

3. (9) B'uish white crinnidal limestone in ledges ete 6 to 
10 inches in thickness with Productus burlingtonensis 


EVA Repemeetvarrs tapas ictreere enol motets io reo: cis ei 2 
2. (9) Shelly limestone with mauy brachiopods and J/goce- 

VOSICOPY Ure See lal epetatste lander eie 2 steeds coe ceeactsiclaess satay 1 
am eCuinords liwinitemltmMestone....< 2 sacs dete ns alee: 2 


27. SECTION ON THE SOUTH BANK OF LONG CREEK NEAR THE WEST LINE IN THE 
Nw ORNSE.C. s250Tp. 75 Ney (Ra Vi We 


FEET. 
Ooms bial y allie SLOW OR tcc cha os tatetales ce ai Peele: eras abe 5 
Foam WLLUA) wea UL Sas NOM eRe teen cen Prtenacseitind Gece sera Am isiane ae ate earcree eis 1 
1, (11) Yellow limestone, somewhat fine grained........... 8 


SECTIONS ON CLIFTON CREEK AND IOWA RIVER. 


North of Long creek basin the drift rapidly increases in 
thickness and the bed rock is rarely exposed. It has been 
observed only in sections 22 and 27, Tp. 75 N., R. V.,5W., 
and in and near the bluffs of the Iowa river in sections 16 and 
17, Tp. 76 N., R. V. W. At this latter place the blue Kinder- 
hook shale is exposed in the bank of the river, rising some 
five or six feet above the water for a distance of a few rods. 
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It is covered by the shale and sandstone of the coal meas- 
ures. Over most of this northern territory the Burlington 
limestone has been removed and the unprotected Kinderhook 
beds have been deeply eroded. 


28. SECTION IN A TRIBUTARY OF CLIFTON CREEK IN THE Ne. % OF THE Ne. % 
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(2?) Yellow disintegrated limestone with scattered joints 

of crinoids, a productus, and various gasteropods..... 
1. (2) Bluish gray arenaceons rock with fish teeth near the 
top and various gasteropods; alsoAthyris corpulenta 
W., Productus curtirostra Winch., Productella num- 
mularis Winchell, Orthoceras inequalis Hall, Edmon- 
dia burlingtonensis M. & W., Eumetria altirostris 
White, Porcellia obliquinoda White, Grammysia plena 
M. & W. Bellerophon (undescr?) and a Platyschisma.. 4 
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30. SECTION ON THE SOUTH BANK OF A SMALL CREEK IN THE SOUTH BLUEF OF 
THE IOWA RIVER, IN THE SOUTHWEST CORNER OF 
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1. (1) Bluish green shale cut up by joints into small rhom- 
boidal blocks 9b 24). steel paien ates Bee eee sees 4 


General Section of the Subcarboniferous Rocks.—In compar- 
ing the sections above described with each other and with 
many others seen in the field, and on noting theirrelative 
positions, it becomes evident that they form a conformable 
succession of beds approaching a depth of one hundred feet. 
Certain parts of this section are much affected by weathering 
or else are quite generally concealed under the drift. At such 


General Section of the Lower Carboniferous (Mississippian) Rocks in Louisa County. 


Pig. 1. 
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horizons it bas been impracticable to make 
close comparisons or exact correlations, 
either on the basis of fossil remains or of 
lithologic characters. Both of these char- 
acters seem otherwise quite constant for 
each horizon, and doubtless much smaller 
subdivisions than those here attempted 
might be identified in different places with 
a Closer examination of the rock and in a 
region where disintegration were less far ad- 
vanced. As it is, eleven different divis- 
ions appear sufficiently constant to be capa- 
ble of identification in this county. These 


. will here be described in succession from 


below upward. See general section, Fig. 1. 

(1) Maple Mill Shale:—The lowest mem- 
ber consists of a greenish, unctuous shale. 
In one place this has a dark band contain- 
ing carbonaceous material some five or six 
feet below its upper limit. At another 
place it is cut up by two sets of joints into 
small and quite regular rhomboidal blocks. 
No fossils have been found by the author 
in this shale in Louisa county but at Bur- 
lington, where it is exposed deeper down, 
it contains several brachiopods, some deca- 
pods and a dictyospongia. In Louisa 
county only some fifteen feet are exposed, 
but several wells have, as already stated, 
penetrated it to a depth of at least 180 
feet. 

(2) English River Gritstone (Chonopectus 
Sandstone of Weller):—The Maple Mill shale 
changes somewhat gradually upward into 
a soft bluish gray, fine grained sandstone 
with intervening thin seams of shaly 
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material. It consists of rather angular quartz fragments 
of very uniform size, averaging one-sixteenth of a millimeter in 
diameter. By boiling in acid about eight per cent in weight 
is dissolved, consisting mostly of carbonate of iron and car- 
bonate of magnesia. In weathering this rock turns a dull 
yellow color. In this condition the upper layers frequently 
exhibit fine, parallel curving, concentric, red or rusty lines on 
the surface. These are seemingly the result of some kind of 
progressive oxidation and concentration of the ferruginous 
material which it contains. A few inches below its upper 
surface there is a thin layer which contains imbedded fish 
teeth. A species of Helodus is almost invariably present and 
other observed forms are Deélicdus occidentalis Leidy, Cladodus 
and Chomatodus.* In the upper as well as in the lower part 
of this rock casts of various other fossils, mostly brachiopods 
and lamellibranchs, are quite frequent and ocasionally abun- 
dant. The following have been identified by Dr. Stewart 
Weller in a collection made by the author: 

Fenestella, sp. 

Athyris corpulenta Winch. 

Syringothyris extenuatus Hall. 

Pugnax striatocostata M. & W. 

Orthothetes inequalis Hall (?) 

Lhipidomelia burlingtonensis Hall. 

Eumetria altirostra White. 

Productus curtirostra Winch. 

P. cooperensis Swallow. 

P. levicostatus White. 

Productella nummularis Wineh. 

Chonetes, Sp. 

Chonopectus fishert Hall. 

Spirifer biplicatus, Hall. 

S. subrotundatus Hall. 

Modiomorpha, sp. 

Grammysta plena Hall. 


*Vhe identificatio 1 of these fos: ils were kindly male by Dr. C R, Fastman. 
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Macrodon cochlearis Winch. 

- Aviculopecten caroli W. 
Glossites elliptica Hall. 
Ldmondia burlingtonensis M. & W. 
Bellerophon bilabiatus M. & W. 
Bellerophon (two other species). 
Porcellia obliquinoda White. | 
Platyschisma, sp. 
Straparollus macromphalus W. 
Loxonema, sp. 
Orthoceras (indianensis 7 Hall.) 
O. whiter Winch. 
O, tnequalis Hall. 
Conularia micronema Meek (?) 


The thickness of this sandstone is about ten feet. 


(¢) ‘Lithographic Limestone:’’—The next number is 
sharply marked off from the other beds both above and be- 
low. It consists of a compact gray limestone of fine texture 
and pure composition containing less than two per cent of 
insoluble material. A ground and polished surface has the 
appearance of lithographic rock. A part of the residue from 
a dissolved specimen is siliceous, but it also contained some 
dark carbonaceous substance. Specimens taken south of 
Oakville and Elrick Junction and also from Des Moines 
county are impregnated with bituminous material. This 
rock has been observed only in the southeastern part of the 
county and is sometimes absent here also, apparently having 
been dissolved and carried away by underground water. In 
Long ereek basin, where the terranes are most thoroughly 
weathered and leached, it has not been definitely identified 
at any locality. In some of the sections where it appears it 
has been changed to an earthy brownish layer and is shrunk 
in thi¢kness. No fossils have been secured from it in this 
county. Where not leached or altered its thickness is from 
three to four feet. 
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(4) Upper Gritstone:—The succeeding member consists of 
a soft blue or yellow, arenaceous rock quite similar to the 
English river gritstone in texture and composition, consist- 
ing of quartz grains of small and very uniform size. Fossils 
have not been observed. Where the underlying limestone is 
absent it rests upon the lower sandstone from which it is 
usually separated by a yellow or brown rusty seam. The 
thickness is three feet. 

(5) Oolite ledges:—Above the upper gritstone there is aledge 
of white or yellowish oolitic limestone. It is distinctly 
marked off from the bed below but somewhat continuous with 
that above it. The oolitic spherules are small and imbedded 
in a matrix of caleareous material which resembles in text- 
ure the limestone above it. This ledge is often greatly affect- 
ed by leaching, being either wholly removed or else appearing 
as a yellow porousrock. Thecaleareous spherules have been 
dissolved, leaving imperfectly rounded vesicles testifying to 
their former presence. Where not affected in this way it 
usually contains numerous fossils, the following forms hav- 
ing been recognized. | 


Zaphrentis, Sp. 

Athyris crassicardinalis White. 
Rhipidomella burlingtonensis Hall. 
Productella concentrica Hall. 
Spirifer marionensis Shum. 
Chonetes logani, N. & P. 
Straparollus obtusus Hall. 
Orthoceras, sp. 


Its thickness is from two to three feet. 


(6) Wassonville Limestone:—This limestone is separated 
from the previous one by no other sharply defined lithologi- 
eal character than the disappearance of the oolitic structure. 
It consists of variable, usually moderately fine-grained lime- 
stone, normally in very thick ledges below. It contains 
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sparse fragments of crinoid stems, butseldomany entire fossils. 
Sometimes there are layers of a gray chert and in the lower 
ledges this chert sometimes has an oolite structure. Else- 
where it is mostly filled with traces of small fossil fragments. 
The upper part of these ledges are sometimes characterized 
by well marked close joints, which cut the rock into small 
blocks. Overlying as it does the less pervious aud less solu- 
ble beds of fine sandstones and shales this limestone has 
served as a highway for percolation of underground water 
Everywhere along the creeks it marks a horizon where springs 
issue, some of which are small streams. Except in a few 
places the rock is so thoroughly changed by leaching, solu- 
tion and weathering as to be quite unrecognizable, frequently 
appearing as a brown, earthy, crumbling mass. Sometimes 
it is wholly absent, only a few cherty layers remaining. 
Athyris incrassatus Hall and Chovetes illinovensis Worthen have 
been observed. The thickness of these ledges is perhaps as 
much as fifteen feet. Possibly a part of them should rather 
be referred to the next division. 

(7) Lower Burlington Limestone:—Above the rock just 
described there is a horizon of limestone with layers that 
have a peculiar wavy, curving or sometimes twisted and 
knotty appearance. On one of the ledges which was seen in 
the bed of Gospel Run, some giant ripple marks six inches 
high and from four to six feet apart from crest to crest, ex- 
tended in a direction a little north of east. Occasionally this 
rock is quite fine-grained and of a whitish gray color, but in 
most of the outcrops it is filled with crinoidal fragments. 
There are also frequent seams of chert. At one place a spec- 
imen of Lobocrinus pyriformis Schum. was observed. The 
thickness does not much exceed eight or ten feet. 

(8) ‘Main Lower Chert:—A persistent layer of chert usually 
overlies the irregularly bedded limestone. Occasionally it con- 
sists of a single seam, measuring a foot or more in thickness, 
while at other places there are several thinner layers, meas- 
uring in all two or three feet. 


? 
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(9) Upper Burlington Limestone:—The most conspicuous 
rock in this region consists of a white, or greenish or yellow- 
ish white, typical crinoidal limestone in ledges from six 
inches to almost two feet in thickness. The lower ten feet 
are usually quite free from chert, but in the upper part 
chert seams are frequent and there are also some seams of 
green shale. One of the upper ledges contains teeth and 
spines of fishes such as Crenacanthus, Deltodus, Cladodus, Ve- 
nustodus rebustus St. J. & W., Psammodus glyptus St. J. & W., 
Detodopsis bialveatus St. J.& W.. D. convexus St. J. & W., Delto- 
dus spatulatus M. & W., and Grodus.* Occasional fish remains 
are also seen in some of the ledges above and below this one. 
Many other fossils were observed by the writer in this rock, 
namely: 


Syringopora, sp. 

Zaphrentis centralis E. & H. 
Glyptopora, sp. 
Peniremitées aongatus Schum. 
Actinocrinus multiradiafns Schum. 
a. scitulus M. & W. 

Batocrinus laura Hall. 

B. laura var sinuosus Hall. 

B. pistillus M. & W. 

Doryerinus quinguelobus Hall. 
Platycrinus glyptus M. & W. 

P. nodostriatus W. & Sp. 
Teleiocrinus umbrosus Hall. 
Dizygocrinus rotundus Yand & Sehun. 
Lobocrinus pyriformis Sehum. 
Eutrochocrinus lovei W. & Sp. 

E. chrisiyt Schum. 

Dichocrinus striatus Ow. & Schum. 
Schizophoria swallowi Hall. 
Rhipidomeiia burlingtonensis Hall. 


*The identifications were kindly meade by Dr. C_R. Eastman, 
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Dielasma rowler W. 

Productus burlingtonensis Hall. 
P. semereticulatus Martin. 
Spirifer plenus Hall. 

S. grimesi Hall. 

S. logant Hall. 

Chonetes logani Hall. 

Igoceras capulus Hall. 
Orthoceras, Sp. 


The thickness of this division is about eighteen or twenty 
feet. 


(10) Montrose Cherts:—The Upper Burlington limestone 
runs into a more cherty and impure rock with somewhat 
fewer crinoidal fragments and more frequent seams of green 
shale. Good exposures of this part of the section are not 
frequent for it is much affected by weathering. Fossils are 
scarce. Round quartz geodes occur in it near the upper 
limit, ranging from two inches to half a foot in diameter. 
Otherwise the character of the ledges appears quite variable. 
Their whole thickness is about ten feet. 

(11) The Upper Shales and Limestones:—The uppermost 
beds consist of soft and fine grained limestone ledges alter- 
nating with, or imbedded in, softer yellow or bluish gray 
beds of shale and shaly limestone. This is only rarely seen 
in exposures, being usually concealed under the drift. No 
fossils have been noticed. The greatest thickness exposed 
does not exceed fifteen feet. 

Correlations. —The five lower numbers in this general sec- 
tion together with at least the lower half of the sixth num- 
ber constitute the upper part of what is generally known as 
the Kinderhook group. It is a most perfect parallel to the 
Kinderhook section at Burlington. On examining the sec- 
tion at the latter locality for the first time, I knowing the 
succession in Louisa county, the writer had no difficulty in 
placing his hammer on that thin seam in the second member 
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containirg fish teeth and in promptly finding some specimens 
of Helodus. It is equally evident that the upper part of 
number 6 and all of number 7 are the northward exten- 
sion of the Lower Burlington; that number 9 corresponds 
to the Upper Burlington, and at least a part of number 10 
to the Montrose chert as described by Keyes in Des Moines 
county. But it is uncertain whether the upper part of num- 
ber 10 and the shaly beds above this should also be regarded 
as a part of the Upper Burlington, or as a thin and modified 
representative of the Keokuk group. It resembles the latter 
in having a geode horizon and in containing much shaly ma- 
terial. Inthe absence of fossils and of an opportunity to 
compare the lithological characters in the field the question 
must be left unanswered for the present. 

Comparing the series with the section described by Bain in 
Washington county number 1 is evidently equivalent to the 
Maple Mill shale and number 2 to the English River grit- - 
stone. The lower part of number 6 is the Wassonville 
limestone. Dr. Bain has himself verified this correlation in 
the field. 

It appears likely that the shales at the base of this section 
and below it, are the upward continuation of the Sweetland 
creek shale of Muscatine county. With the general dip of 
the terranes to the south the dark main body of the latter 
should come in at the level where the deep wells in this re- 
gion have gone into a black shale. In the lowest exposure 
of this same shale at Burlington, the author has lately found 
a Dictyospongia. This gives its fauna a resemblance to that 
of the Waverly and the Genesee, to which the fauna of the 
Sweetland creek beds is also related. 

These shales were deposited at no great distance from the 
shore, for they contain remains of vegetation. The overlying 
gritstones seem to consist of such fine sand as has been ob- 
served to be sometimes laid down farther out by off-shore 
submarine currents. It is not a littoral sand and is free 
from the fine mud common in shore deposits of the same fine- 
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ness. This indicates a deepening and a clearing of the waters. 
Progressive though oscillating changes toward such condi- 
tions are indicated by the succession of muddy clay, fine 
clear sard, a calcareous precipitate, fine clear sand again, an 
oolitic calcareous precipitate, and then organic calcareous 
sediments. In these last calcareous sediments there is at 
first a rapid increase in the organic ingredient, as if a new 
fauna were establishing itself under the new and favorable 
environment of a clearer medium. The upper divisions of 
the Kinderhook may thus represent a period of return from 
this region to the deep sea conditions existing in the Middle 
Devonian. The uppermost beds of the last mentioned age 
are known to indicate a change in the opposite direction. 
Geographic Conditions.—A comparison of the development 
of the Kinderhook and the Burlington rocks in Des Moines 
and Louisa counties throws an interesting sidelight on the 
geographical conditions of the period to which they belong, 
and corroborates some conclusions drawn from other evi 
dence. The thickness of these formations is greatly reduced 
in their northera outcrops. Leaving out those parts in each 
of the two sections of which the measurements are somewhat 
uncertain the thickness of the formations in the two counties 
is as given in the following table. The measurements for 
Des Moines county has been taken from the report of Keyes. * 


Thickness in Thickness in 
Louisa County, Des Moines County, 
Parts of the Section Compared. in feet, in feet. 

Number 10. (Montrose cherts) ........... 10 80 
Numbers 6, 7, 8 and 9 (Upper and Lower 

IRONA MTEL) .o ooe od CoS oHen bo Odin mba O46 Or 40 95 
ING er Ome (OOM MeROCK)pestertucnnc riences 2 3 
Number 4. (Upper ‘‘vellow sanastone’’)... 3 6 
Number 3. (Lithographic limestone)...... 4 18 
Number 2. (Lower “yellow sandstone”)... 10 25 

Total of measured parts of section....... 69 Ti 


It is well known that the nearest shore of the Mississippian 


*Jowa Geo]. Surv., vol. iii, p. 422, 1893 
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sea lay somewhat to the north. This has caused the dimin- 
ished development of these sediments in the same direction. 
Thethinning may tosome extent be due toa reduction by leach- 
ing and solution of later date, but even after making all allow- 
ances for such changes the full original thickness of these 
beds thirty miles north of Burlington can not have been much 
more than one half of what it was at the latter place. The 
shore of the Mississippian sea was evidently not very far 
distant and may have been less than fifty miles away. But 
the thinning was perhaps not uniform beyond the present 
northernmost extension of the terranes. ‘The presence of 
Subcarboniferous pebbles in the basal conglomerate of the 
coal measures suggests a greater northern extension of the 
lower beds than is indicated by this thinning in Louisa county. 


The Saint Louis Limestone. 


On the left bank of Honey creek, in the Se. ¢ of the Sw. 4 
of Sec. 33, Tp. 73 N., R. IIT W., some twenty rods north of 
the boundary of the county, there is a limestone breccia of 
ereenish gray color composed of fragments of varying sizes, 
imbedded in a calcareous matrix of the same color. Some of 
the limestone blocks contain fragments of crinoid stems and 
other unrecognizable fossils. There are also seen in them 
some small cavities filled with a bright green clay. The 
breceia is only three or four feet high in the bank and rests 
on an uneven surface of the lower formation, which is yellow 
and weathered. Anunconformability is here indicated. The 
rock extends only a few rods along the stream. A little 
farther down some reddish shaly beds appear on the same 
side of the creek. These are apparently continuous with the 
geode-bearing horizon of the Augusta, exposed nearby. The 
limestone breccia on this creek is entirely unlike anything 
else seen in the county. Dr. Bain, who visited the locality 
in company with the author, inclines to the opinion that it 
represents the Saint Louis stage. Ifsuchis the case there are 
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possibly some more outliers of the same formation under the 
drift in the southwest part of the county, where the bed rock 
occurs in wells at a considerably higher level than that of 
Burlington limestone in the nearest outcrops. 


The Des Moines. 


After the deposition of the Subcarboniferous sediments in 
this region the bottom of the sea in which they were laid 
down was raised and new land formed. The deposits were 
then subjected to considerable erosion. There is no doubt 
that the Burlington limestone originally extended beyond its 
present northern border. The marginal remnant of the Bur- 
lington often has cavernous tunnels and crevices filled by the 
deposits of the next succeeding period and the base of these 
later deposits are found frequently to contain Subecarbon- 
iferous chert farther to the north. It is quite evident that 

‘the erosion preceding the next submergence cut this lime- 

stone down almost to its present condition. Accompanying 
this erosion there was a tilting of the land to the south. 
Following the erosion and tilting of the land it was again 
submerged and the Coal Measures were laid down in the mar- 
ginal waters of a sea advancing an unknown distance to the 
north. 

Only a small part of these deposits are left in the area 
included within the limits of this county, and they occur as 
small isolated outliers. The largest of these is less than half 
a mile in visible extent. It appears in the west bluff of the 
Iowa river near the adjoining corners of sections 16, 17 and 
21 in Union township. A few rods up a ravine known as 
‘¢Coal Hollow” there lies on the north bank a dark shale 
containing lumps of Kinderhook shale. The latter appears 
in an undisturbed condition in the same ravine near the river. 
This debris contains the characteristic concretions of clay 
ironstone of the Coal Measures. A short distance farther up 
there outcrops four feet of grayish white sandstone alter- 
nating with black shale and a few inches of coal. The 
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sandstone shows several imprints of Stigmaria. In the base of 
the river bluff one-third of a mile above this ravine several 
similar outcrops occur resting on the bluish green Kinder- 
hook shale. Worn pieces of Burlington and Kinderhook 
chert are imbedded, as if worked into the upper surface of 
the older shale, which is capped by a foot or two of black 
Coal Measure shale. Close by to the south a Coal Measure 
sandstone forms the river bank. It was found to contain 
impressions of Lepidodendrons and rises several feet above 
the water. The greatest thickness observed was about fif- 
teen feet. Most of the exposures are at the present time 
partly covered by talus. It seems probable that this outlier 
may for some distance underlie the deep drift to the south- 
west. Fragments of the sandstone are frequently seen in 
the bowlder clay exposed in the opposite bank of the river. 
About forty rods south of Long creek and north of the center 
of the south line of the Se. 4 of Sec. 13, Tp. 74 N., R. V W., 
a yellowish gray sandstone appears in several places under 
the drift along a small ravine, and a pit sunk in the ieft banks 
of the ravine some years ago went through a few feet of Coal 
Measure shale with some thin seams of coal. Bowlders of 
sandstone are frequent in the drift at this place and also for 
two miles to the east and a mile to the south. In Sees. 20, 
21 and 28 in Tp. 74 N., R. V W., three wells have been sunk 
into a sandstone some twenty feet in thickness. Pieces 
thrown up from an open well were found to consist of Coal 
Measure sandstone. Rock of this kind has also been reported 
as encountered in wells under the drift in Sec. 27, Tp. 75 N., 
R. V W., at Cotter Station, and at Newport. 

Some interesting occurrences of the same ‘sandstones are 
found in dike-like fillings which occupy crevices in the Bur- 
lington limestone. The end of one of these runs out in the 
south bluff of Long creek, where this takes an abrupt turn to 
the north in the Se. 4 of the Sw. 4 of Sec. 13, Tp. 74 N., R. 
VW. This ‘‘dike”’ is sixty feet in width and fifteen feet 
high, lying with vertical walls against the limestone on both 
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sides and forming an almost homogeneous mass of rock without 
marked bedding. Itapparently extends forsome distance back 
into the bluff. About one-fourth of amile east another deposit 
of the same rock follows for several rods, the west slope of a ra- 
vine coming in from the south. Still other masses in similar 
situations occur south of the old Delzell quarry in the west 
bluff of the creek which runs through the Ne. 4 of See. 17, Tp. 
73 N., R. III W., and near the base of the east bluff of Honey 
creek east of the center of the Ne. ¢ofSec. 32, Tp. 73 N., R. IIT 
W. Near this last place the channel of the creek for a short 
distance follows a crevice which is filled with the same sand- 
stone. No doubt other ‘ dikes’”’ of this same rock are to be 
found in the county. All those here described appear to run 
in a north and south direction. The sandstone forming them 
has a particularly sharp grittiness; due to what must be a 
secondary enlargment of the grains. The grains are more or 
less perfect small quartz crystals with regular faces and edges. 
All of of the ‘‘dikes’’ have doubtless been formed as fillings 
in old caverns in the eroded limestone. The enlargement of 
the sand-grains may have been brought about by percolating 
water which has followed the drainage of the ancient cay- 
erns. 

Subsequent History.—Over how large an area the Coal 
Measures were laid down it is impossible to say, but there 
must have been a considerable thickness here and they must 
have extended a considerable distance north. The land was 
then again elevated and subsequent erosion removed all but 
these few remnants of the basal part of the beds. As far as 
known there is no evidence within this county that it has been 
submerged since that time. During most of Mesozoic and 
Cenozoic time the land has undergone erosion. This finally 
resulted in the development of the topography now presented 
by the surface of the bed rock under the drift. This topog- 
raphy is the only record left of what occurred here during the 
long period of erosion already mentioned. 
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Since the old land surface has been covered with drift a knowl- 
edge of it can only be secured from records of wells that have 
penetrated the drift and the underlying formations. Highty- 
four records from such wells, mostly on the uplands, have 
been obtained for this purpose. The facts thus gleaned are 
here presented in tabular form and also ona map. This map 
shows, in fifty-foot contour lines, the elevation of the old land 
surface above the sea level. (Plate IV) 


WELL RECORDS IN LOUISA COUNTY.* 


TOWNSHIP 73 NORTH, RANGE II WEST. 
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Sect 11 clay 80 {t. sand 14 ft, blue clay 25 ft, 
sand with timber 25 ft, blue eae 
Rock atibottomn cas... Sere | pore? 
§) Drs tParsons 2... areea-cn: «1 SOCOM DOttOM IES 7510 E18) |Sand, gravel and loam 31 ft, blue os 
Sw % Sec. 23. | 6) ft, wood and black loam 1o ft, 
Sand with waten, Ovfta.s.....cear ee lease 
GIGDWM, Parsonsin tac cies UO Dian weacta scl OScltantSOu PAULI Cinif teeeneete re etme ase aes anteater nen 
pec. 23, 
TOWNSHIP 73 NORTH, RANGE III WEST. 
FAME ONCOTAE SCN OO meen urate isan Upland ravine] 630] 300 | Drift 8 ft, limestone 15 ft, ‘*soapstone”’| 
Ne. % Sec. 18. 148 ft, dark shale 20 ft, Hin SOS e eRe 
gg ft. Meni ate ssatepatthe e steqes ain || O22 
lige Isiebisch ena oopeumeos omdose Upland ....... 700| 140 | Drift 135 ft, Kinderbrook shale § ft..| 565 
Ne. % Sec. 20. 
Oil WGKA Se megrot adeno e enn) Oso NG IEG AR on 700} 130 | Clay 30 ft, rock goft, ‘‘soapstone”’ 10 ft} 670 
Sec. 22. 
1o| W. D. Jamison. ..............| Near bluff....] 670] 300 | Drift 90 ft, shale 210 ft, carbonaceous 
Nw. \% Sec. 22. material 50 ft above bottom ........| 5So 
TH OW eas DOCH a5 than rarm seine. seteetens dees tesstoa sl! cree eee Ea Se Ee ee CAE CIRO ere) 
12 Dobson & Jamisonnden. 02-00) OPlandir we) 73Nl-ce ete Drift 39 ft, soft sandstone 11 ft, phen 
Sen 4 SCC.) 27. limestone. ee .| 692 
13] Cyrus: Elewitt: .c..senc-~-- 005) Upland’... .0..-.| 750) 76: | Omit yoMb wiimestonestii tere sen eers 678 
Nw. % Sec. 29. 


*Where the elevation of the surface of the bed rock is known, it is given in italics in the last col- 
umn of the table. Other figures in this column give the eley ation of the bottom of the well when ex- 
plorations stopped in drift. 


WELL RECORDS. 


TOWNSHIP 73 NORTH, RANGE IV WEST. 


Oi 


Ho} 
- o 
i} > 
is) one 
S oo 
. LOCATION AND OWNER. SITUATION. a NOTES ae 
% 3S = on 
Z a 7 
Zi a o 3 
A | a ea) 
He Do miasebliahhismonyetcegeeteer ral Uitte icra 67¢ TE INOC Kea tlk) O UbOlINy serait ctrch elaine eee eS Ot 
Sw % Sec. I 
ig Ail, Wes 3.30 co an doloay o2no08 ISI C]EPS con on ocr Chis}! aon iW Ultcha (seanee ce anenmra ate amiss Ao co cis|t Mane. 
Ne. cor. Sec. 4. 
OV One. Marshallenng.. jc. sese-aWpland iy yen wilson 20. Drift ost. limestone suit... 4.9. .... 855i 
Nw. % Sec.oa. 
giles NcsuNiea he eon sens pocactus SONS cen cecealh el Lye WN Dyoatoi hin deve eYONth nana anon abacoce oon) OVS 
South line Sec. 12. 
18/Joha S, Curran)... ..0--0en \|bueh upland <5) 844) “202 Drift; 160/ft., shaly rock.42 ft. ....22..| 680 
Sec. 15. 
19|J. K. Brown....................|High upland ..| 820] 141 |Drift 118 ft., limestone rock 23 ft..... 702 
Se.cor Sec. 16. 
AG Gn Coan Ora Ts 6 hu hua ae oocore High upland 2840)" 165) | Dristizott,, rock do ftan.. s.10ess- <<) 720 
Center east line, Se:.17. 
ORiAMes! ColSONee aw senee | Leveluplandis.|| 7200] 20 ci ritt 40) tte MOCK SOLU -mereeneneert 720 
Sw. % Sec. 20. 
D2IMOMMINng SUMese sees ase ween |WOpland n....1) 750) 162 et ft., limestone with some shale 
Town Well. o7f STR Ee NOs 
TOWNSHIP 74 NORTH, RANGE II WEST. 
23\Fred Weiderecht ..........++. Upland... ....| 670) 177 | Rotten wood, sand and mud at 125 ft.| 493 
Center So. line, Sec. 29. 
24|F.B. Stetson.. ........J;Edge of up-| 650} 70 |Yellowclay 8ft., blue clay to ft., rot- 
Center E. line, ‘Sec. An, 1Evcte be pmnciacien ten wood, blue clay 12 ft, rotten 
wood, blue clay 20 ft., wood and 
sand 5 ft., blue ae to ft., wood 
and sand . : ees eee | S80 
TOWNSHIP 74 NORTH, RANGE II WEST. 
Dulilose pause Motlelcliecentme) stele Low upland ...| 640] 247 |Yellow clay 10St., blue clay 8 ft., old 
Center Sec. 24. soil 3 ft., blue clay, sand at 7o ft., 
old soil at 160 ft., white cemented 
Sanldiat: DORM ascraiee cietaiseremieeral) OG 
26| \verage of several wells...... Low upland ...} 640) 123 |Soil 4 ft.. loess and yellow clay (#0 sea 
blue clay 46 {t., sand 3 ft . saeiser 
TOWNSHIP 74 NORTH, RANGE IV WEST. 
Al Ona SEG pay ae cussoecone sabe (Gh E TVR RS camel MAK se VEU Uli hou euaoes sonencmomesmonmae sealer (msi) 
Center W. line Sec.5 . 
PAL spamanin ISU, 2549 cor gbeao se cent | ONMAlg atone call Ye) myo. echt No pen bdes nd basawtdes codmenoeooanl ere! 
Se. \% Sec. 8 
$o\Geo, Hartison ..6.cces <0 Low upland...| 690 BGaiINGiOOKe Wa ant aancmenttc seta memes meee OOe 
Center Sec.17. 
Ro (Geos Oulibotien test gett an a= WroleMGlo oneanall YAOI Aes) CNG abi Grapes adeaore doe colonel aan orton | ets 
| ANIGR HASSINGS 5) Boe conte nop siege 
aI James (Salton o.-.9..-222.. 8-2 Wpland’slope..)|"730)" 120" /All drift 610 
Se. % Sec. 19. 
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TOWNSHIP -74 NORTH, RANGE IV WEST—CONTINUED. 


vo 

> 

° 

Py) Bo) 
° oe 
+S LOCATION AND OWNER SITUATION. |& NOTES. i 2 
o eae : Oey 
a ee) ge oun 
f=} aye o. ao 
5 ee) o on 

Zz (ea) (2) faa) 

[_ 
Ro Patnek Cotter: onsen aces e see CO Dla cent ooh =T60w ANUTAP ites chatee eG cate e steno at ane ROO 
Sw cor. Sec. 26. 

33; Unknown... .|Upland........| 700} 245 |Blue clay with boulders at 150 ltipet ests 
Sw. cor. Sec. 26. timperiatates Cb occeeneuten ata ee cetee 
34|\Jesse Van Horn..: Willan. + <2 <ie720) » oo WANN tlnidite dene oos, eeu tee eH ese 

Sw. cor. Sec. 27. 
35|Cornelius Murphy. Wiplaie daca sat: 700/_ 105 |Yellow clay and gravel 60 bs blue 
S0.% Sec. 27, clay 40 ft.. water sand 's firs Tae OS 
AGIMV\ SOME SGllenga seers. coerce High upland ..| 750| 125 | All drift. Baan metn o aaciectic s boa 
Cairo, Sec. 28. 
37| Cairo Village. High upland ..} 750) 150 | Black soil 8 ft., yellow clay 25 ft., | __ 
blue clay 83 ft., SLAM ENNGHit arenes 600 
38) James Mullen. i. a. seeeees Pp elighsuplamds.)) 745) lO sa) suilchraittine cn, a se ngrcnstete etevetes acter tectetes viee 580 
Se. &% Sec 29. 
39; Henry Freeman..............| Upland.......| 720] 180 | Drift 150 ft. , sand at 120 ft... shale 30 
Sw. % Sec. 29. oper ORM amen ese ay ok om deta! 
40| Skinner Bros........-.:......| Low upland...|-705] 7o?.| Mostly drift, rock at bottom. ........ O45 
Sw. %, Sec. 30. : 
ALO hon CUM ININ ES  casisew eat Upland)... «..s|' 730) 126: |" Dritta5 ft, limestone 7s5tfte sets} nOcy 
Sw. % Sec. 32. 
42| Jos. Bates Upland. ......| 690} 209 | Yellow clay 7o ft., blue clay 68 ft. 
Center of E. line, Sec. 133. sand 1 ft., blue clay 25 ft., sand 
and clay 23 ft., dark drift 22 ft.....| 480 
ARIE Oe BES OS sh eecnves ure teamien| LO DIANE vase sie7 Or ie2 = PALI Gitte cna naaptcemn terete ern eee eS 
Nw. % Sec. 33. a 
TOWNSHIP 74 NORTH, RANGE V WEST. 
AA Plea, SATOSONen Ge ei eee High upland..| 760} 60 | Loess 10 ft., boulder clay 4o ft., 
Se. cor. Sec 20. sand 3 ft., rock below.............. 700 
45) Evan Davis. Upland eras 750| 115 | Drift 95 ft., sandstone 20 ft.......... O55 
Ne. \ Sec. 28. 
TOWNSHIP 75 NORTH, RANGE III WEST. 
46) Dant*l-Westbrook, -.....: 022. High tupland’))| Virol soy wi sanducitaso ter ae esne acoso eee 530 
Se. % Sec. 4. 
47| John Sneider.................] Upland .......| 690} 300 | Yellow clay 18 ft., quicksand Skt, 
near Letts. blue clay 7o ft.. yellow clay and 
gravel 20 ft., blue clay ard Perare! 
30 (?) ft.. sand to bottom. ..| 390 
ABV Letts «hse tacan Pawske = .a\ Tow upland..,|68ala7e WAI Genie) aa 513 
49| Joseph Wagner .............. Upland .......; 703} 135 | Yellow clay and sand 15 ft., blue 
See.i6. clay 60 ft., coarse gravel. guetta 
sticky blue clay with wood below 
476Gb, SANGLauhb= meee ee aeees 565 
Bol) SM NCIS Chis selene ete Ow Uplands OS5|ecCo BAI cinitteee nett see eee CR 
Letts, Sec. 6. 
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| co) 
3 
ras a} 
iS) we. 
72 LOCATION AND OWNER, SITUATION. |5 MATERIALS PENETRATED, “3 
3 Seay) st es 
E Se lh g 
5 L5| o neti, 
a xq a a) 
51| C. Vincent . Eanes || OM Upland NOSE ATCO: mi AlI GUThe = zen sar-nrairectne tts sssern eek conen 597 
oe cor. Sec, 6. 
Bole AV VWTACTLeT eres eee ke Upland.......| 7oc i AU Gili tease ae cee tence Mae ete neato eae 590 
‘| Center S. line, Sec. 6. 
53| Charles Wabintz. . Wa ichantdiie oes ores coo Air pr ee ne uae “553 
Center W. line, Sec, ‘9. 
EAimnne COTMEL AS SiGe eatycuractelcini=rcte pin) AUD ARE est gnicr< OLS TOO. |) GAA IInE v2) ctere a'eisysia,s;nteve oae/s 1 <ters\e o)his aisha 435 
W. % Sec, 13. 
55| Fay Letts coke mee TOW PLAe an sOOSlmEMGOml CN IMMOTUNG wy Se ruiradneciee sti acbectrie hers 585 
NWeaGOlrSeCe 10: 
£6] Noah Letts be Tonal ain e675 ve "One MAUI asltity bacreencasicms’s sie seta eccaremlae ores 581 
Ne. cor. Sec. 20. 
sgh ivileu canary. (Caceny 55 OMAGa on Upland... | 720} 173 | Soil 6 ft, yellow clay S50 ft, quick sand 
N. % Sec. 22. 40 ft, white and blue clay, mixed, 
down to 170 ft, then sand with gas, 
which would not burn...... $47 
58} George Young ose plandnesne. 710| 173 | Yellow clay 38 ft, black mucky soil 
N. of Ganon Sec. 22. 6 ft.sand 1 ft, blue clay 104 ft, sand 
20 ftelawiaett”  % 9= — Tigeee. 537 
59| John Bike. —. ici Sonu} Wholleyavelts ys: 706} 165 | Drift at 165 S41 
See 2A : 
60} John Schafer . tee Uipland: 690} 170 | Sand at 80, 136 170 ft, rest mostly 
Center Ser, 28. boulder clay 520 
TOWNSHIP 75 NORTH, RANGE IV WEST; 
Gide Nelle Se Geahtechone Haas Upland. .. 7M VIII obatitine res dyaneoecrane 595 
Sec. 1. 
62| B. Littner ..... cae Upland ...... ASW MASAMI deiipeorae ae LT kee eas 603 
Nw. &% Sec. 2. 
62) R. W. Lee Upland ....... Pacts Mazo AMAT Rahat ures eat ee ern vee IlcG a 
“| Center east line, Sec. 3. s 
6) \CharlesEstle Ls.)...0 SPR ER palatal etn etic race oe tee ae 560 
Ne 4 sec: 3 
éc| M. Lee.. Upland... (Baisley NIUE Ghat RNy.wee ommenoueanataehanosce $77 
i Center ‘west line, Sec 3. 
66 M. A. Turkington Lowupland...| 650! 215 | Loess, 5 feet; yellow boulder clay, 16 
Center south line, Sec 10 feet; yellow sand, 3 feet; blue sand 
26 feet; white sand, 80 feet; dark 
. bluish hard sand, 45 feet; Babe soft 
sand, 4o feet.. 435 
Ghia Littrell cates es Ciplaadiet: ne yzklprooa Alle crit Paws fast de hee ste 628 
Ne. \&% Sec. Io. 
68 Dan! Overholt ... : Bottom land..| 580} 164 | Alluvium, 8 feet; blue pebbly clay 
Se. \% Sec. 29. v2 ft, sand, 2 feet; blue cle, ae 
3 sand, 68 feet. eS 416 
Oc Robert Owens. ... 2.5.4. Upland...... FOOMMMI OM ACL Grecectecere eres) fe) 524 
Sw. % Ser. 20. 
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TOWNSHIP 75 NORTH, RANGE V WEST. 
o 
3 
= ES) 
fo) bead 
AS LOCATION AND OWNER. SITUATION. |§ MATERIALS PENETRATED. ge 
Os. : oe 
2 wel = Mos 
5 28] & Be: 
Z ea Qa ica 
foie la) Deel Oa es meres gen sore cra sad Upland eeece 72Gl" 075) leew) Sdraititieree ee 545 
Center Sw. % Sec. 3. 
ai! Nels Spureeon a... sece<e< Wiprandn. ye0\ 140) All dyift.... 580 
IN@Ua A EG aos 
Fob Ap Maieusy, NICKS Leone non Upland Pil) ileal Ghote Gok sa. cokes coe s 573 
Nw. % Sec. to. 
72) EseM Duncan! pattaced sae 1 Uplandeslopen|710ln m0o! aN Ul Micha airareerraetteeetetetes tte 550 
Sec. 10. 
"4 Ruben *Stappy a... s2-- Upland... .. | 730] 400 | Drift 150 feet, shale 250 feet 580 
Sec. 16 
76| E. Robinson High upland. | 740} 65 | Rockat bottom... ......... .... 675 
pes Com Secu 20: 
YON Cotten otavlom ary... SMBH ERevell 710| 136 | Drift, 133 feet; sandstone, 3 feet.. ... 577 
Sec. 20. 
” Jae Garner tana nna. Upland... ...| 720] 170 | Loess,13 feet; blue till, 157 feet; sand,| 550 
Co umbus City. 
78 D W. Overholt Upland. ..,..| 70] 166 | Loess and yellow till, 35 feet; blue till, 
Se. %, Sec. 25. 125 feet; sand and gravel, 6 feet S44 
79| Martin Schaum Uplands. -22. 725 68 ; Drift, 65 feet; sandstone, 3 feet.. - 660 
Center Sec. 27. 
80| F. J. Moore Upiand CPW {elo ASOXONS EN NOOO scrgnnGomcomon ahs ox | O2O 
S. line Sec 28 
81| Humphrev Jones....... Wiplamdiaecies 745| 80 | Rockat bottom 665 
Den 24 SECr 32h 
SOUP ense VI TAS. 9 S ccuptyecae cure: Upland.... . | 720] 128 | Loess, 29 feet; blue till 108 feet;sand.| 592 
Columbus City. | 
TOWNSHIP 76 NORTH, RANGE V WEST. 
S3l Edward Murdock... .2...2. Upland .. WUCie Nee tl Dal GER ake ours Sue eaten 558 
Nw. &% Sec. 6. 
84] Josh Lucky Upland s...- Heol eiicevawietohahite, Toe ciate eee robe Sd | 597 


Nw. %, Sec. 18 


cal widening of some deep drainage valley. 


It will be observed that thé main features of the ancient 
topography consist of an upland plain in the southwestern 
part of the county having an average elevation of 650 feet 
above the sea and of a wide lowland under the two rivers 
and under the east drift plain. 
into the adjacent counties on the north we find that it is a lo- 


By following the lowlands 


Its great width 


here is due to the presence of the soft Kinderhook beds which 
have been more easily removed than the overlying limestones. 


THE BOWLDER CLAYS. 101 


The deep trenching of the ancient water-courses into the gen- 
eral prairie peneplain indicates that a general rising of the 
land took place some time before the end of the long 
erosion period. This elevation resulted in a rejuvenation of 
the drainage. The period when this occured has been called 
the Ozarkian or Sierran, from the fact that a like elevation 
took place at the same time in the region of the Ozarks and 
in the Sierra Nevadas. Before erosion had brought the land 
surface down to a new base level glacial conditions set in and 
covered the land with drift. 

Very little is left of the products of disintegration from the 
Ozarkian period. During a time of rejuvenated drainage its 
surface accumulations would be promptly removed. Perhaps 
much of what remained was removed at the time of the first 
ice invasion. ‘The only undoubted occurrence in this county 
of geest, as this old surface material has been called, appears 
on top of the bed rock in the limestone quarry in the west 
bank of Honey creek northwest of the center of Sec. 28, Tp. 
73.N., R. III W. It fills a small depression in the surface of 
the ledges to the depth of three or four feet and may be de- 
scribed as a stiff, brownish yellow clay-like material, mingled 
with fragments of chert from the disintegrated hmestone. A 
lower extension of the same cavernous hollow contained several 
poekets of a black, earthy oxide of manganese. On the top of 
the geest there are indistinctly stratified layers of a fine yel- 
low sand or clay, containing occasional fragments of Archaean 
rocks. Above this there is typical bowlder clay. 


The Plei$tocene. 


The bowlder clays and other drift materials of the glacial 
ace have a greater development in this county than in most 
other parts of the state. Over the townships east of the 
Towa river it probably averages three hundred feet in depth 
and on the west side it ranges from twenty to more than 
200 feet. Three distinct sheets of bowlder clay are be- 
lieved to have been brought here by three different ice fields 
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at three successive epochs. These have been named the Al- 
bertan or pre-Kansan, the Kansan and the Illnoian, enumer- 
ated in the order of their sequence in time and from below 
upward. The base of the Albertan is everywhere beyond the 
reach of direct observation in surface exposures. Several 
well records indicate that it is underlain in the old lowlands 
by deposits of gravel, sand and silts, containing remains of 
preglacial vegetation. These deposits are probably a filling 
laid down in front of the first advancing ice sheet. Neither at 
that time nor since does there seem to have been any active 
plaining of the uplands by the ice. No seorings have been 
observed anywhere on the bed rock in this county. The gen- 
eral result of glaciation has been a filling up of the lowlands. 


THE ALBERTAN OR PRE-KANSAN. 


This till is dark gray or almost grayish black in color and 
of a rather soft and mealy texture. On being exposed to the 
action of the atmosphere this color rapidly changes to dirty 
yellow or brown. It invariably contains pieces of wood of 
gymnospermous trees. The fragments are mostly small, less 
than three inches in length, and are either broken off 
branches or splinters of larger pieces. Occasionally entire 
smalllogs areseen. Another constant feature is the presence 
of small fragments of coal averaging two or three grains in 
weight. A study of the pebbles contained in this drift shows 
that in comparison with the overlying tills this contains 
about twice as many fragments of local rocks. There is also 
a greater representation of rocks whose outcrops lie to the 
northwest, such as fragments’ of the Kinderhook and of the 
Burlington beds. In the north as well as in the south part 
of the county this till occasionally contains good sized bowl- 
ders of the latter rock, something which is never the case in 
the other two tills north of the northern margin of these 
formations. Of the crystalline rocks there is more green- 
stone, hornblende rock and schists than in either of the other 
drift sheets. On the other hand there is a smaller proportion 
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of dolomitic limestone and rocks common in the Kewenawan. 
The largest exposures of this till do not disclose more than 
ten or fifteen feet and well records do not indicate a greater 
thickness than twenty-five feet. Over the uplands it is al- 
most absent except in situations where the preglacial surface 
was low. The most important localities for this drift which 
were noted are as follows: (1) On the right bank of Honey 
creek near the south line of Sec. 21, Tp. 73 N., R. IIT W. (2) 
On the south bank of Smith creek near the center of the Se. 
4 of See. 35, Tp. 73 N., R. III] W. (8) In a well on the upper 
slope of the bottom land in the Nw. ¢ of Sec. 6, Tp. 76 N., R. 
VW. (4) In the southwest bank of Smith creek near the 
southeast corner of Sec. 30, Tp. 73 N., R. IL W. (5) In the 
south bank of Long creek near the center of Sec. 22, Tp. 74 
N., R. TV W. (6) In the bank of the Muscatine North and 
South railroad cut, in the east bluff of the Iowa river, in the 
Se. + of See. 9, Tp. 74 N., R. III W. (7) Oh the west bank of 
the Iowa river at Wapello. (8) On the west bank of the Iowa 
river one mile north of Columbus Junction and farther north. 
(9) In the west bank of the Cedar river two miles north of 
Columbus Junction. (10) In the railroad cuts in the bluffs of 
the Mississippi river in Sec. 2, Tp. 75 N., R. III W. 

This oldest till apparently underlies 
most if not all of the lowlands, and wells 
on the eastern upland indicate that it un- 
derlies the main water sand as a continu- 
ous sheet. Its upper surface in this ter- 
ritory approximates a level plain with 
an elevation of from ten to thirty feet 
above the bottom lands. This plain is 
particularly well shown in the cuts along 


Fic. 2. General relation of 
the drift layers in the north 


bluff of the Iowa Se in Nw. 


% of Sec.15, Tp. 74 N., R. Ill 
W.; a Albertan fi (seen to 
the Nw. along railroad); 6 Af- 
tonian sand, cross-be ded; Gi 
dark leached till and sandy 
boulder clay; d dark peat with 
aforest bed above and a dla- 
tomacious earth below; e typ- 
ical loess, becoming sandy 
above; . f fine wind-blown sand. 

Note: The Uinoiat till is 
apparently absen 


the Muscatine North and South railroad 
in the Se. 4 of Sec. 9, I'p.74.N., R. III W., 
three miles south of Wapello. It follows 
the roadbed for about a quarter of a mile 
and finally disappears, as the latter rises 
above it, near the wagon road. bridge on 
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Indian creek (Fig. 2, a). This locality suggests that the plain 
may have been the main shearing plain under the Kansan ice. 
On such a supposition it seems difficult to account for the 
presence of the sand which inter- 
venes between this till and 
that next above. In one in- 
stance there seems to be a soil 
horizon on its upper surface. 
This is at the foot of the west ,,,, 


Pre eae ete a ae seen ee 
G the south side of the road leading down the 
bluff of the Iowa river, along Jowa river bluff in the Se, of Sec. 21, Tp. 76 
: me ac tough, leache 
the wagon road in the Se. 4 of © silty soil (top of Albertan till ?) é tough boul- 


der clay with ferruginous joints, yellow 


Sec. 21, Lier 76 ING R. V W. (Fig. above, grayish blue below (Kansan); 36 eS 


what stratified and sandy, yellow till; 
leached horizon (Sangamon); é loess. 


4 a.) At one or two points it 
appears partly replaced by a dark blue laminated silt with 
indurated, thin concretionary laminz of calcerous material. 
This phase is to be seen in the east bank of the Lowa, on both 
sides of the north line of See. 16, Tp. 76 N., R. V W. 


THE AFTONIAN. 


The till just described is almost invariably overlain in this 
county by sand and gravel, varying in thickness from two to 
ten feet. This is occasionally cemented into a mortar rock, 
The prevailing color 
of the deposit is yel- 
low. <A peculiar re- 
lation which it main- 
tains to the till be- 


Fig. 4. Section of the drift in the south bank of oe ees low 1S that pock- 
near the center of the Se. % of Sec. 35, Tp, 73 N., R.III W. 
Albertan till: 6 Aftonian sand; c Kansan till; @ Loess; ¢ is ets of the sand exe 


pockets of Albertan sand extending into Albertan till. 5 

tend down in the oth- 
erwise level surface of the latter. These pockets are from 
one to several feet in width and of equal depth. (Fig. 4, ¢ ee.) 
Occasionally they form filled tunnels in the drift. This 
stratum is the main water sand in all the deep wells of the 
upland. Along the level of its outcrops in the bluffs there 
are a number of springs. Typical exposures of a similar sand 
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inthe drift near Afton Junction have been described by 
Bain* and the name is taken from that locality. 


THE KANSAN. 


The till which lies above this sand constitutes the bulk of 
the upland drift in the county. In its unweathered state it 
has a gray or yellow color and is tough and hard when dry. 
(Figs. 2-7.) It is gen- 
erally cut by an irregular 
set of joints along which 
some oxidation has taken 
place. When thoroughly 
weathered it usually ac- 

quires a deep ferruginous 

Fig. 5 Section of the drift in the north bank of the . ° 

Se te cae aa hose in the Stas En comparison 
te ee) watithe other tills ner 
cand?; ¢, f Illinoian till with sand; g Loess. is among its pebbles a 
greater proportion of diabase and other Kewenawan rocks 
and of granite. Limestone and dolomite pebbles have 
about the same relative frequency as they do in the Albertan 
till. In respect to other rocks it seems to have an interme- 
diate character between the till above and below. In the 
west tier of townships it directly underlies the loess and the 
topography of its surface presents a state of comparatively 
well advanced maturity, as already stated. In the eastern 
part of the county the inequalities of its surface seem to have 


been evened up by a later deposit of glacial detritus. 
*Iowa Geol. Surv., Vol. vi, p. 464, 1896. 


THE BUCHANAN GRAVELS AND THE YARMOUTH SOIL. 


Above that part of the Kansan till which is east of the lowa 
river there often lies another sand which has the same rela- 
tion to the Kansan as the Aftonian has to the Albertan. This 
is seen in several places along the Muscatine North and 
South railroad particularly in Sec. 10, Tp. 75 N., R. IIT W. 
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In the Ne. + of the Ne. + of this section it rests on an almost 
horizontal plane surface (Fig. 6, 0) on the Kansan bowlder 
clay. This plane is 
sharply marked and 
can beseen fora quar- 
ter of a mile. The 
sand is evidently a 
Fig. 6 Section of the drift in the southeast bank of the Mus- glacial product. Itis 


cate ae pee Sy By oe ae i ee ae re 
10, Tp.75 a Kansan bowlder clay; 6 gravelly san somewhat gravelly, 


(Aftonian); ¢ trace of leached horizon; d silty bowlder clay (li: 

eee contains occasional 
striated pebbles, and is rather imperfectly assorted. Here or 
there it has a long slanting or curving oblique lamination, and 
is also seen to run into silt. Occasional pockets extend into the 
underlying drift. In the Sw. ¢ of the Sw.¢ of Sec. 11, Tp. 75 
N., R. III W., it is ochreous from the infiltration of ferrugin- 
ous material. In other places it is leached to a gray color. 
Sometimes its upper part changes into a soil-like stratum, 
either directly overlain by loess or plainly covered by an- 


other till. 


he 7 Tat tgt 


Ls | a 


i! fe Ww 
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Fig.7. Relations of different drift sheets as seen in the exposures in the bauks 
of the Muscatine North and South railroad along Indian creek in the Ne. % of 
Ne. &% of Sec. 4, and Nw. & of Nw. ¥ of Sec. 3,Tp.7 4 Nan: TW, = 0 Seer aL 
Se 3. a Kansan till; 6 Buchanan sand;? ¢ tenes drift; @ Sangamon soil; 
é loess. 


A soil evidently occupying the same position in the drift 
series but not associated with any sandy deposits is seen in 
a ravine near the south line of the Sw. + of the Sw. 4 of See. 
32, Tp. 73 N., R. III W., and again in the wagon road near the 
top of the east bluff of Honey creek, near the northwest corner 
of section 33, There rests on this soil a pebbly, sandy, 
Jeached till several feet deep. The Kansan till which con- 
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tinues downward from this soil is deeply leached. The soil 
at these places has the same relation to the tills above and 
below as the Yarmouth soil, studied by Mr. Leverett in the 
county to the south, has in the latter locality. 


THE ILLINOIAN. 


The till above the gravel and soil just described has been 
shown by Mr..Leverett to belong to another extensive sheet 
and to have been laid down at a time considerably later than 
the Kansan drift, after the latter had been extensively eroded 
and leached.* He has shown that it is the result of an ice 
invasion from the northeast and that it pushed westward 
over this county to within about six miles of Washington 
county. Along the outer edge of the ice field a terminal mo- 
raine accumulated which appears as an interrupted broad 
belt of high upland, already described, extending from north 
to south through range IV. It is well marked in Secs. 3 and 
4,Tp. 75 N., R. IV W. South of this point there is a broad 
interruption caused by the lowlands along the Iowa river. 
South of Columbus Junction it appears again somewhat indis- 
tinctly in the eastern part of Columbus City township. South 
of Long creek it rises to a greater height, in places as much 
as fifty feet above the general upland level. It is here a 
double belt, one flat ridge lying on the east and another on 
the west of an intervening sag. Its general trend is a little 
east of south and it crosses the south boundary of the county 
almost three miles west of Morning Sun. In Secs. 3 and 4, 
Tp. 73 N., R. IV W., the westernmost branch of Otter creek 
cuts across the east ridge and thus drains the sag between 
the two parallel ridges of the moraine. It is evident that the 
upper course of this branch has been fixed by these two 
ridges. At the time the ice had withdrawn to the inner mo- 
raine this sag drained away from the ice field through two 
wide and well marked valleys that cross the outer moraine. 
One of these is an extension of the main course of Otter 


*Monograph U. S. Geol. Surv. XXXVIIL. 
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ereek and extends west from the bend of the latter, follow- 
ing the south line of Secs. 5 and 6, Tp. 73 N., R. IV W. The 
other crosses the same ridge in the north half of Sees. 20 and 
21, two miles farther south and is now occupied by a small 
tributary to Crooked creek. Both of these transverse val- 
leys in the moraine are much too large to have been made 
by the present streams, but they are readily accounted for as 
incident to the marginal drainage on the I[llinoian ice field. 
The cluster of low knolls on the uplands in the vicinity of 
Grandview were no doubt also made by the Illinoian ice. Its 
area is characterized by a similar topography in Illinois as 
noted by Leverett. 

In its best development along the terminal moraine the Il- 
linoian drift is of a yellowish or grayish color and of slightly 
less compact texture than the Kansan. It is probably more 
than fifty feet thick. Inside of the moraine, where it is 
thinner, it is usually more sandy. In places it is apparently 
absent or represented by a stratum of sand. Along old 
drainage lines this till is sometimes associated with a fine, 
calcareous, laminated silt which contains striated pebbles. 
Such a silt is exposed in the bank of Muscatine North and 
South railroad in See. 2, Tp. 75 N., R. IZ] W., where it has 
at times slid down over the road bed. It is evidently a mar- 
ginal glacial wash. As to the rocks represented by the peb- 
bles of the Illinoian drift, the most notable difference be- 
tween them and those of the two other drifts is that the 
former contains a greater proportion of magnesian limestone 
and a smaller proportion of calcareous limestone and of ery- 
talline rocks. Both of these features are in accordance with 
Leverett’s conclusion that the [llinoian drift came from the 
northeast, for the principal country rock in northern Illinois 
and southeastern Wisconsin consists of dolomitic limestone. 

While the Illinoian ice field was building up the terminal 
moraine which traverses this county from north to south, the 
Mississippi river was forced to take a course west of the 
margin of the ice. It then occupied the broad, shallow val- 
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ley already described in discussing the topography. The sig- 
nificance of this valley was first made clear by Mr. Leverett, 
who has traced its course as it is marked on the map of the 
surface deposits. It should, perhaps, be noted as a singular 
fact that within this county no deposits of river sand or 
stream silt have been observed in this ancient channel on top 
of the Kansan drift. 


THE SANGAMON. 


The upper surface of the Illinoian till is usually leached to 
a depth of several feet and is either a ferretto zone or a 
leached gray soil, occasionally overlain by a peaty material. 
This soil phase is particularly conspicuous in Sangamon 
county, Lllinois, where it has been studied by Leverett, and 
from which locality it takes its name. The red and oxidized 
condition of the Illinoian surface is most frequently seen 
where the old Illnoian land surface lies on well drained 
slopes. It is common in the country east of Morning Sun 
and also along the lower course of Long creek. Between the 
two ridges of the double [llinoian moraine west and north- 
west of Morning Sun there is almost always a dark soil at the 
base of the loess in the ravines forming the headwaters of 
the west branch of Otter creek. The uplands east of the 
Iowa river usually have a soil intervening between the loess 
and the uppermost till. This is particularly conspicuous on 
the lowest part of this upland and where its general slope to 
the west is least, as in the basin of Indian creek and in the 
country north and south of Grandview. In the Sw. 4 of the 
Sw. + of See. 11, Tp. 75 N., R. III W., it is black and peaty 
and deeper than usual. This peaty phase becomes most pro- 
nounced in the east bluffs along the Iowa river northeast of 
Wapello. Along the wagon road leading up to the old town- 
site of Harrison, near the center of Sec. 23, Tp. 74 N., R. III 
W., the peat is quite pure and rests on a leached soil with 
dark curving cylinders extending down from the bottom of 
the peat and resembling filled animals’ burrows. Ata place 
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locally known as the ‘‘ Hog Back,”’ just east of the Muscatine 
North and South railroad bridge, in the Nw. + of the Nw. 4 
of See. 15, Tp. 74 N., R. III W., this peat is in part replaced 
by a thick tangle of decayed gymnospermous wood (Fig. 2 d). 
At the present time the peat is not well exposed here owing 
to its having been burnt out during a dry season some years 
ago, causing a landslide in the face of the bluff. The peat is 
associated with small pockets of a pink colored diatom-bear- 
ing earth, and among the vegetable rubbish there were seen 
some small pine seeds and a fragment of the elytra of a 
beetle. In the judgment of the writer it is in this same San- 
gamon soil that the remains of elephants have been found at 
two other points in the county. <A tooth was once taken out 
in digging a shallow well in a small tributary to Indian creek 
in See. 28, Tp. 75 N., R. II] W. Some years ago there were 
dug out from the bed of Otter creek, near the center of the 
Nw. + of Sec. 25, Tp. 73 N., R. IV W., a tooth, lower jaw, 
part of the pelvis, several ribs, and a large piece of a tusk of 
an elephant. At the locality where these bones occurred the 
bank o* the creek consists of materials resembling the soil of 
the Sangamon horizon. It should be mentioned also that Mr. 
Geo. Gresham reports the finding of a deer’s antler in the 
same soil layer in the Nw. ¢ of Sec. 14, Tp. 74 N., R. III W. 

The old Sangamon land surface frequently runs down with 
the slope in the ravines. This is nearly always the case 
where these slopes are gentle and give no evidence of recent 
cutting. As we find it now it evidently represents a time 
when the Illinoian till had already become deeply leached 
and extensively dissected by the present drainage. These 
conditions correspond with those which doubtless prevailed 
at the time of the advent of the Iowan ice field, for the Illi- 
noian drift had then long been subjected to erosion and pre- 
sented a well dissected plain. The southern border of this 
ice was only some forty or fifty miles off to the north, for it 
reached as far south as Scott county. At that time, or just 
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before it, this region was covered with gymnospermous trees 
and a boreal climate no doubt prevailed. 


THE LOESS. 


Subsequently the Sangamon land surface was covered over 
by a yellow dust-like, sometimes sandy, deposit known as 
loess. This is the common upland ‘‘clay,’’ which is really no 
clay at all, being composed of uniformly much coarser par- 
ticles than those making up the bulk of true clay. Nor does 
it have the laminated and stratified structure seen in water 
deposited clays. On the contrary, the loess has a marked 
vertical structure with an irregular horizontal bedding, if any. 
Its real origin is yet in doubt, but there seems to be good 
reason to believe that it is a deposit of terrestrial dust. 

In this county the loess is heaviest over the western upland, 
averaging nearly twenty feet along the bluffs of the Mississ- 
ippi river. From these bluffs there is a general thinning 
westward. South of Elrick Junction there are places where 
itis fifteen feet thick. Along the west bluffs of the Iowa 
river it is occasionally as much as fifteen feet, but averages 
somewhat less. From a mile west of this bluff over the west 
upland it rarely attains this thickness and appears toaverage 
less than eight feet. In the territory of the Kansan drift it 
usually extends down over the gentle north slopes to the 
small streams with a somewhat attenuated fringe. In all 
recently cut steep slopes it comes out over a more horizontal 
surface, and its edge is plainly bevelled with the rest of the 
bluff. Frequently there is a perceptible thickening of the 
loess along the edge of the bluffs adjoining larger valleys. 
This is most common where the bluffs face to the west. Some- 
times this feature is pronounced and the edge of the upland 
consists of a bordering ridge which may be composed of fine 
sand. Suchis the ‘‘Hog Back” north of Wapello, and some 
sandy ridges along the same bluffs tothe northwest. Shallow 
ponds may lie back of these ridges, which are evidently blown 
up by the wind. Otherwise the loess never appears to have 
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modified the drainage. Only a few very shallow and small un- 
drained depressions are noticeable along some ‘of the high 
divides. 

The loess, or at least a deposit exactly like it in texture, 
also covers extensively the lowlands of the Jowa and the 
Cedar rivers, excepting of course the present flood plain. « On 
these lowlands its thickness is, however, much less than on 
the uplands, usually only three or four feet. 

A singular structural feature was noticed in the loess where 
the wagon road leads down the bluff in the Ne. $ of See. 1, 
Tp. 74 N., R. III W. It here rests on-a ferruginous sand 
and is only some twelve feet thick. Near the base the loess 
is cut up by some scarcely visible joints into irregular 
spheroidal blocks of uniform size, which become apparent on 
digging into the bank. Going up from the base of the 
deposit the blocks deminish in size from nearly an inch in 
diameter at the base to less than the size of a pea four feet 
higher up. On close inspection it was found that these joints 
are partly filled with some bright sand grains. From the re- 
lation of the different sizes of the blocks to different levels in 
the deposit it can be inferred that this peculiar brecciation, 
as it may be called, is not due to any very recent or superfi- 
cial cause. 

The author has collected loess fossils from only two locali- 
ties in the county. From the bottom of a well twelve feet 
deep at Grandview the following shells were taken in loess of 
blotched yellow and gray color: 


Succinea avara Say. 
S. grosvenorit Lea. 
Linnaea caperata Say. 
L. humilia Say. 


Grandview lies on the main divide between the Mississippi 
and the Iowa. 

Another lot was collected in the bank of the wagon road 
near the centre of the west line of Sec. I3, Tp. 75 N., R. V 
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W., about a mile north of Columbus Junction. The loess at 
this place is about twelve feet thick and has a faint yellow 
band half way up from the base. As explained before, the 
bluff here occupies the line of what at some earlier time was 
a divide. The fossils occur in the lower part of the loess, 
which here has an ashen gray color. The species collected 
were as follows: 


Polygyra multilineata (Say) Pils. 
Pyramidula strigosa towensis Pils. 
P. perspectiva (Say) Pils. 

P. striatella (Auth) Pils. 
Zonitoides arboreus (Say) St. 

Z. Shimeki (Pils) P. & J. 

Conulus fulvus (Draph) Mull. 
Vallonia gracilicosta Reink. 
Sphyradium edentulum alticola (Ingers) P. 
Bifidaria pentodon (Say) St. 
Helicina occulta Say. 

Succinea avara Say. 

S. obliqua Say. 

S. grosvenorii Lea. 

Limnwa humilis Say.* 


Terrace and Alluvium. The greater part of the higher low 
lands along the Iowa and the Cedar rivers lie from thirty to 
forty feet above the flood plains. This higher lowland, usually 
known as the ‘‘ second bottom,”’ is an ancient terrace which 
probably was built up, in part at least, at the time of the 
Iowan ice invasion. It consists of sand and some gravel 
with a thin veneer of loess. In many places the surface 
materials have been drifted by the wind into sandy ridges. 
The depth of the terrace sand is not certainly known, except 
at some points along the river. Around Wapello and north 
of Columbus Junction it is seen to rest on the Albertan till 


*The identifications in this list, as well as in the previous one, were made by Professor B. Shimek. 
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and is some thirty or thirty-five feet deep. This same ter- 
race is continued up the valley of Long creek as far as to 
See. 13, Tp. 75 N., R, V W. It is also present along the 
lower courses of some of the other tributaries coming from 
the uplands. Along Long creek the terrace sand is some- 
times overlain by a few feet of a fine, laminated, grayish blue 
silt, above which there is the usual loess capping. Along 
Otter creek in Sees. 1 and 2, Tp. 73, R. TV W., this loess cap- 
ping with a soil layer on top has been covered over by a few 
feet of more recent alluvium. 

On the bottoms of the Mississippi river a similar terrace 
extends south from Muscatine county in Sees. 4 and 9, Tp. 
75 N., R. II W. This is probably a remnant of an extensive 
terrace built up over these lowlands by the drainage of the 
Wisconsin ice. 

The most recent deposits are represented by the alluvium 
from the present streams now laid down over their flood 
plains during high water. This consists in the main of dark 
sandy silt and gray sand. The most extensive alluvial tracts 
are along the Mississippi river, where only a few vestiges re- 
main of the earlier terraces. 


Geological Structure. 


The only structural feature which can be made out with 
certainty in this area is a slight general dip to the south. 
West of Columbus Junction the English river gritstone lies 
at a level of about twenty feet above that which it has in the 
bluffs north and northeast of Morning Sun. The distance 
between these two localities is about a dozen miles. The dip 
is therefore one or two feet per mile. This probably accu- 
rately represents the attitude of the formations in the 
southern part of the county. In the city of Burlington the 
English river gritstone is still forty feet above the river 
level. In the northern part of the county the dip should be 
considerably greater than this in order to make room for the 
200 feet of the Kinderhook shales. In Muscatine county, 
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which abuts on the north, the dip is much greater. It may 
hence be inferred that the northern part of Louisa county 
marks a line of change in dip to the south—the line of a 
slight synclinal flexure, as it were. 


Joints. 


In the course of the survey of this region some observa- 
tions were made with a three-inch hand compass on the 
direction of joints in the country rock. Usually several sets 
of joints are to beseen and the direction of two or three of the 
most prominent ones are noted. The recorded directions are 
given in a table below and plotted in Fig. 8. It will be 
noticed that these trend in nearly all directions. This is no 
doubt due to the fact already noted that there is no apprecia- 


N 


Fig. 8. Diagram showing trend of joint planes in the bed rock. 


ble dip to the strata in the southern part of the county, 
where most of these joints were observed. It may probably 
also be the result, to some extent, of insignificant local fractures 
caused by the settling of the cavernous Burlington lime- 
stone. There is, however, a slight clustering of the joints in 
three chief directions, namely: approximately N. 35° W., N. 
52° E., and N.-S. The joints approximating to the northeast 
and northwest directions were no doubt produced in connec- 
tion with the general southwest tilting of the surrounding 
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region and the other main set may have been formed during 
a tilting to the south. The data seem too few and uncertain 
for further discussion. . 


TABLE SHOWING BEARINGS OF JOINTS IN THE COUNTRY ROCK IN LOUISA COUNTY. 
Ln the Kinderhook Beds. 
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Minerals. 


Large crystals of calcite are frequently found in the Bur- 
lington limestone. Calcite in the form of stalactite is occa- 
sionally seen in caverns in the same rock. Pyrites occurs in 
concretions and smail erystals in the Kinderhook shales and 
sandstone and in the Burlington limestone. On the surface 
of the Kinderhook beds incrustations of epsomite sometimes 
accumulate. A black sphalerite occasionally fills little irreg- 
ular hollows in the quarry ledges of the Burlington lime- 
stone. In larger caverns in the same rock small deposits of 
wad have been noticed and in its upper shaly ledges there 
are geodes lined inside with quartz crystals or with amor- 
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phous chalcedony. A bowlder of native copper was found by 
Mr. John FE’. Marshall in a ravine a mile east of Cairo some 
years ago. It weighed thirty-five pounds and was about the 
size of a brick. 


ECONOMIC PRODUCTS. 
Building Stones. 


The Burlington limestone is quarried in a great number of 
places along its line of outcrop south and west of the Iowa 
river. Dalzell’s old quarry, now abandoned, near the center 
of the north line of See. 17, Tp. 73 N., R. TIT W., and about 
two miles north of Morning Sun, is in the ledges of the Lower 
Burlington. The same ledges have also been quarried on 
John D. Anderson’s property just south of Elrick Junction 
on See. 27, Tp. 75 N., R. V W. This rock is usually too much 
weathered to furnish durable building material. On Ander- 
son’s property the Upper Burlington is now quarried and 
good rock is obtained. Nearly all of the small quarries 
throughout the county are in the same beds. The largest 
output is from the quarries east of Morning Sun, on Honey 
creek, where Mr. Wm. Turner is now (1899) taking out rock 
on land belonging to Mr. Charles Wilson. About 2,000 
perch are annually quarried and bring an average price of 
seventy-five cents a perch. The local market is supplied and 
some of the product is shipped to Mediapolis, Weyland, Olds, 
Winfield and other neighboring towns. Most of the rock is 
of excellent quality. It is used for foundations and for 
bridge piers. Some has been dressed at the quarry as finish- 
ing stone and has brought thirty-one cents a square foot. 
The total thickness of the ledges which are used is about 
eight feet, and the different beds vary from four to eighteen 
inches. The quarry gives employment to from four to eight 
men. Some of the rubbish has been sold to the city of Morn- 
ing Sun, crushed, and used in macadamizing the streets. The 
quarry next in importance is worked by Mr. J. H. Wasson in 
the south bank of Long creek near the northwest corner of 
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Sec. 23, Tp. 74 N., R. III W. The ledges are the same as 
those in the Morning Sun quarries, and the rock is of about 
the same quality. An extensive drift covered country lies to 
the west of this place and there is a large local market, which 
for many years has been supplied from this point, as may be 
seen from the many old quarry pits. Three men are usually 
employed, and the price of the rock varies from 58 cents to 
$1.25 a perch according to quality. 

A tabulated statement of the quarry industry in this county 
is given below. 


STONE QUARRIES IN LOUISA COUNTY, 
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Very litte sandstone is found in this region and none has 
been quarried except in the old Dalzell quarry near the center 
of the north line of Sec. 17, in Tp. 73 N., R. III W. Here 
some sandstone is found as an outlier in an old cavern in the 
Subcarboniferous limestone. Some of the rock is still left 
but explorations with the drill have shown that it is of limited 
extent. More of it is seen near the forks of Long creek in 
Sec. 13, Tp. 74 N., R. V W., but this has not yet been utilized. 
The rock is massive, almost without bedding, and very diffi- 
cult to quarry. It would without doubt prove a durable and 
strong stone for foundations. 
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Clay Industries. 


The clay industry in Louisa county is carried on by three 
firms which are engaged in making brick and tile, one in 
Columbus Junction, one in Morning Sun, and one near Wapello. 
These employ about twenty men and their total product is 
1,050,000 common brick and about 500,000 tile. 

McClurkin, Ockletree & Company own and operate a brick- 
yard located in the Sw. ¢ of the Se. tof Sec. 25, Tp. 73 N., R. 4 
W., just outside the city limits of Morning Sun. The average 
annual product is 300,000 common brick and 200,000 3-inch 
tile. The principal market is in Morning Sun, but some brick 
is also sold in Wapello and Oakville. The bricks bring 56.50 
per 1,000, and the 8-inch tile is sold for $10 per 1,000. Some 
larger tile is also made. Six men are employed. The bricks 
are made by a Mackenzie machine, run by steam power. The 
burning is done mostly in two down-draft kilns. Some of the 
hardest brick have been used for sidewalks. Most of the clay 
is an upland loess, thoroughly weathered and free from lime. 
In making the largest tile this clay is mixed with a leached 
bowlder clay, quite free from pebbles. The latter is found 
close by ona branch of Otter creek, and seems to be from an 
outcrop of an ancient drift under the Kansan bowlder clay. 

At Columbus Junction the only brick factory now running 
is Oaks Brothers’ brick and tile works in the north part of the 
city. This factory uses the Acme brick and tile machine with 
a capacity of about 25,000 brick per day. Steam power is used. 
The brick is dried under cover and burnt in open covered 
kilns. The tile is burnt in a down-draft kiln. Hleven men 
are employed and the average product for a season is 600,000 
brick and 150,000 tile. The brick is sold at $6.50 per 1,000 
and the 3-inch tile at $10.00 per 1,000. Most of the tile is 
sold at home. The brick is red, fine in texture, hard, and 
makes a good building brick. About one-half of the output is 
shipped to the surrounding towns, Nickols, Letts, Lone Tree, 
Wapello, Cotter and Washington and the rest supplies the 
home market. The clay used in this factory is a loess, from 
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eight to twelve feet in thickness, which covers a low terrace- 
like extension of the upland lying between the Iowariver and 
Clifton creek. The lower part of this loess has a grayish blue 
color and is slightly calcareous. This portion of the deposit 
burns to a lighter shade and the bricks made from it have a 
specially fine texture. 

A mile and a half east of Wapello, near the northwest 
cormerof ‘Sec.25, Pps 745N,,- RK. TE Wa, Mr. 202 Me Zer- 
ber has been operating a brick yard for the last five years. 
He manufacturers about 150,000 brick each season, supplying 
the home market in Wapello and the surrounding country. 
The average price of the products has been $6.00 per 1,000. 
The brick is made from the surface material of the loess on 
the upland adjoining the Iowa river bottom. The clay pit 
covers an acre and is only two feet deep. The surface mould, 
which is six inches in thickness, is not used. The brick is 
hand made, sun dried, and burnt in open kilns. A summary 
of the clay industries in the county is given in tabular form 
below: 

CLAY WORKS IN LOUISA COUNTY. 
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Coal. 


Though there is no doubt that the Coal Measures at one 
time covered the county, it is equally certain that all of the 
workable coal occurring in these strata has been removed 
with them. Nevertheless two attempts have been made at 
coal mining, both of them in the small outliers of the black 
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Coal Measure shale already described. If any larger outliers 
of this formation remain under the drift they are more apt to 
be found along the west boundary of the county, where the 
bed rock is least affected by preglacial erosion. Some well 
drillers have supposed that coal might be found in the lower 
dark Kinderhook shale which has been explored by some of 
the deeper wells in the southern part of the county. It is 
well known that this supposition has no foundation whatever, 
since these shales are barren elsewhere. Money expended in 
prospecting for coal in this county can bring no return. 


Natural Gas. 


Twelve years ago natural gas was discovered in Louisa 
county. It occurs in quantities large enough to be utilized. 
The gas appears to come from the fine sand or silt that lies 
under the Kansan till. The overlying bowlder clay evidently 
serves aS an impervious capping under which the gas collects 
as it is distilled from the bituminous material in the pre-Kan- 
san drift. It has been shown that there is an old soil horizon 
at this level. This in all likelihood is the chief source of the 
gas, though the lowest till itself contains bituminous material. 
Possibly some of this bituminous matter was originally derived 
from the Sweetland Creek shale, which has doubtless been 
worked into the lower till in considerable quantity. Gas has 
been found in more than a score of wells in larger or smaller 
quantity and it is quite likely that it might have been found 
in many more places if properly searched for. It occurs in 
the upper part of the fine sand already referred to and may 
sometimes be overlooked as the tubing is sunk in a new well. 
This may reach and enter the sheet water which usually is 
present in the same sand farther down. If the tubing be raised 
gas may escape. There have been several instances of this 
kind in the experience of the well drillers of the region. It 
has also happened that a well which has just reached the gas- 
bearing sand has at first given no indications of gas but after 
having been left standing over night it has begun to blow gas. 
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In such eases the pressure was evidently too small at first to 
overcome the weight of the water in the casing. When this 
water is left to settle into the dry sand its head is lowered 
until its pressure is balanced and overcome by the gas pres- 
sure. Thereshould then be a more or less sudden outburst of 
the gas and such instances are actually on record. A whole 
family was in one case awakened in the middle of the night 
by a loud roar from a new well which at the close of the pre- 
vious day showed no sign of gas. Some of the weil drillers 
fully understand this principle and have of late been success- 
ful in sinking gas wells where others have failed. To stop 
the tubing at the right level requires good judgment and 
experience. Sometimes it has proved profitable to test for 
gas in this way at different levels in the same well. HEvena 
few feet may make a difference between failure and success. 

The oldest productive well was sunk eleven years ago and 
is yet giving a good supply. Three or four wells have ceased 
furnishing gas after having been productive for some time. 
One of these is said to have become clogged. It seems prob- 
able that in the other instances the supply was really exhausted. 
Most of the wells are less than three years old. In a few 
cases the supply has been unsteady and apparently changes 
with the weather, as if affected by barometric pressure. At 
times one or two wells have furnished a wave like flow, the 
gas coming in puffs at intervals of a few minutes. The sup- 
ply is not always proportionate to the pressure. When escape 
is shut off the pressure may rise comparatively high in wells 
where the yield is otherwise small. 

To make any predictions as to the life of the wells in this 
region would perhaps be unsafe. The history of other small 
fields of drift gas will probably be repeated here. Some new 
wells will now and then be found, while many of the old wells 
will cease to yield. The gas is evidently held in many small 
and irregular reservoirs under the till which probably cor- 
respond with upward bends of the silty and sandy stratum in 
which it is held. Jt is not likely that all of these reservoirs 
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have yet been tapped. A few of them may have been emptied 
in the case of wells which have ceased to flow. Possibly the 
gas is still slowly being formed and this may help to lengthen 
the life of some of the wells. In any case the first supply 
must represent an accumulated quantity which when once 
withdrawn never quite returns as long as there is escape. 

The pressure of the gas has been measured in fifteen different 
wells and was found to vary from four to ten and one-half 
pounds. These measurements were made with a small steam 
guage adapted for low pressure. In general the highest 
pressure is found in the deepest wells and these are mostly 
located on the highest ground. Possibly the head of the 
ground water is the principal factor which determines pres- 
sure. Apparently the gas can escape naturally only against 
the head of this water. 

The principal uses of the gas have been for lighting, cooking, 
and heating. In a few cases it has been used for fuel in small 
steam engines. It is piped into the farm houses by means of 
small iron tubing. Regulators are used to make the pressure 
more steady. Where the gas is plentiful the farmers cook the 
feed for their hogs and this has proved to be of considerable 
advantage in pork production. 

At one time there was considerable talk of exploring for 
gas in the older rocks underlying the drift at Letts. While 
there is not the least reason to believe that gas will be found 
by deep borings here, the undertaking would very likely 
result in procuring a good water supply for this village and 
would therefore be a commendable enterprise. 

Below I give in tabulated form such data as were secured 
during the survey concerning the gas in this region up to the 
month of November, 1899. 
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Gravel and Sand. 


Glacial sand and gravel are infrequent in this region where 
they lie deeply buried near the base of the drift. Some sand 
deposits of apparently limited extent have been exposed in 
the cuts along the Muscatine North & South railroad, as in 
a curve in the Nw. 4 of Sec. 14, Tp. 75 N., R. III W., and 
in See. 2 in the same township and range, but these have not 
been utilized to any extent. Plastering sand is taken from the 
banks of the principal rivers and creeks and is frequently 
hauled many miles. 


Soils, 


The soil on the loess-covered uplands has an open, loose 
texture of the kind usually found in this part of the state. It 
is an excellent corn soil. A large part of the Iowa river low- 
lands has a thin veneer of the same material and the soil in 
some places does not differ much from that on the upland farms, 
though there are apt to be frequent sandy patches. As arule 
the soil is somewhat sandy on these lowlands, and, in places, 
it is almost all sand. Some of these sandy lands are used for 
melon crops in Oakland township and in the vicicity of Wap- 
ello they are used for other vegetables. Inthe northern part 
of Louisa county the Mississippi bottoms are quite sandy, and, 
in places, gravelly, and a considerable Dae tee of the ground is 
used for growing watermelons. 


Water Supply. 


This county has no artesian wells. Should it prove desir- 
able, a copious flow may be found anywhere on the lowlands 
at a depth of from 1,200 to 1,400 feet. Onthe uplands where 
the drift is deep, water is usually obtained in drift gravel at 
depths varying from seventy to three hundred feet. The sup- 
ply in the shallow wells, which go down to the bottom of the 
loess only, is now frequently unreliable, except on flat lands 
which are not well drained. Along the outcrop of the Sub- 
carboniferous west of the Iowa river there are many copious 
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springs in the ravines. In almost every case these springs 
come from the transition beds between the upper Burlington 
and the Kinderhook shales. On the lowlands water is every- 
where plentiful in the sand which underlies the surface silt 
and driven wells are universal. The city of Wapello uses a 
system of such wells placed at regular intervals along the 
streets for fire protection. A steam pump can be attached to 
them as to so many hydrants. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


LOCATION AND AREA. 


Marion county lies slightly east of a north and south line 
drawn through the center of the state, and is in the third tier 
of counties from the southern boundary. It corners with Polk 
county on the northwest, is bounded by Jasper on the north, 
Mahaska on the east, Monroe and Lucas on the south, and 
Warren on the west. It is regular in outline, being a square 
each side of which measures twenty-four miles. It includes 
sixteen congressional townships with an area of 516 square 
miles. 


PREVIOUS GEOLOGICAL WORK. 


The navigation of the Des Moines river in the early history 
of the state led geologists to study the formations outcropping 
along that stream. In 1849 Dr. D. D. Owen conducted a geo- 
logical survey of the Des Moines river and adjacent territory 
for the U. S. Treasury Department.* He described several 
exposures of the Coal Measure rocks at various points in the 
county, noting particularly those which show to such good 


*Geol. Surv., Wis. , Iowa and Minn., pp. 115-119, with plates. Philadelphia, 1852. 
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advantage at Elk Bluff and Red Rock. In 1856 A. H. Worthen, 
at that time an assistant on the Iowa Geological Survey and 
later State Geologist of Illinois, made a more detailed study 
of the Des Moines valley.+ He included in his report several 
sections at different places along theriver. The next geologist 
to publish anything concerning the geology of Marion county 
was Dr. C. A. White, who, in his report of 1870, briefly de- 
scribed the coals of the county and gave some analyses of the 
same. t 

In the course of the work carried on by the present geo- 
logical survey, the county has been visited at various times 
by several of the geologists connected with it. Among these 
was Dr. C. R. Keyes, who, in his report on the coal deposits 
of Iowa, describes these deposits in Marion county§. Until 
the publication of this report only that part of the district 
lying along the Des Moines river had been studied, but in it 
the entire county is considered in reference to its coal mines. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
TOPOGRAPHY. 


Marion county may be considered as a broad, rolling plateau 
into which the Des Moines and South Skunk rivers, with their 
tributaries, have cut their valleys. This plateau gradually 
rises to the southwest, as is indicated py a difference of over 
thirty feet between Pella and Knoxville. Beyond the latter 
place the rise continues, though it has not been accurately 
measured. The Des Moines and Skunk rivers, which are 
approximately parallel to each other, cut across the northern 
part of the county, flowing in a southeasterly direction, while 
their tributaries join them at a slightly acute angle. The 
main tributaries run parallel to each other and in a north- 
easterly direction. Thus, there are two systems of divides, 
the main divide between the two rivers running northwest 


{Geology of Iowa, Hall, vol. I, pt. 1, pp. 167-170, Albany, 1858. 
tGeology of Iowa, White vol. Il, pp. 263-264, 364-365. Des Moines, 1870. 
8Iowa Geol. Surv., vol. II, pp 317-340. Des Moines, 1894, 
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and southeast, and those between the tributaries running 
southwest and northeast. These divides rise to almost the 
same altitude in every part of the county, about 900 feet, and 
are very similar in appearance. They are followed entirely 
across the county by diagonal roads which encounter few hills. 
The uplands display no prominent topographic features but 
everywhere present gentle rolling surfaces with just enough 
slope to secure good drainage. The well improved farms 
occupying the uplands present a most pleasing appearance 
and are good evidence of the fertility of the soil. In the 
northern part of the county the plateau-like character is bet- 
ter preserved than in the southern, on account of the smaller 
number of streams. 

The present surface features of Marion county are due 
almost entirely to stream erosion, most of which is post-glacial. 
The whole county having been covered with Kansan drift and 
loess, the erosion topography is essentially different from that 
of a driftless area. Steep hills and bluffs are seldom found 
except in immediate proximity to the streams. 

In the eastern part of the county the underlying rocks are 
mainly limestones, while in the middle and western portion 
they are shales, with occasional beds of sandstone. In the 
limestone and shale regions the streams have eroded valleys 
to about the same extent, the tlood-plains of the larger streams 
being well developed and the slopes gentle, especially on the 
northern side of eastward flowing streams. Where the streams 
have cut through sandstone, the valleys are much narrower 
and the sides steeper: this results from the cementing mater- 
ial of the sandstone being almost insoluble in river water. 
Where the Des Moines river cuts through the Red Rock sand- 
stone the valley is narrower than in any other part of its 
course in Marion county; it is less than a quarter of a mile 
wide, while usually it is from half a mile to two miles in width. 
The rocks which have been cut through by the streams in 
eroding their valleys are so homogeneous in character that 
the slopes of the hills are the same from top to bottom. In 
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no place can terraces, due to the alternation of harder and 
softer layers of rock, be traced for more than a few rods and 
seldom are they present at all. Thus, the entire region pre- 
sents a smooth, rolling, featureless surface, although consid- 
erably rougher than some of the prairie counties of the state. 

All of the five principal streams of the county have devel- 
oped flood plains throughout nearly their entire courses. Of 
these Cedar and English creeks have narrow flood plains in 
comparison with South Skunk and Des Moines rivers and 
White Breast creek. As is true of all the rivers in this part 
of the state, where the streams have an easterly direction, 
they flow near the south side of the valleys, thus permitting 
the development of flood plains on the north side with very 
gentle slopes connecting them with the uplands. On the 
south the bluffs are much steeper. In places the stream may 
not flow near this side of the valley, but even in such instances 
the south bluff is much steeper than the north one. 

Two explanations have been offered to account for these 
features. The first is that they are due to the deflection of 
streams to the right banks, caused by the rotation of the earth. 
G. K. Gilbert, in a paper* read before the National Academy 
of Sciences in 1884, shows that ‘‘all streams in the northern 
hemisphere are by terrestrial rotation pressed against their 
right banks and all in the southern are pressed against their 
left banks, the degree of pressure being independent of the 
direction of the flow.’’ He considers this force to be suffi- 
cient for the deflection of the water to the right bank of the 
stream, and consequently the formation of cliffs on that side, 
with gentle slopes on the left. Deflections of this kind are 
certainly partly accountable for the steep bluffs on the right 
of the streams of this district, but not primarily, since, if 
this were the only cause, the steepest bluffs would be found 
on the right side of those streams flowing nearly straight 
north or south. On the contrary, it is found that the most 


*Memoirs of the Nat. Acad. Sciences, vol. III, First Memoir, Washington, 1884 
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noticeable differences in the steepness of the bluffs on the 
two sides occur where the streams flow southeast. . 

The second explanation accounts for this phenomenon by 
the different rates of decomposition of the rocks on the two 
sides of the streams. Where all the rock strata yield to 
weathering influences with equal readiness, the more rapid the 
decomposition the more gentle will be the slopes. In this 
state frost is one of the greatest destructive agents of rocks. 
With each successive freezing the cohesion of the particles is 
overcome and they are forced farther apart. On those slopes 
facing northward the rocks remain frozen during the entire 
winter, while on the opposite side there may be many alternate 
thawings and freezings during the same space of time. Thus, 
in the spring, far more material is found ready to be removed 
by erosion on the northside of the streams than on the south. 
This latter cause is the most effective in this region. Were 
the streams very swift the former might be more effective. 
Where the streams flow southeast, as in the case of all the 
larger ones of this part of the state, we have the combined 
action of the two causes and there is the greatest variation in 
the steepness of the bluffs on the two sides. 
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Table of Elevations. 
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DRAINAGE. 


Marion county is drained by the Des Moines and South 
Skunk rivers and their tributaries. The South Skunk river 
flows across the northeastern corner and drains an area of 
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about forty square miles. The remainder of the county is 
drained by the Des Moines river, which enters the north- 
western corner and flows southeast, leaving the county along 
the eastern border a little south of the center. The two 
rivers flow approximately parallel to each other. They are 
marked by broad ox-bow loops and wind about considerably 
in their flood plains, showing that they have cut nearly to 
grade and have ceased to erode their channels. The South 
Skunk river has a length within the county, measured with 
the stream, of somewhat more than eight miles, while a 
straight line from where it enters to where it leaves is only 
five miles in length. In the same manner the Des Moines 
river flows thirty-four miles within the county, while it is 
only twenty-four miles from the point it enters to where it 
leaves. This river has frequently changed its course over 
the flood plain, leaving cut-offs, and at present is much 
straighter than it was a few years ago. 

The drainage systems are completely developed and hence 
there are no lakes on the uplands. The only bodies of stand- 
ing water are on the flood plains, and these are usually the 
remnants of former cut-offs. 

The glacial material of the Kansan ice sheet was apparently 
spread quite evenly over the surface, leaving no depressions 
of any considerable size, into which the surface water might 
be drained to form lakes. Neither are there any terminal 
moraines which serve as dams to interfere with the drainage. 
No evidence has been found indicating the former existence 
of such lakes. Yet it is probable that at the close of the 
glacial period the surface water was not drained off as quickly 
as it is at the present time, since the valleys of nearly all the 
tributaries of the main streams are post-glacial in their origin. 

The three chief tributaries of the Des Moines river, White 
Breast, English and Cedar creeks, all have northeasterly 
courses. They rise in adjoining counties lying to the west 
and south, and flow within the county approximately parallel 
to each other. Besides these, the lower course of South river 
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lies within Swan township, emptying into the Des Moines 
river less than a mile from the western border. This latter 
river drains directly only a very limited region, but through 
Coal creek a considerable area is drained in Franklin and 
Pleasant Grove townships. Besides the streams just men- 
tioned the Des Moines river receives several small tribu- 
taries, such as Sugar, Ballard and Teter creeks from the 
south and Walnut, Prairie, Calhoun and Brush creeks from 
the north. 

The only tributary of any importance emptying into the 
South Skunk river is Thunder creek, which has its source on 
the Pella divide. 

Knoxville is located on the divide between White Breast 
and English creeks. These streams are from two to six miles 
apart, with an average distance of about four miles. Because 
of the narrowness of the divide there are no large tributar- 
ies flowing from it into either stream. 

History of the Drainage.—There is evidence to show that 
the Des Moines and Skunk rivers, through part of their courses 
in the county, if not the entire distance, flow in preglacial 
valleys. The best evidence of this is the fact that the loess 
and drift cover the sides of the valley in the same manner 
that they do the uplands. If the streams were post-glacial, 
these sheets would have been cut through as the valley deep- 
ened. The same evidence would show that the streams had 
about reached their base-level before the ice age, as there 
has been no appreciable deepening of either valley since. 
Further, it indicates that there have been no elevations or 
depressions or general warping of the earth’s crust in this 
region within comparatively recent times. Another evidence 
of the preglacial origin of these two river valleys is found 
in their width and in the character of the limiting bluffs. 
Along these bluffs there are few outcrops of rock and the 
slopes are very gentle. This is probably due to the great 
amount of weathering which has taken place, together vith 
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the smoothing of the rougher rock contours by the later fill- 
ing in of drift and loess. 

All of the other streams of the county seem to be post-gla- 
cial, unless perhaps it be the lower part of White Breast 
creek, but there is no conclusive evidence of this. However. 
the streams do not all seem to be of the same age. White 
Breastand English creeks flow about the same distance through 
similar material and carry about equal amounts of water. 
Notwithstanding these points of similarity, White Breast 
creek throughout the greater part of its course has a well 
developed flood plain, a feature which is almost altogether 
lacking along English creek. The former stream also has a 
meandering course, and in several places has formed cut-offs, 
most of which are of small size. Thus it would seem that 
White Breast creek is much older than English. It has the 
best developed flood plain of any of the secondary streams. 
Cedar creek, in the southeastern part of the county, is the 
only other stream that has one worthy of mention. The two 
principal rivers of the county do not new carry as much water 
as they did a few decades ago, when it was possible for small 
steamboats to pass up the larger stream as far as Des Moines. 
This is now out of the question, since at places there are bars 
extending entirely across the river where the water is only a 
few inches in depth, except during times of high water. This 
decrease in the size of the streams is due not so much to the 
decrease in the amount of rainfall as to the cultivation of 
their drainage basins, thus causing a larger amount of the 
water which falls upon the land to penetrate the soil instead 
of being drained off the surface. 

It is the popular opinion that in former geological times 
those streams which now have flood plains were so much 
larger than at present that they filled their valleys from bluff 
to bluff. Because of the prevalence of this idea it seems 
best to offer a few words in refutation. When the ice melted, 
the streams were probably very much swollen in size and 
may perhaps have entirely filled their valleys, but this was 
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only temporary, the conditions not lasting long enough to 
accomplish much in valley erosion. Instead of this the 
valleys have reached their great width by the process of 
lateral corrosion, meandering from side té side after having 
ceased to cut at the bottom. The result seems to have been 
accomplished in part, also, by tributary streams and the 
weathering agents wearing back the bluff lines. 

The amount of fall of the Skunk and Des Moines rivers has 
been determined by Mr. Dwight Porter, whose results were 
published in the Tenth Census Report on Water Power of the 
United States.* The following tables are taken from his 
report: 


ELEVATION AND SLOPES OF THE SOUTH SKUNK AND DES MOINES RIVERS. 
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ESTIMATED VOLUME AND HORSE POWER OF THE SKUNK AND DES MOINES 
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*Tenth Census of the United States Water Power, pt. Il.. pp. 3=-38e 
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Since the towns of Vowell’s and Farmersvills are no longer 
given on the maps it is necessary to locate them. Vowell’s 
was on the South Skunk river in Tp. 79 N., R. 20 W., Nw. ¢ of 
Sec.11, while Farmersville was in Tp. 76 N., R. 16 W., Ne. ¢ of 
See. 23. 

From the above table it seems that the two main streams 
might well be made to yield considerable power if suitable 
dams were erected. 


STRATIGRAPHY. 
Geological Formations. 


The surface geological formations represented in the county 
are very widely separated in age, since they belong to the 
Carboniferous and Pleistocene systems. The absence of rocks 
of intervening periods indicates either that the region has 
been land from the close of the Carboniferous to the present 
time; or else, if under water since, the deposits have been 
removed by erosion. If the latter supposition were true, it 
is highly probable that there would be occasional fragments 
of the rocks of intervening periods, as the strata are seldom 
removed entirely by erosion over any considerable area. But 
no such evidence has, as yet, been reported. 

The Carboniferous has been divided into the Lower and 
Upper, or the Subcarboniferous and the Coal Measures. The 
upper part of the Lower Carboniferous, known as the Saint 
Louis, and the lower part of the Coal Measures, known as the 
Des Moines, are the sole representatives of the system in 
Marion county. The Pleistocene deposits consist of the Kan- 
san drift, the loess, which was probably contemporaneous in 
origin with the Iowan ice sheet, and the more recent alluvium 
of the river valleys. 

Uneonformability between the formations of the different 
epochs is plainly indicated in various places. The Coal Meas- 
ures lie unconformably upon the Saint Louis, and the loess 
is in turn unconformable with the drift. Furthermore, within 
the Des Moines formation there are several local unconform- 
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abilities. One of the most interesting occurs in Red Rock 
bluff, shown in the geological section along the Des Moines 
river. Here a bed of coal and shale occupies a depression 
cut in the massive sandstone. 

The Saint Louis strata appear at the surface only in the 
eastern part of the county and there only along the streams. 
The Des Moines and South Skunk rivers, with a few of their 
tributaries, such as Cedar, English and Thunder creeks, by 
the erosion of their valleys, have exposed these beds to view. 
Westward they dip under the Coat Measures, but their pres- 
ence has been determined by deep drilling. The surface of 
_the Saint Louis formation is quite irregular, there being num- 
erous anticlines and synclines, most of them, however, of 
very limited extent. These are plainly seen at several places 
along the Des Moines river. That the bending preceded the 
deposition of the Coal Measure rocks is shown by the uncon- 
formability existing between the two formations. Pella is 
situated upon the crest of one of the largest of these anti- 
clines, since the Pella beds rise very close to the surface and 
have an elevation of slightly less than 900 feet, while the same 
strata are found along the Skunk and Des Moines rivers at an 
altitude of 100 feet less. . 

The taxonomic relations of the strata of the county are 
shown in the following synoptical table: 


l 
GROUP. SYSTEM. SERIES | STAGE. FORMATION, 
Recent. Alluvium. 
Cenozoic. Pleistocene. Iowan. Loess. 
Glacial. 
Kansan, Drift. 
Becket Des Moines Red Rock 
: y i Sandstone. 
vian, 
Paleozoic. Carboniferous. 


Lower Carbonifer- 
ous or Mississip-) Saint Louis. 
pian. 
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Underlying Formations—Rocks older than the Carboniferous 
are not exposed within the county but were encountered in 
sinking a deep well at Pella. The detailed record of this 
well is published in the report on the artesian wells of the 
state* but the following summary of Professor Norton’s 
study of it may be of interest here. 


SUMMARY OF THE DEEP WELL AT PELLA.ft 
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Carboniferous System 


SAINT LOUIS. 


The strata of this period consist so largely of limestones 
that the formation is frequently known as the Saint Louis 
limestone. These arethe oldest surface rocks found within the 
county. Besides limestone, they consist of marl, sandstone 
and shale. 

The following section from Tp. 75 N., R. 18 W., Ne. + of 
Se. 4 of Sec. 35, gives a fairly good idea of the lithology 
of the formation. All below the first three members belong 
to the Saint Louis, the upper two being Pleistocene, while the 
third belongs to the Coal Measures. The upper members are 
exposed in a quarry, while the lower ones have been reached 
by drilling. 

"-#lowa Geol. Surv., vol. VI, pp. 310-315. 

jit is suggested by Mr. Bain that the local stratigraphy favors the reference of Nos. 56-58 to the 

Pleistocene. Itis possible that the Coal Measure material of the sample belongs to a till usually rich 


in such fragments. The glacial materials of the samples, which we have taken to have fallen in from 
above, may belong to till at the horizons stated. 
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Nos. 6 to 12, inclusive, have been called the Pella beds 
while 1 to 5 are known as the Verdi. 

Since other sections of the Pella beds are given under the 
head of stone quarries it does not seem advisable to give more 
here. The following are characteristic sections of the Verdi 
beds in the northeastern part of the county. 


Tp. 77 N., R. XVIII W., Se. % OF Sw. \% SEC. 24. 


FEET. 
4. Sandstone, buff, cross-bedded, lower part very 


3. Limestone, massive, cherty, breaks irregularly, 
has been quarried for foundation purposes. 4 

Ys SERVO Eis SO ooges Souooceonn gas Goon 3 

1. Limestone, cherty (exposed).................. 2 


The above section is exposed in the bluff of Thunder creek. 
The bluff is here much higher than indicated above, but the 
lower portions are concealed by talus. 


Tp. 77. N., R. XVIII W., Se. % OF Ne. % SEC. 26. 
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1. Sandstone massive, yellow, with arenaceous 
interbedded limestone bands one-half inch to 
four inches in thickness. These bands are 
very hard, compact, fine grained, and resist 
weathering to greater extent than sandstune so 
that layers stand out from sandstone on weath- 
ered surface. Occasional irregular fragments of 
this limestone 1 to 2 inches in diameter are found 
in the! sandstone’ (exposed) 2. a-.ce eam ee 20 


This section occurs on the south bank of Thunder creek, 
rising from the water’s edge. 


Tp. 77 N,, R. XVIII W., Ne. % OF SEC. 23. 


FEET. INCHES 


5. Loess and drift, gradually thickening back in hill.. 10 
4. Sandstone thinly laminated, quartzitic............ 1 
3, Shalebluish- gray, argillaceoOusies seq eee 6-8 
oe Limestone. hard Chertyin...cew.ce ane ase i ieee 2 4 
1. Sandstone, soft, variable in color, yellow, buff.... 6 


Exposed on south side of Skunk river at bridge. 

The Saint Louis limestone is of fairly good quality and con- 
sequently is used very extensively for building purposes 
throughout the region in whichit is found. The individual 
ledges vary little in thickness, and, because of the regular- 
ity of the dssures, can be quarried to good advantage. The 
stone is usually very white in appearance and fine grained. 
Some of it when first exposed to the air is blue, but soon turns 
white. The limestone is comparatively free from impurities 
and was formerly used for the production of lime. Most of 
the rock is very fossiliferous, the principal fossils being brach- 
iopods. 

The marl is highly calcareous, effervescing freely when 
treated with acid. Several layers of this marl are found 
intercalated between the limestone ledges in the upper part 
of the formation, sometimes forming the upper member as in 
the section given. On an unweathered surface the marl is 
very compact so that in quarrying it is removed in large 
blocks which, when exposed to the atmosphere, soon fall to 
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pieces. The weathered marl resembles the clay resulting 
from the decomposition of drab argillaceous shale. The marl 
‘is highly argillaceous and possesses little or no grit. This 
deposit is the most fruitful source of fossils of all the Saint 
Louis beds. Scarcely a cubic inch can be found that does not 
contain one or more fossils, most of which are in an excellent 
state of preservation. Many different species occur, includ- 
ing brachiopods, corals, crinoids, pentremites, etc. On the 
weathered surface of a heap of this material thrown out from 
a quarry near Pella, hundreds of fossils were picked up in a 
very short time. Thus far no use has been made of the marl, 
but it seems not improbable that it may prove valuable as one 
of the ingredients in the manufacture of cement. 

The shale of the Saint Louis is principally argillaceous and 
is commonly called ‘‘soapstone.’’ It is gray, drab, or blue in 
color and is very soft. Occasionally the cleavage planes are 
not well developed, so that it appears not unlike mere beds 
of clay. The shale is found principally in the lower part of 
the Pella beds or in the upper part of the Verdi. 

There is within this county usually a thin layer of black, 
friable, carbonaceous shale, found immediately under one of 
the thick layers of limestone of the Pella beds. This shale 
varies in thickness from one to four inches. It is the nearest 
representative of coal thus far found within the lower car- 
boniferous of the state, and its presense seems quite unusual. 
It is prominently exposed in four different places in the 
county near the Des Moines river. 

The sandstones of the Saint Louis differ markedly from the 
sandstones of the Coal Measures in that they are always inter- 
calated with thin layers of limestone or sandstone possessing 
a caleareous cement. All the layers are massed together, 
appearing aSa single massive ledge. [Frequently these inter- 
ealated layers of limestone are somewhat cherty in appear- 
ance, so that on a weathered surface they stand out promi- 
nently. The limestone layers are usually from one to three 
inches in thickness, and are found from six to twelve inches 
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apart. Occasionally they attain a thickness of from one to 
three feet, but even then there is no marked bedding plane 
between the limestone and the sandstone. In a few places 
the sandstone of the Saint Louis, together with the interea- 
lated limestone ledges, has been quarried for foundation pur- 
poses. Its characters, however, are such as to make it quite 
undesirable because of the irregularity with which it breaks. 
In these respects it is quite unlike the indurated rocks of the 
Pella beds. 

While no attempt was made to secure a complete list of the 
fossils found in the Saint Louis of the county, the following 
were frequently observed. Most of them oceur in the marl 
of the Pella beds, previously noted. 


Allorisma marionensis, White. 

Spirifer keokuk, Hall. (S. litttort, Swallow). 
Rhynchonella (pugnax) ottumwa, White. 
Athyris (seminula) subquadrata, Hall. 
Productus marginicinctus, Prout. 
Terebratula (dielasma) turgida, Hall. 
Orthis keokuk, Hall. 

Zaphrentis pellaensis, Worthen. 
Pentremites koninekana, Fall. 
Trilobite, (fragments undetermined.) 
Chaetetes, sp. undescribed. 

Crinoid stems. 

Bryozoa, (Specimens not identified. ) 


DES MOINES. 


The Coal Measures form the surface rocks of the entire 
county, except where they have been removed in the eastern 
part in the valleys of the streams. On the uplands they are 
concealed by the drift and loess but every large stream cuts 
down into them. The Coal Measures generally have a slight 
dip to the southwest and gradually increase in thickness as 
one proceeds from the northeastern to the southwestern part 
of the county. 
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The rocks of the Coal Measures consist of shale, coal, sand- 
stone, limestone and conglomerate. The maximum thickness 
is probably about 600 feet. These beds have been deposited 
upon the eroded surface of the Saint Louis and are conse- 
quently everywhere unconformable with them. At one place 
a Short distance south of Pella, a block of Saint Louis lime- 
stone was found included in the Coal Measure shales. Beds 
of coal frequently occur at a lower level than the Saint Louis 
limestone at neighboring outcrops. In these respects the 
Coal Measures of Iowa agree with those of Kansas. At the 
close of the Lower Carboniforous the rocks just formed were 
uplifted to form land, anda period of active erosion prevailed. 
Strange to say the Pella beds, consisting largely of marl which 
is so easily worn away, were in some places left at the sur- 
face. The base of the Coal Measures frequently rests upon 
this marl. At other points it has been worn away and they 
rest immediately upon the lower limestone layers of the 
Pella beds, while in one place along the South Skunk river 
the latter are entirely wanting, so that the Coal Measures 
are found immediately overlying the Verdi beds. These 
facts seem to indicate a considerable period of erosion between 
the deposition of the Lower Carboniferous and the Des Moines 
rocks. In this county the maximum erosion was about thirty 
feet; in an adjoining county. it was very much greater. 

The rocks of the Coal Measures vary rapidly in longitudinal 
as well as in vertical extent, thus making it exceedingly 
difficult to definitely correlate the different horizons. Very 
few strata can be traced more than twoor three miles. Sand- 
stones gradually pass into arenaceous shale, from that into 
bituminous shale, and then into coal. When changes such as 
these occur, if the intermediate steps cannot be seen, it 
becomes exceedingly difficult to make general sections with 
any degree of accuracy. Wells sunk inthe Coal Measures, 
sometimes only a few rods apart, pass through quite different 
materials. At times this is due to contemporaneous erosion, 
which will be discussed later in connection with the Red Rock 
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sandstone, but more frequently is due to the different kinds of 
deposits formed econtemporaneously in adjoining regions. 

The following sections taken from various parts of the 
county are characteristic of the Coal Measures. 


ENGLISH CREEK, Tp., 75 N., R. 19 W., Sw. % OF Ne. & OF SEC, 2. 
FEET INCHES 


ROP LOOSE 5 a we ones Hocus Straws Iw ON Sn aera See Chin erntienee aes l 

Se TD NTG acc ews See RII: Vale 8 eel ont AAR ee Re Oe Oe 3 

8: Lonale graye Anil aGeOuUs ais a.cans Seas way Cenc OR A Seinen 

% Sandstone massive, yellow, and buff.......... ........0005- 10 

6" Shale;arenaceous light yellows oe ieee an Wy dan vs ees 2 1 
5. Shale, black, containing large concretions .................. 18 

4. Limestone, extremely hard, black, containing iron pyrites..1 6 
Oi WHAIG; APONAOBOUS Koo ccd oo cs ewe sek ee Ce 10 6 
2. Limestone, hard, black, called hydraulic rock.......... 2... 1 6 
1. Shale, black to water's edge (exposed) ...........-.... waves 


This section is near the base of the Coal Measures, the 
Saint Louis appearing a very short distance down the stream. 
Presumably the black shale rests upon the upper member of 
the Saint Louis. 


CEDAR CREEK Tp. 74 N. R,, XVII W., Sw. & OF Se. & OF SEC, 2, 


FEET. 
6 = Shale, whiterareniaeeguss (c.ohon oe eae ae 8 
Sandstone, yellowish brown, variable hardness, 
LOLMOPYVHOUAPIIO’ oc denn eo eine Gas okies 8 
ASO SHAG, - Voll GWice coax careers ee ee AK GRE 
3. Shale, bituminous......... EG Bears pote ecacnie 
2. Shale, arenaceous, gray, at times sandstone 
_ proper; numerous plant fossils............... * 
1. Sandstone, in bed of creek, extremely hard, 
brown, containing some Ca C Os, exposed.... 2 


WHITE BREAST CREEK Tp, 75 NR. XX W., Se. & OF Se. ¥ OF SEC, 19, 


FEET. INCHES. 


10. Clay, yellow, derived from decayed shale..... § 

9.4 Shaleshbituminousss don. Ren ce aes Sees ree 

8, Goalfiverysolts sysccc., cu onreutunee uae 1 8 
7. Fireclay, arenaceous, extremely hard, much 


fractured, filled with lepidodendron roots ... 2 
6. Sandstone, gray, thinly laminated, soft ....... 4 
5. Sandstone, gray, massive, has been quarried.. 8 


*Numbers 2, 3 and 4 are poorly exposed and thickness could not be determined. 
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FEET. INCHES. 
“SIA” EREMROCRONG: oo ooswaddsueadcs vongoecunk 1 4 
8. Sandstone, gray, soft........ Bre Savas tenn ats 2 6 
Jean Al Owe ALCNACCOUS Mc etrant site pete oe en ae 5 9 
1. Sandstone, massive, buff to gray, displays very 


irregular cross-bedding, exposed to water’s 


The coal mentioned in the above section has been mined 
near here for home use. In one mine it is almost two feet in 
thickness but on account of its poor quality is of little value. 


WHITE BREAST CREEK Tp. 74N., R. XXI W., Ne. % OF Ne. ¥% OF SEC. 4. 


FEET. INCHES. 
DIRS rit cpa cd slOCSs\ en moc ciate aa tanta anomie 10 
10. Shale, yellow, argillaceous..............-...- 5 
Ora SACs DILUMINOUS eae pee eerie ean ee 3 
Sua COALS VELYESOLtAt oa aetna rte tore Aa asa 1 2 
Ost ILC B CLAN Grae. tn tice coteM acter G3 soertots eae 4 3 
GRP COA SOL Utersveire sin tets certs ncincee seer er seires 4 
Dee MTOR lA Vitec creer shin eis cre ie noes sent ehe oe ons 2 6 
4, Sandstone, thinly laminated, white........... 1 
8. Sandstone, massive, buff, yellow; is quarried... 4 
Lem Slaw erAay arena CeOUstnmrismercss)seieer crickets 3 
ij Shales bituminous: (Oxposed)....ccicceccc cle 10 


A third bed of coal which averages about three feet in 
thickness is said to be reached a short distance below this 
section. : 

Over most of the county the Coal Measures are represented 
by thick beds of shale with intercalated coals. The shales 
are principally bituminous, although the argillaceous and 
arenaceous varievies are not infrequent. ‘They are of such a 
motley character that no general statements can be given 
which will apply to allof them. In color they vary from white 
to black with the gray, drab, red and blue well represented. 
Nearly all the Coal Measure shales seem to have been depos- 
ited in small basins and hence have very little lateral extent 
and vary greatly in thickness. The only positive characters 
which might distinguish the Coal Measures from the Lower 
Carboniferous shales are the greater abundance in the former 


13 
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of bituminous matter and of fire clay filled with the roots of 
the coal plants underlying the beds of coal. Selenite crys- 
tals of a diamond shape are frequently found in the argillac- 
eous variety in considerable abundance. 

The limestones of the Coal Measures are limited in amount 
and are usually of very poor quality. They are quite impure 
owing to the considerable percentage of silica present, but 
yet at one time lime was burned from a ledge of this rock. 
This lime was used in building the foundation of the old court 
house and, notwithstanding the impurities, seems to have 
been very durable. The limestones are heterogeneous in 
character and consequently break irregularly. For the same 
reason the weathered surfaces are very rough. Fossils of 
marine invertebrates are frequently present, but not in such 
large quantities as in the Saint Louis limestones. Still, 
the weathered surface of almost every ledge of this lime- 
stone will show some ecrinoid stems standing out from the 
matrix. The rock is either white or yellow, except in those 
cases where it is found in contact with the coal. It then be- 
longs to another class which has been described by Mr. Bain 
in his report on Polk county.* It is called clay-ironstone, 
which is merely an impure form of limestone. In one of the 
mines near Flagler a ledge varying in thickness from eight to 
twelve inches is found near the upper part of the coal vein. 
The stone when removed from the mine is of an intense black 
color and usually very hard. When exposed to the weather 
the surface becomes whitened until it does not appear unlike 
ordinary limestone. Besides calcium carbonate and the cal- 
careous material whose presence can be easily detected by 
the color of the weathered and unweathered stone, analyses 
show the presence of both iron and sulphur. The following 
analyses of specimens of this stone from Mahaska county 
illustrate this: 


*Towa Geol. Surv., vol. VII, p. 297. Des Moines, 1897. 
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ANALYSIS OF IRONSTONE BOWLDERS FROM COAL SEAM IN MINE OF AMERICAN 
COAL CO., EVANS, MAHASKA COUNTY, IOWA. 


Hygroscopic water (loss at 100 degrees C)............ 25 
CAEDONIC MOIS COP re ease hans o nais one eekeinies Baws ss’s 39.67 
Other volatile and combustible matter........ Card sieterere 7.78 
Silicazandsinsolubl ener cnr nepe rast eeaiet 10 
SAU SLUDGE Ctl Ce |S 2 SO ae ree a ea 64 
AROUMRAIE OFS i te ASP A itoca st Gio ataote nia cis cude Se oe .56 
PTOMGDEOLO SIGS eR COs seve ete ee ars ctaversters ces Fesecece elsisvgis sosve esa .38 
POUAIDATI A WALA) ete teg rt Gleahs 2 2c. Goon cs, sain eee es ae 384 
Manganese oxide, calculated as MnO...... .......... .08 
UIT Oe © AGO eersgeve Be cers rs eerste. ae eee ica chewstarcrate travers Aton cite 49 .62 
99.32 
Wossyandeundetermined errasciesisee cis ncieenreieces .68 
100.00 
PROBABLE COMBINATIONS. 
lsh YTRoAOC) OO. WIC. G40 ag btoodcsandananoononmonueeD os # £25 
Organic matter and combined water........... ....5. 7.78 
leAenigy, IND Shes goo oscendn oonopnecsddossOde oon n0ma5a0a0 1.20 
Calcrumcarbonate;-CaiCO ni. os ites nodiee esses ccs 87.89 
Silica and silicates of alumina......... ............6. 2.88 
Carbonates and oxides of Fe.Mn., etc................. ts 
100.00 
ANALYSIS OF ROCK FROM TOP OF ROOM, COREY’S MINE, ROSE HILL, MAHASKA 
COUNTY. 
Waterexpelledtat: 100°C on. nyei0-c cre ote nin tersiele cars storstoie’s c 25 
Carbonic acid,CO, ............ Deere eee echoes eyes es ae ee 25.10 
Silica and insoluble matter.... ........ tae iar .80 
Salphuri(as-KeS;) sec satin. ace oder a wwe verde se ciele mein 18.30 
MEOH (A ECO, ) eerie eters oe ele ele 5 amie s eoxrnelsle vin trices 16.00 
Silpburic Meld, WO) seer aces cc Snlcwciee Wee «ioe td 1.27 
Sulphur, free or otherwise combined*.,............... 1.30 
[PATITVS LOWVG), c orinb ao nocdcacnogn cones canon OSU oe saR ames . 82.94 
Alumina, A1,O, .........:ecece eee ere nce eeeerencee one 54 
Organic matter and water expelled by ignition (mostly 

organic matter) by difference*.... .... .....-+--- 4.00 

100.00 é 

APPROXIMATE COMBINATIONS. 

Hy groscopic Water tics ccsde avg ve etewss cohen ocean ess 25 
Calcium carbonate, CaCo, ........ 0c eee e eens ceeeenes 57.04 
PYPilO; MOSS si. ewe ecw ares sepeneee cecer ce oa reee 34.30 


*Uncertainty here. Needs further investigation. 
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Silicates, sulphates and sulphur in some form ?........ 4.41 
Organic matter, water and loss by difference ........ 4.00 
100.00 


It is very seldom in this region that these impure limestones 
are found in the form of a continuous stratum; they usually 
occur as loose bowlders lenticular in shape and of various 
sizes. The long diameter of the bowlders is always parallel 
to the planes of stratification. At times these bowlders occur 
in such large numbers that they seriously interfere with the 
process of mining and some mines have been abandoned 
merely because of their presence. They occur in largest 
numbers in the overlying black shale or in the upper part of 
the coal bed although occasionally some are found near the 
base. Ina few places bowlders of such large size have been 
encountered lying within the seam that the coal was almost 
entirely cut out. At one place a shaft was sunk upon one of 
these bowlders and no coal at all was struck, but it was found 
by drifting off to either side. 

The conglomerates of the Coal Measures of this county are 
not well developed, there being only two places where they 
are prominently exposed. These are in Moose’s quarry, afew 
miles northwest of Knoxville. and Feight’s quarry, in the 
southwestern part of the county, near Newbern. Both of 
these conglomerates are calcareous. While they are of con- 
siderable thickness they seem to have but small lateral exten- 
sion and to occupy small basins in earlier Coal Measure 
deposits. Neither one can be traced far, either by exposures 
or by well records. They do not seem to be contemporaneous 
and the former is much the older. In the first mentioned out- 
crop fossils of calamites are abundant, while in the latter frag- 
ments of marine organisms are present in large numbers. In 
Moose’s quarry the limestone conglomerate alternates with 
sandstone. The following section is taken from this locality: 


~PLATE V. 


IowA GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


Cross Bedding in Coal Measure Sandstone, Red Rock Quarry. 
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MOOSE QUARRY SECTION 


TA SANOSLONCS watts yates ces ets soe oie tere nels mie tee ca oie Tite « 6 
13. Limestone conglomerate, marked cross bedding....... 2 6 
2 eS AMUSLONO wre eacrrclee a seisialayelas citrate crsesifarwiots psicleceests ae 8 
MESA wy Nite mareillaceOUSacecaseceeee nee: sissies tevin ccs: 6-24 
LO imestone conglomerate sacceaes oc eeeceim cee eerie ne 22-32 
9. Sandstone, thin bedded.... ....... ... Mion toi wie Meee 20 
8. Limestone conglomerate, breaks into pieces eight to ten 
INCHESMTEUNICKMOSS aint: a Actin ae echc horas iceah Seek 2 6 
(ee SaNascOne,sharas.COAarse: DLOW Nur. eee sen cee see 1 
Gue Sandstone sbrowwua sOLtemecmres serene teeter cies 3 6 
Omeroandstonesoray,.nardctrr 405 eee once ce ee clearest 2 
Ar eNOREXPOSULCiis as, stele tase maemo) co lociarns eaceran eth ethene bnee 50 
See © O20] reenter eee ee Nec BER ANAL, Ripe. beer IL ee 28 
CELLOS CLAN gan ote ert ts Tic in ay Bee Ok RE Od Bee il 
Meme Oates cee vopten tee cree ccieae shores seat os hea cela star Ae ee chee bebe oahe 24 


The quarry is located near the top of a hill while the coal 
outcrops in the ravine at its base. The limestone conglom- 
erate spoken of in the above section is by the quarrymen 
usually known as ‘‘bastard’’ limestone. 

The sandstones of the Coal Measures are very well repre- 
sented in the northern part of the county and are found in other 
parts also. They contain considerable iron, and, at times, 
are very highly colored. They differ from the Verdi sand- 
stones in these respects and also in being more highly mica- 
ceous. (See plate V.) 


RED ROCK SANDSTONE, 


This sandstone, belonging to the Des Moines formation, is 
in many respects the most interesting deposit of the county. 
It has been noted and described by every one who has done 
any geological work in this region. It outcrops along the 
Des Moines river a short distance below and above the town 
of Red Rock. Its greatest thickness at these places is slightly 
over 100 feet. It is interesting because of its great thickness 
and the very small area over which it is found. On either 
side, to the east and the west, it ends abruptly and no further 
traces are found of it in either direction. Owen, who passed 
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up the the Des Moines river in 1849, supposed that its disappear- 
ance was due to great faults on either side with a vertical 
displacement of at least 100 feet. It seems, however, on closer 
study that this disappearance is due, not to faulting, but to 
contemporaneous erosion. Since this term may not be gen- 
erally understood I quote from Scott* in explanation of it. 
Contemporaneous erosion “is produced when a current of 
water excavates channels for itself in the still soft and sub- 
merged mass of sediment. After the current has ceased to 
flow renewed deposition fills up the hollow with the same ora 
different kind of material than was thrown down before. 
This structure requires only a short pause in deposition, not a 
long unrecorded break, and does not necessarily involve move- 
ments of elevation and depression. Furthermore, contem- 
poraneous erosion is a local phenomenon, and though in a 
limited section it may not always be easy to distinguish it 
from an unconformity, the difference becomes apparent when 
a wider area is examined. If the structure be one of contem- 
poraneous erosion the two series of strata will be conformable 
except along the line of the channel or channels.” 

The reason for believing that contemporaneous erosion is 
the correct explanation rather than faulting is that the sand- 
stone occurs in aregion where faults are infrequentand, when 
present, have a very small vertical displacement. Further- 
more, Coal Measure shales are found lying against the sand- 
stone and unconformable withit. Thus it seems that the area 
now occupied by the Red Rock sandstone was originally a place 
of great deposition of sand which certainly had a much greater 
lateral extent than at present, but streams during the Coal 
Measure period eroded it on either side and left this small 
isolated mass. It is probable that this mass was once also 
thicker than at present and was considerably reduced in thick- 
ness during the erosion of its borders. During the Coal Meas- 
ure period the sediments had not yet become so thoroughly 
consolidated as at the present time so that the removal itself 


*Scott, Introduction to Geology, pp. 272-273, Macmillans, 1897. 
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was much easier. Possibly the erosion took place while it 
was a mere loose mass of sand. 

While detailed study has not been made to connect this area 
with the massive sandstones along the Des Moines river in 
Mahaska county, from their position near the base of the Des 
Moines formation it seems probable that they were at least 
contemporaneous in origin if not actually connected at one 
time, the intervening area having been removed by stream ero- 
sion. The rock of the two outcrops is quite different in char- 
acter, but sandstone is so variable that it would be unusual to 
find the same characters at the two places, especially as re- 
gards composition and color, separated as they are by a dis- 
tance of about fifteen miles. 

This sandstone has its greatest extent in a south-west-north- 
east direction, the southernmost point being Eagle Rock, lo- 
eated directly south of the most eastern outcrop along the 
river. Northward it was traced by well records to connect 
with the large sandstone quarries located about four miles 
northeast of Monroe, in Jasper county. Here it again comes 
to the surface along the south bluff of the South Skunk river 
and is extensively quarried, 

It is not improbable that it extends even farther northward 
as there are outcrops of similar stone at Lynnville and Kelloge 
in Jasper county, though these may belong to an entirely dis- 
tinct formation. The sandstone has an extent north and south 
of at least eleven miles with a maximum width of about three 
miles. But within this area it has been removed in several 
places. Hagle Rock is an isolated portion separated from the 
larger area on the north by a small ravine; northward one deep 
well record was obtained which did not pass through any thick 
layer of sandstone at all comparable to the Red Rock sand- 
stone, while wells in the immediate neighborhood were sunk 
into this sandstone a great distance, but failed to penetrate it. 
The isolation of Eagle Rock illustrates recent stream erosion 
while the absence of the sandstone in the well is due to erosion 
during the Coal Measure period. 
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Eagle Rock is a small hill extending east and west for a 
distance of about one quarter of a mile with a width slightly 
less. It forms a part of the north bluff ine of White Breast 
creek, and where it has recently been washed by the waters 
of this stream it presents a vertical face of fifty-three feet of 
massive sandstone. The ridge rises fifty feet above this, but 
the rock is not exposed. No trace of this ledge is found south 
of the creek but instead, at the same level, thick beds of Coal 
Measure shale occur. Its former westward extent from Hagle 
Rock is indicated by the sand ridge occurring between the 
Des Moines river and Teter creek, the sand of which has 
undoubtedly been derived from this sandstone which itself has 
been removed by the latter stream. 

The color, composition and hardness of this rock varies con- 
siderably in the area described. That of Hagle Rock is gray 
or buff in color and firmly consolidated throughout the greater 
part. In places, however, the cementing material seems to 
have been very insufficient, thus leaving pockets, as it were, 
of loose sand. In the exposed face of the rock these appear 
as holes of variable size. Within one of these it is said that 
an eagle formerly built its nest for several seasons, thus giv- 
ing the name to the rock. 

As it outerops along the Des Moines river the sandstone 
resembles that of Kagle Rock in that the sand grains are 
chiefly quartz with the principal cementing material iron oxide. 
It also varies in hardness in the same way. Unlike the Eagle 
Rock sandstone, however, the predominant color is brick red, 
although large masses are gray or buff in color. The two 
most notable exposures are Elk Cliff in Tp. 76 N., R. XIX W., 
Ne. 4 of Ne. 4 of Sec. 7, and Sw. + of Sw. + of Sec. 5 and the 
Red Rock stone quarry in Tp. 77 N., R. XX W., Sw. + of Ne. 
4 of See. 35. In the quarry the distribution of the red color- 
ing matter is not in layers but occurs in irregular blotches 
throughout the mass. In places the color of the stone changes 
very rapidly so that a deep red may be next to a white mass. 


VIEW OF ELK CLIFF. 157 


The line of contact is usually a sinuous one although at times 
nearly straight. The color is due to the presence of iron 
oxides, since analyses shows that the buff rock carries .94 per 
cent of these while the red contains 2.65 percent. The ques- 
tion arises whether the coloring of the stone was contempo- 
raneous with its deposition or not. Thatit has not been caused 
by exposure to the atmosphere, thus allowing the oxidation 


Fic. 9. View on the Des Moines river at Elk Cliff. 


of the exposed layers, is quite apparent from its very irregular 
distribution. The porosity of the rock would indicate that 
the color had not been caused by percolating water, contain- 
ing iron in solution, subsequent to the cementation, since the 
buff possesses the greater absorptive power of the two. The 
percent of increase of the buff is 10.82 and of red 8.64.* 
The hardness of the stone seems, in general, to correspond 


*Bain. Iowa Geol. Surv., vol. viii, pp. 410-412 
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to the color, the darker colored stone being harder than the 
buff. Thus we may say with a considerable degree of cer- 
tainty that the color is contemporaneous with the cementa- 
tion process. The irregular distribution is similar to the 
segregation of nodules of iron pyrites in shale and coal beds, 
and to the collection of the caleareous matter of the loess in 
the formation of the loess-kindchen. 

In this same quarry large spherical coneretions are occa- 
sionally found composed of material not unlike quartzite in 


Fic, 10. Red Rock Quarry, showing quartzitic concretions in the Red Rock Sandstone at the top. 


appearance. They vary in size from a diameter of six inches 
to three feet. A slight flattening in the vertical direction is 
quite noticeable. They are extremely hard and so interfere 
seriously with the sawing of the stone. In color they vary 
from a white to a gray, never being highly colored. At 
first thought it might seem that they were deposited as 
bowlders at the time the enclosing mass of sandstone was 
formed. But careful observations disprove this, since a very 
gradual transition from the quartzitic mass to the softer sand- 
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stone can be noticed. Microscopie studies show that these 
masses have been rendered quartzitie through the secondary 
enlargement of the sand grains by additions of silica. 

Northward from the Des Moines river no outerop of the 
Red Rock sandstone is found until the quarry near Monroe is 
reached. Here the stone is of a much more compact nature 
and the cementing materials, especially at the base, seem to 
have been much greater in amount. It is also somewhat 
eoarser grained, while the coloring matter is more evenly dis- 
tributed. The lower layers are very dark red while the upper 
ones are gray. The sandstone at this point shows a vertical 
exposure of thirty-five feet. 

The Red Rock sandstone is unconformable with the under- 
lying Coal Measures and also with the Saint Louis. Although 
not the basal member of the Coal Measures this sandstone 
immediately overlies the Saint Louis a short distance above 
Elk Cliff. Here the upper members of the Pella beds rise in 
a low anticline about fifteen feet above the river with a lat- 
eral extent of a few rods. Elsewhere shale beds including 
eoal are found between the Saint Louis and the Red Rock 
sandstone. Keyes” estimates that these shales are at least» 
seventy-five feet in thickness as exposed along the Des Moines 
river. Where the sandstone is the thickest no well records 
have been obtained in which this stone has been penetrated 
to the underlying formations because very few wells, if any, 
go through it, sufficient water being obtained within the sand- 
Stone. 

In Missouri a sandstone deposit, nearly 200 feet in thick- 
ness, is found in the Coal Measures which is similar to the Red 
Rock sandstone in occupying only a small area. It is, how- 
ever, more recent in origin. It is known as the Warrensburg 
sandstone. t+ 

The lower part of the Coal Measures of Iowa seems to be 
equivalent to the Cherokee shales of Kansas, described by 


* Jowa Geol. Surv., vol. IJ. p. 146, Des Moines, 1894. 
¢ Winslow: Mo. Geol. Surv., vol. IX, pp. 45-54, Jefferson City, 1896. 
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Unconformability shown in Red Rock quarry. 


+l. REDROCK BLUFF SH@TION<= 


Fig: 11, 


Haworth.* There are naturally 
many minor differences, there be- 
ing no development of sandstone in 
Kansas comparable to the Red 
Rock formation. The conglomerate 
previously spoken of as occuring a 
short distance north of Knoxville 
seems to be of later origin than the 
Red Rock sandstone. It is, per- 
haps, best correlated with the con- 
glomerate described by Shepherd 
in his account of the Coal Measures 
of Greene county, Missouri.t This 
rock occupies depressions ina basal 
sandstone known as the Graydon 
sandstone. These can be compared 
with each other only in their posi- 
tion and not from any characters 
possessed by thestrata themselves. 
In the Red Rock quarry a very 
good example of local unconformity 
occurs. This is a small basin 
formed in the upper part of the 
sandstone which has been filled 
by Coal Measure shales and a bed 
of soft coal. This has been des- 
cribed by Keyes in former reports 
of the survey? and is shown in the 
section along the Des Moines. 
From the different kinds of 
deposits found within the Coal 
Measures of this county and their 
comparatively local extent it would 
seem that the conditions existing 
during their formation were un- 


* Univ. Geol. Surv. Kansas, vol. I, pp. 150-151, 221- 
224, Topeka, 1896. 

t+ Mo. Geol. Surv , vol. XII, pp. 123-138. Jefferson 
City, 1898. 

tlowa Geol. Surv., vol. I, pp. 100, 108; vol. IJ, p. 52. 
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favorable for any extended deposit. While the Red Rock 
sandstone was being formed in the northern part of the 
area, Shales of various kinds were being deposited in the 
southern; it isnot unlikely that during the time the coal was 
being deposited in the basin above the sandstone, thin ledges 
of sandstone were being formed in other parts of the county. 
Indeed it is highly probable that other sandstones found within 
the county owe their origin to the deposition of sand removed 
by streams from the former extensions of the Red Rock 
formation. Some of the arenaceous shales may have had a 
similar origin. 

Fossils of the Coal Measures.—The fossils of the strata of 
this period include the remains of both animals and plants, 
but more particularly the latter. Fossil plants in great num- 
bers and almost perfectly preserved are found in many places 
in the shales and sandstones. On White Breast creek, directly 
north of Knoxville, and on the Des Moines river south of 
Pella, literally wagon loads of plant remains could be obtained 
with very little effort. They occur either in arenaceous shales 
or fire clay. These fossils are the remains of coal plants, 
lepidodendrons, sigillaria, calamites, and ferns. The fire 
clay underlying the coal beds is usually well filled with the 
fossilized roots of the coal plants, while the shales above con- 
tain many leaf impressions. 

The fossil plants above mentioned occur in layers and so 
are unlike the ones described by A. C. Spencer* in the fellow- 
ing article quoted in its entirety: ‘‘The wide celebrity of the 
fern-bearing concretions from the Carboniferous beds of 
Mazon creek, Illinois, attaches more than passing interest to 
the occurrence of similar structures in the Coal Measures of 
Lowa. 

‘These concretions are found ina small ravine near the Des 
Moines river north of Dunreath, in Marion county. Careful 
search for similar concretions in the gullies of the neighbor- 
ing streams has not been successful, from which it seems that 


*Proc. Ia. Acad. Sci. Vol. 1, pt. IV p 55, Des Moines, 1894. 
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the strata, which are cut by the streams in question, lie above 
their general level on a slight anticline. The other alterna- 
tive is that the concretions are limited to a very small area, 
but from the relations of the overlying beds the first expla- 
nation seems to be correct. 

“The plant remains are found in nodules or concretions, 
scattered through beds of drab shale. These, when broken 
open, often display very perfect forms. Plant remains are 
not, however, present in all the concretions. Others are like 
small septarial masses and are filled with zine blende.* 

‘The nodule-bearing shale is from three to perhaps ten feet 
in thickness, and of a light drab color. It rests upon an irregu- 
lar layer of large septarial masses, which, exposed in the dry 
bed of the stream, resemble roches-moutonnees of a small scale. 
Above are shales, in part bituminous and in part arenaceous. 
Four inches of compact gray limestone, bearing fern impres- 
sions, follow, above which is more sandy shale and a thin 
seam of coal which has been mined near by. The coal is about 
fifteen feet above the concretionary bed. 

‘““Many of the concretions have been washed out and are 
found already opened, but the best specimens are those 
recently exposed, which afford very perfect leaflets of several 
ferns. Among the forms identified were Weuropteris hirsuta, 
NV. augustifolia and Annularia longifolia. Others will undoubt- 
edly be found when more material is examined.”’ 

The animal remains of the Coal Measure rocks of the county, 
while not so abundant as the plants, are much more varied. 
Two localities deserve especial mention: These are Ruck- 
man’s coal mine, Tp. 75 N., R. XIX W., Sec. 20, and Feight’s 
stone quarry, Tp. 74 N., R. XXI W., Nw. t+ of Nw. + of See. 
28. At the former place, in the roof material of the mine, so 
plentiful are the fossils, and so perfectly preserved, that not 
even the Pella beds marl of the Saint Louis surpasses it as a 
collecting ground. 


*Mr. Spencer here seems to have made the error, so common in this region, of mistaking siderite 
for zinc blende. 
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The stone in which they occur is an impure limestone, con- 
taining so much bituminous matter that it is as black as coal 
when taken out. On exposure, however, it whitens similar 
to the clay ironstone previously described. The other place 
mentioned is of interest because of the presence of an un- 
usually large number of crinoid stems and scutes of the fish 
known as Petrodus. The stone containing them is a massive 


Fig. 12. Fossil fish found in old coal] mine in the south part of Knoxville. 


ledge of limestone conglomerate, varying in thickness from 
eight to twelve feet. The fossils appear very prominently on 
the weathered surface. 


Pleistocene. 
THE KANSAN DRIFT. 


The drift of Marion county is that formed by the Kansan ice 
invasion. None of the other ice sheets, with the possible 
exception of the pre-Kansan, are represented here. This 
mantle of drift originally covered the entire county and was 
probably quite evenly distributed. Since the glacial period, 
stream erosion has been very active and all of the streams of 
any importance have cut down through it. The drift is promi- 
nently exposed on almost all hillsides, but is covered on the 
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bottoms by alluvium and on the uplands by the loess. Its 
thickness varies considerably, being seldom less than five or 
more than one hundred feet. 

The drift consists chiefly of bowlder clay of a blue or yel- 
lowish color, containing many glaciated pebbles. Large bowl- 
ders are frequently met with in the bottom of the ravines and 
streams, but are seldom seen in other localities. Occasion- 
ally a ravine will be fairly filled with these bowlders as is 
notably the case with one in Tp. 75 N., R. XX W.,Se. ¢ of Se. 
+ of Sec. 20. Here one of considerable size was found which 
measured three feet two inches by two feet four inches by two 
feet six inches. This was the largest one observed, most 
of them being little more than a foot in diameter. These 
glacial bowlders represent various kinds of igneous and sedi- 
mentary rocks and are of many different colors. The most 
common variety is red granite. Many of them are greatly 
striated and polished, sometimes only on one side, but fre- 
quently on two sides almost parallel to each other. 

That the ice had great force as it moved over the country 
is evidenced by the position of the rocks in a stone quarry 
located a few rods south of Marion county, in Lucas. Here 
in a ravine a great thickness of Coal Measure limestone out- 
crops, the rock being quarried in several places. By action 
of the ice this stone was broken into large and small masses 
which were shifted about somewhat, but not removed. The 
rocks appear as they might had they been fractured and dis- 
turbed by a great earthquake. Most of these blocks have 
later been loosely joined together by deposits of calcareous 
matter from percolating water. Some of the fragments are 
many feet in diameter, while others are only a few inches. 

That a considerable length of time elapsed between the 
periods of deposition of the drift and the overlying loess is indi- 
cated by the color of the upper portion of the drift sheet. In 
that part exposed to air previous to the deposition of the loess 
the iron has been oxidized toared color. This zone of weath- 
ered drift has recently been designated by the term ferretto.* 


* Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci., Vol. V, 1897, pp. 90. 
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It varies in thickness from six to twenty inches, but has per- 
haps an average of about fourteen. The porosity of the till 
Seems to have been an important factor in determining the 
extent of the oxidation. 

In the Saint Louis limestone quarry near Durham, Tp 75. 
N., R. XVIII W., Nw. + of Sw. + of Sec. 4, an old forest 
bed is found. 

The section here is as follows: 


MMS LACHES O lieenatarteee tr ete enero a retcTare opel eens he Cea tee ioe SORT oro wit at elec 2 
A Me BOCSS esc ato tet conte e aac he te AOI Ta OOO ROOT Oe) 10 
8. Black soil, with numerous small stems and roots...............00. 2 
Pea Wabersworn eravels, and, fine SANGc sacs cess seretee + cleroiclaie eisise eee « 8 
PERS ATI GU OUISEIIIMOSLON EC arpa ert anions trercrs eis ret tee oedersteiats els olereoimaterore 6 


This section is briefly described and figured by McGee in 
his report on the geology of northeastern Iowa* 

The forest bed seems to be post-Kansan and probably is of 
the same general age as the Buchanan gravels. The color of 
the old soil indicates the presence of a large quantity of 
vegetable material. It also shows vertical jointing, with the 
joints very numerous. The deposit seems to be quite local 
as it appears only in the east end of the quarry. 

The bowlder clay is quite homogeneous in character, con- 
sidering the number of different kinds of material entering 
into its composition. This material has been derived from 
many sources, picked up as the ice advanced, and finely pul- 
verized and intimately mixed together. Some grit can usually 
be detected even in the most finely divided clay. . 


LOESS. 

The loess of this district possesses no character to distinguish 
it from that of the other counties of the state. It is a fine, 
dull gray, homogeneous, deposit found everywhere over the 
uplands and occasionally extending down the slopes of the 
valleys and connecting withthe alluvium. This is always true 
in the preglacial valleys, and may be found in post-glacial 


*Eleventh Ann. Report U. S. Geol. Surv.. pp. 494, 511. 
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valleys, where it has been washed down over the drift. In 
passing down a steep hillside from the uplands, one passes suc- 
cessively over exposed layers of loess, drift, country rock, and 
alluvium. The loess deposits range in thickness from a few 
feet to seventeen feet. Small, irregular concretions of lime, 
sometimes two inches in the longest diameter, are very 
abundant in certain localities. These are known as loess-kind- 
chen. While no special effort was made to collect fossils from 
the loess a few were found. In the main, however, the loess 
deposits of this county are sparingly fossiliferous. The loess 
displays the characteristic vertical jointing. It contains small 
quantities of sand, the individual grains being so fine as to be 
invisible to the naked eye. 


ALLUVIUM. 


The alluvial deposits are the most recent ones and are rep- 
resented by the black alluvial soils of the river valleys. They 
have been derived principally from the loess of the uplands. 
A large amount of vegetable material is present, thus render- 
ing these soils very productive. The alluvium, as a general 
rule, is evenly distributed over the flood plains of the larger 
streams, and the bottom lands are so level that they are drained 
with difficulty. White Breast creek, in Tp. 76 N., R. XIX. W., 
Sec. 19, has built up one bank slightly higher than the sur- 
rounding flood plain so that there is a noticeable slope from the 
bank of the creek back to the bluff line, similar to the Mississ- 
ippi in its lower course. This is produced in times of flood 
when the creek overflows. The greatest deposit of sediment 
is made just at the bank, where the first loss of velocity of the 
overflow water occurs, and the carrying power is correspond- 
ingly decreased. 

The alluvium that is continually being carried down into 
these river valleys in time fills up the lakes or ponds which 
represent former cut offs. Thus, these bodies of water are 
only temporary. 
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Sand Ridges._-At three localities, as shown on the map, 
sand covered areas of considerable extent are found. These 
ridges could scarcely be called sand dunes, since they do not — 
possess the dune-like form, neither are they composed entirely 
of sand. The term ridge is also a misnomer, since they are 
not true ridges, but common usage is followed in designating 
them thus. They are sand covered uplands of limited area 
and topographically scarcely unlike other uplands. The larg- 
est area is about one and one-half miles in length with a max- 
imum width of one mile. They are all located near streams, 
the distance from the latter seldom being over three-fourths 
of a mile. 

The Coal Measures of this county include several thick, 
though local, deposits of sandstone of which the Red Rock 
deposit previously described is the most remarkable. Insome 
places the cementation process has consolidated them into 
firm, resisting rock; in others, the cementing material has 
been insufficient, so that the stone readily crumbles into loose 
sand. Near each of the three ridges, sandstone ledges of 
loosely cemented sand have been cut through by streams when 
just about at their base level. In each case the sandstone is 
now seen outcropping on either side of the valley immediately 
above the level of the flood plain. Furthermore, in each 
instance, the valley has attained a considerable width, showing 
that a large amount of sandstone has been removed by erosion. 
It is thus evident that the sandstone has been worn away by 
streams meandering through their valleys from bluff to bluff. 
The streams had about the same slope and velocity as at the 
present time, and so were not able to transport the sand result- 
ing from the disintegration of the strata. It was deposited 
on the flood plain near the place from which it was obtained. 

The next step in the process of formation of the ridges 
occurred when the sand was taken up by the wind and blown 
to the uplands, where it was spread out as a mantle over the 
loess. A casual observer could scarcely fail to see that the 
sand has been brought to these places from the valleys and 
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that the wind has been the motive force. That this action 
took place very recently, geologically, is evidenced by the fact 
that, though the surface may be very level, the thickness of 
the sand will vary greatly, showing that there was consider- 
able erosion between the time of the deposition of the loess 
and that of the sand. It is apparent that this action is not 
in progress at the present time, since there is no sand connec- 
tion between the flood plains of the streams and the sand 
ridges. Yet conditions may again become such that sand will 
be blown from the flood plains upon the uplands. 

The three ridges of Marion county resemble each other in 
their location, all of them being northeast of the place where 
the sandstone ledges have been cut through. This is to be 
accounted for in the prevalence of southwest winds during 
the summer, the season when the sand is blown. Where it is 
not held firmly by vegetation the sand is being slowly, though 
gradually, moved toward the northeast. Were it not for the 
frozen condition of the ground in the winter the strong north- 
west winds then common might cause a shifting of the sand 
toward the southeast. 

Since only the finest materials are taken up by the wind 
and carried in this way the sand is usually too fine to be of 
any use, particularly as it is seldom pure, but is mixed with con- 
siderable loess. The color is a dull gray, instead of white or 
buff, as is that of the sandstone. In one place, however, an 
excavation by the roadside revealed a thickness of several 
feet of almost pure sand and from this place the material had 
been removed for plastering purposes. 

The character of these sand ridges can perhaps be made 
clearer by selecting a single one for description. The largest 
one lies in the extreme northeastern corner of the county, just 
north of the Skunk river. The sand covering this area is of 
unequal depth, ranging from three to eighteen feet. Thearea 
is very irregular in outline on account of the streams heading 
in this divide having cut through it in many places. 
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The water supply is interesting and somewhat unusual. 
Although the difference in elevation of any two points on the 
divide is not more than ten feet, yet a spring is found in the 
head of a ravine just at the divide which never fails entirely, 
even in droughts. In other places, also, a good supply of 
water is reached at a depth of ten to sixteen feet or just at 
the base of the sand. These wells can be used only for a 
short time on account of the sand gradually filling them up, 
even when cased. The sand is evidently a very good water 
bearing stratum, but the supply from this source is limited in 
amount and varies from season to season; nevertheless, it is 
greater and less variable than one might expect. 

The roads in this area are very poor since the sand is read- 
ily ground up by vehicles into a loose mass, at times six to 
eight inches in depth. It is sometimes almost impossible to 
haul heavy loads over these roads. 

On account of the large amount of loess mixed with the 
sand, the soils of this ridge support some kinds of vegetation 
nearly as well as those of the surrounding country. The 
entire ridge is under cultivation. Those plants which thrive 
in sandy soils, such as watermelons and potatoes, grow lux- 
uriantly here, while other crops, such as corn, do poorly. In 
some places there is so much sand that the corn will scarcely 
mature. 


ECONOMIC PRODUCTS. 


Coal, 


Mr. Park C. Wilson, who was state mine inspector from 
1880 to 1886, speaks of Marion county coal as follows:* ‘‘In 
regard to Marion county asa coal county I will say that while 
visiting the different coal counties in the state for almost four 
years in the capacity of mine inspector, [ have made a careful 
study, so far as possible, of their deposits to determine their 
extent and I am now firmly of the opinion that Marion county 
has the largest deposits of coal of any county in the state. 


*Marion County Coal Company, its Property and Prospects, 1889. 
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‘‘In my opinion the greatest difference there is in Iowa 
coal is in the hardness of the coal, as the softer it is the more 
it is damaged by being handled, and in a practical point of 
view I consider that the most important question in regard to 
the condition of the Iowa coal in different localities, and one 
which can be readily answered by those who are shipping. 
The harder the coal, the better condition it is in when deliv- 
ered to the consumer, and the better price it will bring in the 
market, and the hardness of the coal does not add to the cost 
of production, but on the contrary, lessens the cost of mining, 
does not require the care in handling, stands exposure better, 
and is better for steam purposes than softer coal, and, in the 
above particulars, Marion county stands second to none in the 
state.” 

As previously described, the Coal Measures extend over 
nearly the entire county, oniy small areas in the eastern part 
having the Lower Carboniferous as the surface rocks, immedi- 
ately underlying the Pleistocene deposits. The Coal Meas- 
ures contain numerous beds of coalso that it may be said that 
almost the entire county is underlain by coal. 

Notwithstanding these abundant deposits mining has not 
been carried on nearly so extensively as in some of the adjoin- 
ing counties, particularly Mahaska. The reason for this non- 
development of the mining industry in this region has been 
neither the character of the coal nor the thickness of the 
seams, but the lack of railway facilities for the transportation 
of the product. Mahaska county, while not possessing any 
better coal or thicker beds has had the advantage in a larger 
number of railroads. Without the latter it is impossible for 
large mines to be operated. For many years the chief fuel 
of this region has been coal, practically all of which, with the 
exception of small quantities of anthracite, has been mined 
at home. Marion county is not very well supplied with rail- 
roads and they are not located where they will best serve the 
coal interests. The three which docross it are located in the 
northern and eastern parts. These roads, however, have been 
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very serviceable and several extensive mines have been opened 
near them from which considerable coal has been shipped. 
But in other parts of the county only country mines have been 
opened. Recent drillings seem to indicate the presence of 
numerous workable beds in the southern and southwestern 
portion of this area which rival if not surpass those-already 
being worked. 

The Coal Measures dip toward the southwest, gradually 
increasing in thickness from the surface contact with the 
Saint Louis in the northeastern corner to a thickness of at 
least three hundred feet in the southwest. Near Newbern drill 
holes slightly over three hundred feet in depth have failed to 
reach the Saint Louis limestone. 

Owing to their very local character it is impossible to say 
how many beds of coal there are within the county. Instead 
of the coal underlying the entire region in continuous beds, it 
is found in lenticular masses which seldom extend more than 
a few miles in their greatest diameter. As these masses are 
traced outward from the center the coal is found to gradually 
decrease in thickness and finally to pass by numerous grada- 
tions into bituminous shale or, occasionally, even into arena- 
ceous or argillaceous shale. Numerous attempts have been 
made to trace coal beds from one region to another, perhaps 
many miles distant, and to correlate different seams but on 
account of the rapid changes in the strata of the Coal Measures 
such attempts have always been unsatisfactory. No great 
degree of accuracy is possible so that the results of such work 
are of little or no value. 

So common is the presence of coal that where Coal Measure 
strata are present a drilling seventy-five or one hundred feet 
rarely fails to penetrate at least one coal bed, and frequently 
several. Four different seams have been passed through ina 
single drilling. Many of the veins are so thin that it has not 
been deemed expedient to work them at the present time, but 
not a few seams ranging in thickness from three to thirteen 
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feet have been located. Of these latter, some are now being 
operated but others have never been opened. 

From the local nature of the various beds it is always advis- 
able to drill a number of prospect holes before sinking a shaft, 
since the deposits may be too limited in extent to repay any 
great expenditure of money. Again, it must not be consid- 
ered positive proof that coal is absent underneath a certain 
tract of landif a single drill record fails to record its presence. 
Another hole drilled only a few hundred yards away may dis- 
close a good layer of workable coal. 

Sinee the Coal Measures form the surface rocks of the 
county, disregarding the Pleistocene deposits, all of the mines 
are comparatively shallow. Indeed, most of them are 
worked from slopes extending in from outcrops along the 
sides of the hills or bluffs of the creeks. The deepest shaft 
thus far opened is somewhat less than 200 feet in depth. Coal 
is in some places found at a greater depth, so that when the 
supply lying near the surface is exhausted a profitable supply 
can be reached by going deeper. 

The coal of the county is all bituminous but varies consid- 
erably in hardness, ranging from a very soft to a medium 
hard variety. As a general rule it is quite pure, although 
small quantities of iron pyrites, called sulphur balls by the 
miners, are not infrequent. Occasionally the mining of a 
thick bed of coal is interfered with by the presence of clay 
ironstone nodules or bowlders which are sometimes four or 
five feet in diameter. Ina mine near Flagler, there is a layer 
of this stone occurring within the coal bed. A few mines 
have been abandoned because of the large amount of this 
stone encountered. [Faults and rolls are seldom met with in 
the region. When they are present the faults have so small 
vertical displacement that the coal is seldom entirely cut off. 
Their presence is indicated by the fractured condition of the 
coal and the smooth, glazed surfaces known as slickensides. 
The presence of rolls, while more important than faults, may 
be said to cause very little interference in mining. In a few 
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exceptional cases a four or five foot vein of coal has been so 
narrowed by a roll as to be only one or two feet in thickness. 

The coal of this county is underlain in almost every case 
by beds of fire clay varying in thickness from a few inches to 
fifteen feet. This fire clay is filled with the roots of coal 
plants, especially those of lepidodendrids and sigillarids. 
Though very little use has been made of this clay, it seems 
to possess the qualities which would make it of value in the 
manufacture of fire brick. In some places when the coal is 
removed the fire clay heaves, that is it rises in the entries on 
account of the removal of the overlying pressure, until it 
becomes necessary to remove it to prevent the passage way 
from being closed. The heaving, however, has seldom been 
sufficient to seriously interfere with the development of the 
mine. 

In the great majority of mines the roof material is a black 
bituminous shale, or ‘‘slate’’ of the miners. On account of 
the very small number of faults throughout this region the 
shale forms a very substantial roof. But occasionally numer- 
ous faults, all of them slight in amount of thrust, will be 
found ina mine, so that the roof will be composed of much 
broken shale forming a very dangerous roof.. In other mines 
the shale immediately over the vein frequently falls soon 
after the removal of the coal. This is known as the draw 
slate. Above this, firmer slate forming a very safe roof is 
found. In several mines sandstone occurs in immediate 
contact with the coal. In such cases, on account of the 
excellent quality of this rock as a roofing material, it is not 
necessary to use any timber. In a few instances an impure 
limestone overlies the coal and forms a stable roof. 

The coal mines of the county may be divided into two 
classes with respect to their owners, namely, those owned 
and operated by corporate coal companies and those con- 
trolled by individuals, usually the owners of the land. There 
are several large coal companies operating in this district and 
others have extensive options on coal leases. In fact, almost 
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every piece of land is at present or has been in the past 
optioned or leased by coal companies. The method of pro- 
cedure is to secure an option upon a certain tract for a stated 
length of time with the privilege of buying the coal if desired 
at any period within the specified limit. For such an option 
a small sum of money is paid. The option entitles the com- 
pany to drill prospect holes at any place on the property. In 
this way considerable areas have been prospected and large 
bodies of coal have been located, which, but for this method 
might have long remained unknown. 

The mines operated by companies are worked principally 
by shafts. They are located along the lines of railroad and 
the entire output is shipped. ‘The mines operated by individ- 
uals are usually worked by slopes which extend into the hills 
only short distances. These latter, called country mines, are 
generally operated only during the winter and certain periods 
in the summer when there is little work to be done on the 
farm, Many are worked just enough to secure fuel for one or 
two families; others are worked enough to’supply the neigh- 
borhood and the small towns near by. 

A few mines located several miles from the railroads ship 
some coal, hauling it by wagon to the shipping point. Thisis 
not very profitable on account of the large supply located 
nearer these points and the low price of the output. Thus, 
because of the insufficiency of railroad lines, the coal 
resources of the county have not been properly developed. 

At various times there have been projects for building a 
line across the southern part of the county butas yet the work 
has progressed no further than to make the survey. Such a 
line of railroad would cause a great impetus to the mining 
industry of the county sufficient to place it in the foremost 
ranks of the coal producers. 

for convenience the coal deposits may be divided into three 
districts: (1) the district north of the Des Moines river; (2) 
the district between the Des Moines river and English creek; 
and (3) the district south and east of English creek. 
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In the first district coal is mined at several localities, the 
most important being near the towns of Pella, Otley, Dunreath, 
and Morgan Valley. 

Pella Mines.--Near Pella a number of mines have been 
opened at various times, several of which are now in operation 
and supply the town with fuel. The coal is here found near 
the base of the Coal Measures, only a short distance above 
the Saint Louis limestone. The largest of these is the Bu- 
walda mine, located in Tp. 77 N., R. XVIII W., Se. + of Ne. ¢ 
of Sec. 32, on the divide between the Des Moines and Skunk 
rivers. The shaft is 115 feet in depth and the coal varies in 
thickness from four feet six inches to four feet nine inches. 
In sinking the shaft about eighty feet of sandstone was passed 
through, most of which was massive, with thin beds of shale 
intercalated in some portions. From the foot of theshaft the 
coal rises in every direction at the rate of about one foot in 
every twenty. The roof near the shaft is formed of a very 
hard sandstone, but only a short distance away the sandstone 
roof is replaced by shale, which gradually increases in thick- 
ness until about fifteen feet of shale separates the coal and 
‘sandstone. From four to fifteen men are employed here. It 
is estimated that this bed of coal is something more than 200 
acres in extent, about twenty-five acres of which have already 
been worked out. The product is a good grade of bituminous 
coal. The upper two inches of the bed is called cannel, and 
has many resemblances to true cannel coal. 

Otley Mines.—There are several mines now in operation in 
Summit township, the most important of which are located in 
Sees. 21, 27, and 28, Tp. 77 N., R. XIX W. Thelargest is the 
one owned by the Otley Coal company and operated by them 
until the shaft was destroyed by fire in December, 1898. They 
-eontemplate soon rebuilding, as they own the coal underlying 
a considerable area in that region. The old shaft, located in 
the Nw. + of Nw. 4 of Sec. 27, was 112 feet in depth. The coal 
varies in thickness from five to six feet. It was worked by 
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the room and pillar method, the rooms being driven 150 feet, 
with a width of twenty-five to thirty-five feet and pillars five 
feet in thickness. In sinking the shaft a seam of coal about 
eighteen inches was passed through at a depth of thirty feet. 
About forty men were employed in the mine. <A switch con- 
nected it with the Rock Island railroad at Otley and the entire 
output was shipped. The mine was dry and possessed a gray 
shale roof. 

The Roberts and McCloskey mines in See. 28, and the 
Vriezelaar and Smith mines in Sec. 2] are very similar to the 
one just described. They are all slope mines and employ 
from four to twenty men each. The coal from them supplies 
all the local trade, while some is hauled to Otley and shipped. 

Dunreath Mines.—The most extensive mining operations of 
any in the county have been carried on near Dunreath, but at 
the present time almost no coal is being mined at that place. 
In the absence of a topographic sheet it is impossible to give 
the elevation o* the different coal beds with any degree of 
accuracy or to correlate deposits several miles apart. As 
nearly as can be determined it seems that there are four beds 
of coal represented in this region. At no one place, however, 
are all four present. The upper one has a thickness of about 
two and one-half feet and lies about forty-five feet above the 
level of water in the river. This was not worked except just 
at the outcrop in the sides of the hill south of Dunreath. 
Fifteen feet lower is the seam that was extensively worked. 
This bed is correlated with the one that has previously been 
mentioned as occupying a depression in the Red Rock sand- 
stone in the quarry near Red Rock. The Black Diamond and 
the Success were the principal mines operating in this bed. 
The first was located in Tp. 77 N., R. XX W., Nw. + of Sw. + 
of See. 26. The coal was from four toseven feet thick, withan 
average of about five and one-half feet. A large number of 
men were employed, and altogether the coal was removed 
from about seventy acres. The Success mine was located in 
Tp. 77 N., R. XX W., Sw. + of Nw. 4+ of See. 27. The coal 
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here averaged four and one-half feet in thickness and some 
forty acres were worked out. About twenty feet below the 
seam just described is another layer twenty inches in thick- 
ness, and a short distance below this is a fourth which is 
sometimes seen in the bed of the river in dry seasons. 

The Dunreath coal supply has certainly not been exhausted 
and we may expect that at some future time paying mines 
may again be located in this region, although probably at a 
greater distance from the town. The quality of the coal and 
the character of the roof material were both said to be good. 

Morgan Valley Mines.—\n this area, in the northwest corner 
of the county,several mines have been worked at different times, 
but altogether only 4 small amount of coal has been removed. 
At the present time one mine, located in Tp. 77 N., R. XXI W., 
Sw. i of Nw. 4 of Sec. 4,is being worked. The company oper- 
ating it either owns or has options on several hundred acres 
of coal land at this iocality. “The mine is worked by means 
of a shaft forty-five feet deep. The coal averages four feet 
in thickness and contains little rock. No props are needed in 
the mine as there is a good sandstone roof. In sinking the 
shaft sandstone was passed through below the first five feet 
of soil and drift. The water necessitated considerable pump- 
ing. A switch of the Wabash railroad runs to this mine and 
all the coal is shipped. 


DISTRICT BETWEEN DES MOINES RIVER AND ENGLISH CREEK. 


Swan.—A large company mine was formerly operated at 
Swan but on account of the great amount of water it was 
abandoned in 1898. It was located in Tp. 77 N., R. XXI 
W., Nw. 4 of Se. 4 of Sec. 18. Much coal was removed from 
this place and yet the supply is far from being exhausted. 
The seam worked seems to be about thirty-five feet lower than 
the Morgan Valley coal. It is from three and one-half to five 

,and one-half feet thick. The sandstone met with in the latter 
place is not present here and the roof is bituminous shale. 
The coal is considerably harder than that at Morgan Valley. 
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Coal Creek Mines.—Several small country mines are located 
in Pleasant Grove township, on Coal Creek, in Sees. 17, 20, 
and 21, Tp. 76 N., R. XXI W. All of them are shallow and 
worked either by slopes or short shafts, The seam is seldom 
more than three feet thick. The following section is taken 
from this locality, Tp. 76 N., R. XXI W., Nw. 4 of Ne. + of 
Sec. 20. The upper part is exposed on the west bank of Coal 
creek. 


FEET. INCHES. 


Doe SUTLACOL WASH jrdaoe ccc oho restate ame ease 5 
Sow COdl econ «Maret Ne Cae he ye etcetera oO 6 
Wats BAT OLCIAV RAN chlor cornit: inrcot trate re aR ro 2 
6. Shale, light colored, argillaceous.................. 2 
byechalendrabcarenaceOuss...ccencea tee ee cioee mien 5 6 
4. Sandstone, gray, thinly laminated usually, although 

LO We DlACeSRINASSIV.Gne. meses cement ines 3 
See whalemerayearenacCeOUsics jac etas Here enie inet 38 
2. Shale, black, exposed to water’s edge 13 feet, but 

AOL STRELA ie en apis creer tee Nea ee 30 
Drei ODM ee hws wand ts Sere Mie cee kctom auntie oy arehs sens ei Pee 2 6 


It is the lowest member which is mined. At some points 
it is thicker than at this locality. 

White Breast Creek Mines.—Along White Breast creek many 
small mines have been opened, but none have been worked 
extensively, nor have they shipped any coal. They are most 
numerous in Secs, 24, 26, and 35 of Tp. 75 N., R. XXI W., and 
in Secs. 19 and 30 of Tp. 75 N., R. XX W. The following sec- 
tion, seen at the Ritchie mine, Tp. 75 N., R. XXI W., Se. + of 
Ne. 4 of See. 26, is typical. 

Drift-andioessitin ons pe saptewan eee ene 5 io eet 


Sandstone, “very. hard2h ayeccson sca avec aioe 4 
Slate raya asa yet cee tice hret oe en oe 8 


pan 
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Hire Clay Geese soc ele ee eee 6 
Slate erayiya ss Parsee oe one cetera ain: 10 
Coal;sjust at levelkon creeks teres. ascites 3 ©) 
Hire clayzandsblacke slateren-cestcn sien ae ee 60 
Coal rect ccc eke See OE nee eae 4 to6 
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The second bed of coal is the one usually worked in this 
region, although some has been taken from the outcrop of the 
first. The coal varies somewhat in quality in the different 
mines but in general is quite soft. 

Coalport.— Near this town the first mines in the county 
were opened. When boats passed up the Des Moines river in 
the early history of the state, Coalport was one of the most 
important places between Eddyville and Des Moines. At this 
place they usually took coal which was mined near by. Only 
a few old buildings now mark the site of this once prosperous 
village. Its location was Typ. 76 N., R. XIX W., Ne. + of Sw. 
4 of Sec. 14. When navigation on the Des Moines river 
ceased most of the mines that had formerly been worked with 
profit were abandoned. The following section is shown at 
one of the mines, now operated on a small scale, located in 
DOs (OlNs Wel & Wee WwW. OL, Neos of Sed._23: 


Gop LLL beaters cecceace stots crete stevia oases Me eR eater ite Seeley Mode winter Ae wre s, ares 30 
Cpe OO A erste we ti eee crstste rere tereieteaer Mavecnyete cuca when a 4m sttejbtele shelstelehe Siena 6 ’ 
Chon) Dy bikey- CO Bey Pats coins. AIM ELCrE re Wee Gan hea eT ORTAG CORR AGETE Om a Cao . 10 
B Sines Uiges ColOuesl saawonnbnosdoccdsunooOdcauor noses cod 10 
MEE OB lite cet x tarsi ceelovela easr frais: 418 eres oa e ehalocals Fa, Naloreranheinevacle ci ete 3 
fe PITes clay tor DedsOlrlVelnndseatisbict 2 sence: eee waite ose 5 


All of the mines in the vicinity were worked by slopes. 
The roof is good, so that little timber was needed. The coal is 
a very soft variety. 

Knoxville.—Since the entire region about Knoxville is 
underlain with coal it might be expected that here numerous 
mines would be operated. Within a radius of one mile from 
the courthouse probably a dozen mines have been operated 
_ but all are now abandoned. They were all shallow mines and 
the seam was thin. 

Flagler.—At this place the Whitebreast Fuel Company have 
carried on very extensive mining operations for a number of 
years. Several shafts have been sunk and about 100 aeres 
have already been worked out. The Hawkeye mine, located 
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west of Flagler in Tp. 75 N., R. XIX W., Se. 4 of Se. ¢ of Sec. 
4, is the largest one now in operation. It is worked by means 
of a shaft fifty feet in depth. The coal varies in thickness 
from three to five feet, being quite irregular. There are also 
a few rolls which almost entirely cut out the coal for short 
distances. The mine has a good slate roof separated from the 
coal by two feet of draw slate. About thirty-five men are 
employed here in summer and seventy-five in winter. Ashort 
switch connects the mine with the Burlington railroad, over 
which the entire output is shipped. The coal in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Flagler is similar to that above, except that 
it averages about five feet in thickness. The drill section of 
the Flagler artesian well, given on a later page, shows the 
underlying formations. Although the drilling was distant 
only a few rods from the mines no coal bed was penetrated. 


DISTRICT SOUTHEAST OF ENGLISH CREEK. 


It seems probable that in a few years Liberty township will 
be producing more coal than any other in the county. In the 
vicinity of Bussey, Hamilton, and Marysville are several 
mines which have been worked for years, while several large 
ones are now being opened. 

O. K. Coal Company's Mines.—This company has operated 
several mines west of Bussey, two of which are of special 
importance. It owns considerable land in this locality, and 
also the coal underlying large tracts owned by individuals. 
It has mined altogether about seventy acres. — 

The oldest mine now in operation is situated in Tp. 74 N., 
R. XVIII W., Nw 4 of Nw. 4 of Sec. 23. This is worked by 
a Shaft sixty feet in depth, and the coal runs from four to five 
feet in thickness. It is overlain by about fifty feet of slate 
which forms an excellent roof. About seventy feet below 
this seam is another about three feet in thickness, which is 
however quite impure. On an average about 125 men are 
employed in this mine. It is connected with the Burlington 
road by a switch, 
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The other mine of the O. K. Coal Company has just 
recently been opened, and it bids fair to become the largest 
and most important in the county. The company owns the 
coal under about 600 acres. The shaft, forty-five feet in 
depth, is located in Tp. 74 N., R. XVITl W., Nw. 4 of Ne. 
of See. 17. In prospecting over this area the maximum 
thickness of the coal was found to be thirteen feet, the mini- 
mum five feet, and the average about eight and one-half feet. 
There is a good slate roof about eleven feet in thickness. 
The coal is medium hard and very glossy. There is little 
water to interfere with the work. From the foot of the shaft 
the coal rises slightly toward the northwest and dips toward 
the southeast. A switch will connect this mine with the 
Burlington railroad. 

Hamilton Mines.—Several mines are located in the vicinity 
of Hamilton, the most important of which is that owned 
and operated by the York Coal Company, and located along 
the Wabash railroad, about half a mile north of town, in Tp. 
74 N., R. XVIII W., Se. 4 of Sw. 4 of Sec. 26. It has only 
recently been opened. The shaft is 164 feet deep, and the 
coal is from three to six feet in thickness. The roof is in 
some places sandstone, in others slate. Near the foot of the 
shaft are a number of rolls and bowlders which entirely shut 
off the coal for a considerable distance. In one direction the 
coal was found after passing throngh a roll for a distance of 
thirty-three feet, while in another direction a roll was encoun- 
tered seventy-two feet in length. Drill records indicate that 
the rolls are less frequent a few hundred feet away from the 
shaft. If this proves to be true the mine can be worked 
with profit, but otherwise not. 

Marysville Mines.—The Marysville mines are all country 
mines, located along Cedar creek. There seems to be an 
abundance of good workable coal in this vicinity, and no 
doubt in the near future large mines will be opened. The 
States coal mine, located in Tp. 74 N., R. XVIII W., Sw. 4 of 
Sw + of Sec. 30, is perhaps the most important, but it is not 
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being operated at present. It was a slope mine, with the 
entrance about fifteen feet above the level of the creek. The 
coal dips slightly toward the west, and the seam ranges in 
thickness from seven to eight feet, with an average of about 
seven and one-half feet. The coal is very glossy in appear- 
ance and of excellent quality. The roof consists of ‘‘soap- 
stone,’ which is so firm that no propping is needed in any of 
the entries. This bed of coal does not seem to be merely a 
local deposit, but apparently extends for several miles. 

As already stated, no attempt is made to correlate the 
various coal seams situated in different parts of the county, 
as it is impossible to trace any deposit for any considerable 
distanee, yet something may be said in a general way con- 
cerning the deposits. It seems certain that the Dunreath 
coal is older than that now being mined south of the Des 
Moines river, and that those deposits, or other deposits of 
the same age, have been carried to considerable depth in 
the southern part of the county by the dip of the strata in 
that direction. It is not meant that the coal beds north of 
the river are continuous, for this is known not to be the ease, 
but merely that there are beds of the same age in the south- 
ern part of the county. If this supposition be true, the coal 
supply of Marion county is vastly greater than is usually 
supposed, and when the upper beds are exhausted in the 
southern half of the county there will yet remain a large sup- 
ply of good coal at a depth probably not exceeding 400 feet. 
Half a dozen accurate deep well records in this region would 
be sufficient to prove or disprove this supposition, but unfor- 
tunately these are altogether lacking. 


Building Stone. 


The building stones belong to the Saint Louis and Des 
Moines formations and consist of sandstones and limestones. 
At the present time no extensive quarrying is carried on at 
any place in this district. Little stone is being shipped out of 
the county and, on the other hand, but little is being shipped 
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in. Few stone buildings have been constructed within the 
past few years, and thus almost all the material quarried is 
used for foundation purposes. 

Saint Louis Limestone.—As has been said before. the Saint 
Louis consists principally of limestone and is found outcrop- 
ping along the streams in the eastern portion of the county. 
Stone both of the Pella and Verdi beds has been quarried, 
the former, however, much more extensively. This is due both 
to its superiority and to its greater extent. At every outcrop 
of the Pella beds, with few exceptions, stone has been or is 
at present quarried. 

The largest quarry in this rock is located on Cedar creek, 
southwest of Tracey, in Tp. 75 N., R XVIII W., N. 4 of Se. 
+ of Sec. 35. The section exposed at this point has been given 
in the discussion of the Saint Louis formation. This quarry is 
only a short distance from the Burlington railroad, with which 
it has been connected by a short switch. It extends for about 
half a mile along the bank of the creek. Although hundreds 
of carloads of stone have been removed and shipped to all 
parts of the state, the quarry has been worked only a short 
distance back into the hill. It has been operated about eigh- 
teen years, and at times there have been as many as forty men 
employed, although at the present time there are, on an aver- 
age, not more than six. A stone crusher was used here for a 
short period and in this way the thin bedded and fragmentary 
rocks, which are usually wasted, were utilized. The princi- 
pal beds in this quarry are the 16, 17, and19inch ledges. From 
the latter, blocks measuring three feet three inches by five 
feet can be easily obtained, and occasionally even larger pieces. 
are removed. The bed suitable for flagging stone is better 
developed in this quarry than in any other in this area and its. 
quarrying would be profitable if there were more of it. It is 
of uniform thickness and can be removed in large blocks suit- 
able for side walks. 

Another quarry, formerly worked quite extensively but 
now abandoned, is located north of Durham near the Rock 
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Island, railroad, in Tp. 75 .N., R. XVIIDW., Sw. 4 of Sec. 4. 
Considerable stone has been shipped from here. The indi- 
vidual ledges differ very little from those in the above men- 
tioned quarry. It was operated by J. H. Rees of Harvey, who 
has just recently opened another in the Pella beds in Tp. 75 
N., R. XIX W., Sw. 4 of Sw. 4 of Sec. 1. The latter is situ- 
ated between the Rock Island and Burlington railroads, with 
the former of which it will be connected by a stub switch. 
The section here is as follows: 


FEET, INCHES. 


Soiljandloessintccts cus chine sie wcicu meee erates 3 
Limestone, thinly’ bedded... . 5.0... see e ce vee 6 
Limestone sled pera as net cee et cote eet tee tellers 8 
Limestone led g oo inti. + tice xs oe rec corsistoee ooevene iets 8 
Limestone ledge, coarse grained, dark in color, 
weathering white, principal layer of quarry.... 20 
Limestone, variable thickness.... ............000 6—20 
Limestonolodvernitas.ces seen wn cet waist ate 8 
Limestone Led pee cero nis-0fetets als etre orate anvoreyel soe EPs 6 
imestonesled Pe seccwne sci tei acre ce Se sent ects: 6 
Arenaceous limestone, soft, of little value.......... 14 
Limestone, very hard, breaks irregularly .......... 3 


Although this quarry has just been opened, considerable 
stone has been shipped from it to Oskaloosa and Washington 
and has found a ready market. The joints are from two and 
one-half to ten feet apart, thus making it possible to remove 
large blocks. 

Nearly all the stone used in Pella is obtained from two 
limestone quarries located about one and one-half miles south- 
west of the town on the Pella-Knoxville road. The stone 
differs very little from that given in the above section except 
that a marl bed, varying in thickness from four to eight feet, 
overlies the limestone. 

Another quarry deserving mention among those of special 
importance is that belonging to J. R. Morris, located in Tp. 75 
N., R. XVIII W., Ne. + of Se. 4 of Sec. 18.. The section here 
is as follows: 
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Limestone, thinly bedded, greatly fractured....... 5 
Limestone ledge, of no value on account of its ina- 

bility to withstand frOs testo s.rsrcs is «5 os croeiccs = 6 
Limestone ledge, similar to above................. 6 
Limestone ledge, fairly good stone..........00...6. 10 
Limestone ledge, fairly good stone................. i 8 
Limestone ledge, granular in texture, joints 4 to 10 

feet apart, principal stone of quarry.... .... oH 18—20' 
Limestonerled gern wmosace sedate ceciyaetie seins 4 
Juimestone ledge, very hard, seldom wenked aetaietsior 10 
SHalewmblac kite serena crs cro + aera staevorseiersiecnterereine oneiecs 1—2 
Shaleweray Soltis tins ies ee crcsiecatice tle sauces Siaieinoetes 12 
Limestone, thinly bedded, crystalline.............. 12 


The stone from this locality is all consumed by local trade, 
the annual output being about 100 perch. 

The limestone of the Pella beds, as may be seen from the 
sections just given, varies little in the different quarries, so 
that it is possible to describe it ina general way. The rock is 
homogeneous in structure and usually fine grained; cavities 
are not common, only one layer containing many. In this 
layer they are merely the openings between the valves of 
brachiopods, and these are frequently almost entirely filled 
with calcite crystals. 

As is shown from the sections already given, the layers are 
of convenient thickness for building purposes, and also for 
flagging. With the exception of the upper beds, the joint 
planes are not so numerous as to prevent the securing of 
blocks large enough for all ordinary purposes. The joints 
run true, so that the stone can be readily removed in blocks 
of convenient size; it also breaks evenly, so that the waste 
in dressing is very small. The rock is quarried both by drill- 
ing and blasting, no sawing machines being employed. 
Formerly some of the stone was crushed for street paving 
and for ballast. 

The Saint Louis limestone, while far better than that of 
the Coal Measures, is not of superior quality. The layers 
vary greatly in durability, some being little affected by frost, 
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while others disintegrate in a few years when subjected to 
alternate thawing and freezing. Some foundations built of 
this stone present a fresh, almost unweathered appearance 
after fifteen to twenty years exposure to the weather, while 
in other cases the rock began to erumble in a very short 
time. In general, it does not resist frost well, due no doubt 
to the large amount of water which it is able to absorb. The 
stone is of good color, becoming very white when exposed to 
the air. 

The following tests and analyses were performed upon 
specimens secured from the large quarry on Cedar creek, 
near Tracy. The tables are taken from an pe by HOF. 
Bain, in ene of the earlier reports of the Survey:* 

CRUSHING TEST. 


| BREAKING STRESS— 
/ POUNDS PER 


STONE, | HRTIQ@HT— |} CROSS SECTION— | 


INCHKS SQUARE incHEs. |_ S@UARE INCH, 
| / “Spalling _ Failure. 
No. 31, Saint Louis limestone 1.95 4.12 | 7300 9500 
No. 32. Saint Louis limestone 2.00 4.20 | 5200 9800 
ABSORPTION TEST. 
— = | anaes anol — — 
| PER CENT. OF INCREASE. 
STONE. | 
| 94 Hours Week Total 
No. 31, Saint Louis limestone! 2 2 99 | 3.27 
CHEMICAL COMPOSITION. 
CECE Pinca te oh CK oe © ie acre ene Sea ee 94.60 
ME SOD SR St Se IO RK ER OERERY WERE BE ee 3.17 
TN 0 SECC ARG RES Pe te NGA SE ee TS ee SS IN eh 49 
POOH G.OS Seer Sess, oe Or a ee 17 
CED SIM neh E ee MM MET Gate Rie oN y ticccte ie 1.57 


Although the Saint Louis limestone in this county is not 
being quarried as extensively as formerly, there is a good 
demand for it, and a considerable quantity is being shipped to 
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adjoining counties. The chief drawback to the extensive 
quarrying of this stone is the thickness of the overlying drift. 
The outcrops are confined to the valleys and ravines, and as 
the beds are followed back into the hills the drift becomes 
thicker, until the stripping is necessarily so great as to make 
quarrying impracticable. On this account it will be impossi- 
ble for such extensive quarries to be worked in this county 
as in other parts of the state. 

Coal Measures.—In the Coal Measures, limestone, conglom- 
erates, and sandstones have all been quarried for building 
purposes. ‘The first two scarcely deserve mention, as they 
occur only in limited areas and are inferior in quality. If it 
were not for the scarcity of good building stone over a large 
portion of the county, the Coal Measure limestone would per- 
haps nowhere be quarried. It is heterogeneous in compo- 
sition, breaks irregularly, produces a rough surface when 
weathered, and can scarcely be dressed without great waste. 
Tt is used for foundation purposes and for walling wells. 

The sandstones of the Coal Measures have been very exten- 
sively quarried throughout the county, notably at Red Rock. 
At this place the largest quarry in the county, and one of the 
largest in the state, is located. At present, however, it is not 
in operation. At many other places there are small sand- 
stone quarries which supply a limited local trade. 

The Red Rock sandstone was formerly shipped to many 
places in and out of the state, especially to Des Moines and 
St. Louis. The rock, while comparatively soft, does not 
crumble and is very resistent to weathering agencies. It was 
formerly blasted in quarrying, but this shattered it so badly 
as to render some of the material almost unfit for use and 
more recently it has been taken out by channeling. No joint 
planes are present in the rock, and since a vertical face of 
nearly ninety feet is exposed, it is possible to secure blocks 
of any size desired. Because of the difference in color of the 
various parts of the rock it is quite difficult to secure large 
blocks of a uniform color throughout. Thus to work the 
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quarry with profit it becomes necessary to remove large 
quantities of material which must be assorted, especially if it 
be used for the construction of entire buildings. When this 
is done there must necessarily be considerable waste on 
account of the coloring matter being distributed in irregular 
blotches rather than in layers. Mottled stone has been used 
to some extent but is not always desirable. Notwithstanding 
these difficulties, by judicious selection rock of uniform color 
varying from light gray to a deep brick red may be secured, 
suitable for the construction of the finest buildings. This 
stone possesses another desirable quality in that it can be 
readily carved, thus making it suitable for decorative pur- 
poses. 

The sandstone is very durable; since the cementing mate- 
rial is silicious and ferruginous, it is not easily dissolved and 
water has little effect upon it. Again, being fine grained and 
the grains well assorted, it is not effected to any great degree 
by changes in temperature. Although the concretions and 
pockets of loose sand, previously mentioned, are obstacles in 
the successful operation of the quarry, yet it seems that with 
proper management it might become one of the most exten- 
sive and profitable quarries in the state. The amount of nec- 
essary Stripping is small, the quality of the stone is good, and 
the supply is practically inexhaustible. 


Lithographic Stone. 


Several years ago some specimens of stone were obtained 
from the Coal Measures in the southeastern part of the county, 
which were pronounced by several lithographers to be true 
lithographic stone of very good quality. The one making 
the discovery did not attempt to develop a quarry nor to learn 
the extent of the deposit. Should the beds prove to be 
extensive, lithographic stone might become one of the most 
valuable economic products of the county. Numerous finds 
of this stone from various parts of this county have been 
reported from time to time, but at present almost all of this 
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material used in the United States is imported from Germany. 
Since the locality where these specimens were obtained is 
kept secret, the writer has been unable to investigate further, 
and consequently this unsatisfactory reference to the reported 
find is all that can be given at this time. 


Lime and Cement. 


At present neither of these products is manufactured 
within the county, the supply being derived from outside 
sources. Formerly, however, lime was burned at various 
places, especially in the eastern part of the county, and in 
sufficient amounts to supply the local demand. This lime, 
while it was not of the best quality, proved to be quite 
durable and was used exclusively for many years. In it, 
manufacture limestone composed almost entirely of calcium 
carbonate was used. It was obtained from both the Coal 
Measures and the Saint Louis formation. 

In recent years there is a decided preference for the gray 
magnesian limes obtained from dolomite, and this has led to 
the abandonment of the old kilns. The magnesian limes 
while darker in color, seems to have a decided superiority 
over the calcareous lime in point of durability, hardness, 
and adhesiveness. Cheap transportation has also aided the 
former lime, which is produced in large quantities in other 
parts of the state, to gradually drive out the poorer material. 
No cement has yet been produced in this part of the state, 
but it seems not at all improbable that some of the Saint 
Louis marls may be found suitable for this purpose. 


Clays. 


Marion county, in common with most of the adjoining 
counties, is well supplied with clay. There are many deposits 
of good clay that have not yet been utilized, but which 
should in time give rise to important clay industries. The 
clays, of which there are several different kinds, suitable for 
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various purposes, have thus far been used in the manufacture 
of brick, tile, and pottery. 

Brick.—At the present time there are four brick plants in 
operation, viz: the Pella Brick and Tile Company, located in 
the eastern part of Pella; the Wright brickyard, a short dis- 
tance north of Knoxville, Tp. 76 N., R. XX W., Se ¢ of Swt 
of See. 25; the King brickyard, southwest of Knoxville, Tp. 
75 N., R. XIX W., N. + of Nw. + of Sec. 17; and the Wright 
brick yard, north of Bussey, Tp. 74 .N., R. XVIII W., Ne. 4 
of Ne. + of Sec. 14. In early days small quantities of brick 
were burned in other places in the county, but only for the 
construction of a few buildings. 

The clays are obtained from the loess and the Coal Meas- 
ure shales, the former being used most extensively. This 
is owing to the fact that it is found in large quantities; is 
easily obtained, since it is only necessary to remove the sod 
and a small quantity of loam; and, in addition, it makes a 
very good quality of common brick. There are three differ- 
ent kinds of loess clay: the gray surface material, the yellow 
clay, and the blue clay. These are occasionally used sepa- 
rately, but usually better results are obtained by using a 
mixture of the different varieties. The chief objection to 
the loess in the manufacture of brick is that there is fre- 
quently considerable loss in the drying process, due to crack- 
ing. To prevent this they must be dried slowly. Steam 
dryers have been found impracticable for this reason. 

At the King brickyard some Coal Measure shale is used, 
sometimes alone, sometimes mixed with loess. There is little 
waste in this kind of clay in the drying process, since it does 
not readily crack even when dried rapidly. These brick can 
also be burned much harder than those made from the loess. 
Sidewalk brick is produced at this place, but no attempt has 
been made to produce paving brick. Some brick taken outof - 
the kiln next to the furnace where they had been subjected 
to greater heat seems to indicate that a very good quality of 
vitrified brick might be produced. 
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Tiling.—Considerable drain tile is used within the county, 
‘most of it being produced locally. A large quantity is also 
shipped to neighboring points. The tiling is made in connec- 
tion with the brick at the various brickyards. Loess is used 
-exclusively for its production and is well suited for the pur- 
pose, because of its burning to vitrification at the relatively 
low temperature of 2100 to 2300 F. It is better adapted to 
tile than to brick, since it is possible to dry the former with- 
out cracking under conditions where it is impossible to make 
brick. If the clay is thoroughly worked there is very little 
waste from cracking in the drying process and almost none in 
the burning. The larger sizes of tiling, such as used for ecul- 
verts, are not made, but only those smaller ones with an 
internal diameter of from three to eight inches. 

Pottery.—Formerly pottery was made at the King brick- 
yard, at Coalport and at Attica. On account of the great 
reduction in prices of pottery in recent years, its manufac- 
ture has been abandoned at all three places. The potter’s 
-clay appears to be of good quality for the production of the 
common grades of pottery. It is found in the Coal Measures. 
It occurs in only a few localities, but where found it is fre- 
quently ten or twelve feet in thickness. The principal 
deposits are near Attica, and here a number of small potteries 
were formerly located. For many years the ware produced 
here, consisting of jugs, jars, churns, flower pots, etc., sup- 
plied the entire demand for a considerable area about Attica, 
-and was shipped to various points in this state and Missouri. 


Ochre. 


In the vicinity of Hamilton a deposit of yellow ochre 
occurs, which, from outcrops and well borings seems to be 
quite extensive. It has been detected in well borings about 
two miles from where it outcrops, andit is believed to be con- 
tinuous between these two points. If it should be found suita- 
ble as a pigment it would become one of the important 
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resources of the county. Samples of the material were sent. 
to a paint manufacturing company for examination, with the 
request that they report as to the quality and value of the mate- 
rial. Their report is unfavorable on the whole, and yet the 
ochre is said to have the necessary constituents for paint, 
though in small quantity. Thoughit hasa commercial value it 
is rather a low one. The chief objections to it are the pres- 
ence of several impurities, principally calcium carbonate and 
small grains of sand. The samples were all collected near 
the same point, and it is possible that these impurities may 
not be present in all parts of the deposit. In one instance at 
least this ochre has been used with satisfactory results. A 
number of years ago a house in Hamilton was coated with 
paint made from this ochre and it has proved to be quite 
durable. The color, though not a decided yellow, is very 
good. 
Copper. 


From time to time there have been rumors of valuable 
deposits of copper within the county, caused by the discovery 
of small copper nuggets. These have been found of various 
sizes, ranging from a few ounces to four pounds in weight. 
In every case, so far as could be ascertained, the copper was 
picked up at the surface or was found in the glacial drift. 
It furnishes, therefore, no indication of deposits of copper 
within the county. Two possible hypotheses have been sug: 
gested to account for the occurrence of these isolated nuggets. 
One explanation is, that the copper was brought by the 
Indians, as it is known that they used the metal in the manu- 
facture of their weapons and ornaments; the other is that it. 
was carried from the Lake Superior region by glaciers in the 
same way that the glacial bowlders have been transported. 
Probably both these hypotheses are correct and the copper- 
was brought here by the Indians and by the ice sheets. 
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Lead and Zinc. 


In the course of the present survey frequent reports were 
met with of rich bodies of lead and zine ore in the county. 
Whenever the exact location of these supposed deposits 
could be secured, the strata were carefully examined, but no 
evidence of the presence of either of these metals was found. 
With respect to the zine, it is probable that the iron carbonate, 
siderite, which is found in the large septarial concretions in 
the black shale, has been mistaken for zine blende. It closely 
resembles it in color, so that it is not surprising that such an 
error has been made. 


Other Minerals. 


Among the other mineral products, gypsum is probably the 
most common. This, however, is found in such small quanti- 
ties as to be of no economic importance. It occurs in the 
usual diamond or needle-shaped crystals of small size, in cer- 
tain black shales of the Coal Measures. Iron pyrites is fre- 
quently found in the Coal Measure shales and in the coal, but 
not in sufficient quantity to be of any value. 

Oil and gas have been searched for, but have been found 
only in very small quantities. At times the water from certain 
wells has'a thin film of oil on the surface, indicating the 
presence of small amounts of this mineral. 


Water Supply. 


The water supply of the county is derived from running 
streams and wells. At present no use is made of the water 
power, there being no mill or other plant run by water. This 
is mainly due to the fact that the average slope of the 
streams is small, especially so in the larger streams, as shown 
in the table previously given. Thecity water works of Knox- 
ville obtains its supply from White Breast creek. 

The wells are usually shallow, since the water is found in 
the drift. Owing to the heterogeneous character of this 
material and its irregular distribution, water is obtained from 
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small sand-filled pockets or from small veins. Two wells, 
situated only a few rods apart, may obtain water at different 
depths, drawing their individual supplies from different 
sources. The Coal Measures also contain water, but this is 
usually so strongly impregnated with mineral substances as. 
to be unfit for household purposes. The water obtained from 
the Saint Louis formation, in the eastern part of the county, 
is of good quality, although in places somewhat hard on 
account of the large amount of calcareous material held in 
solution. 

On the uplands in the northern part of the county, between 
the Des Moines and Skunk rivers, and also in the southern 
part, there are a number of deep wells varying from 100 to 
300 feet in depth. The water in these is obtained from the 
Coal Measures and is usually of poor quality, except when 
found in sandstone, as is occasionally the case. In recent 
years the water supply of the shallow drift wells seems to 
have been decreasing, thus making it necessary for a great 
many of them to be deepened. While the average rainfall 
has not materially changed it does not seem to have been as 
well distributed throughout the year as formerly, and there 
are more frequent drouths. 

Springs occur in a few places, but they never have suffi- 
cient flow to be of much importance. Water-bearing strata 
are seldom exposed, and where they lie near the surface the 
seepage is concealed by the drift or loess. Boggy places are 
thus formed rather than springs. 

Artesian Wells.—-There are several artesian wells in the 
northern part of the county which range from 200 to 800 feet 
in depth. Unfortunately no records have been kept, or else 
the records are so incomplete as to make it almost impossible 
to determine the age of the horizons from which the water is 
obtained. The most complete record, and the only one that 
can be depended upon, is that of the flowing well at Flagler, 
drilled by the Whitebreast Fuel Company. It is located in 
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Tp. 75 N., R. XIX W., Nw. $ of Sw. + of Sec. 2. The record 
is as follows: 
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In this well a small flow of water was obtained at 320 feet, 
and a strong flow at 626 feet. In the latter case the water 
was probably in Devonian strata. Two flowing wells about 
200 feet in depth, located in the Des Moines river bottoms, 
near Red Rock, seem to obtain their supply from the Coal 
Measures. 

In none of these wells is there strong flow, nor is the force 
sufficient to throw the water any considerable distance above 
the surface. The water is highly mineralized, the chief min- 
erals in solution being iron and sulphur. The water from the 
Flagler well was found to be unfit for boiler purposes on 
account of its corrosive action. That from the other artesian 
wells would probably act in a similar manner as the composi- 
tion seems to be practically the same, if one may judge by the 
taste and odor. It isclaimed that the water from the Flagler 
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well possesses as great curative properties as that of the 
famous Colfax well of Jasper county. 


Soils. 


The soils of this county may be classified as loess, drift and 
alluvial. This classification is based on the different kinds of 
material composing them, and the source from which they have 
been derived. The loess soil is by far the most important, 
since it covers the greater part of the county. Where erosion 
is not active enough to remove large amounts of the surface 
material each year, the upper foot or two of the loess becomes 
mixed with a large amount of vegetable material, thus render- 
ing it much darker in color than the underlying portions. With 
sufficient rainfall this soil is very productive and is well 
adapted to the raising of almost all kinds of crops. On account 
of its porosity, it absorbs and holds a large amount of water 
instead of allowing it to pass downward freely by percolation. 
Nearly ail of this water is available for the use of plants, since 
the roots are able to withdraw it from the loess as the plants 
require it. Moreover, because of the great porosity of the 
loess, when not covered by a dense mat of vegetation, such 
as bluegrass, it increases the relative amount of ground water 
compared with the surface drainage water. 

The drift soils are relatively of small extent and are found 
chiefly on hillsides. They are less fertile than the loess or 
the alluvium. At times the boundaries between the loess and 
the drift can be determined by the appearance of the crops as 
well as by the color of the soil. The drift soils are usually 
designated as clay. Their unproductiveness is in a measure 
due to their position, since erosion is apt to be so active on the 
hillsides as to remove the soil mixed with vegetable material 
as rapidly as it is accumulated. This soil does not hold water 
well and frequently bakes on the surface after a heavy rain. 

The alluvial soils are composed, as already stated, princi- 
pally of the vegetable filled loess of the uplands and are the 
most productive of the county. The only drawback is due to 
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their position. In wet years they are flooded and their culti- 
vation thus prevented. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


LOCATION AND AREA. 


Pottawattamie county is next to the largest county in the 
state. It embraces an area of nearly nine hundred square 
miles. Its greatest length from west to east is forty-four and 
a half miles. From north to south it measures twenty-four 
miles. The north, east, and south boundaries consist of the 
straight lines of the government surveys, while the west 
boundary coincides with the boundary of the state and follows 
the main channel of the Missouri river. As this is subject to 
changes, the area of the county is slightly variable. Counting 
from the south, the county is the third in order of those which 
border on the Missouri river. 


PREVIOUS INVESTIGATIONS. 


Several writers have heretofore contributed to our knowl- 
edge of the geology of this county. While employed as state 
geologist, Professor C. A. White published some notes on the 
surface geology of Pottawattamie county in his first annual 
report in 1868,* and in 1870 he gave a brief description of the 
outcrops of the older rocks within its area.t In 1887, W J 
McGee gave an account of the discovery of a fossil Bison in 
Council Bluffs.{ In the annual reports of the present Survey 
Professor W. H. Norton§ has given some data on the artesian 
wells near the same city, and Professor B. Shimek has given 
an account of the loess and the loess fossils at Council Bluffs. | 


* First Annual Report; State Geologist, C. A. White, Des Moines, pp. 55-63. 1868. 
tGeology of lowa, C. A. White, Des Moines, pp. 76-81, 1870. 

tAm. Jour. Sci. vol. ,XX XIV pp. 27-220, 1887. 

§ Iowa Geol. Surv., vol. VI.. p 340. 

|| Journal of Geology, February-March, pp. 122-140, 1899. 
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PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


The topography of Pottawattamie county is very uniform, 
consisting in the main of upland slopes and several fiood plains, 
with some strips of upland plains and a few terraces. 

Flood Plains. The flood plain of the Missouri river occupies 
about seven per cent of the area. The width of that part of 
the valley of the Missouri river which is included between the 
north and south boundaries of the county, varies from nearly 
four to six miles from bluff to bluff, and the width of the bot- 
tom land on the east side of the river ranges from twenty rods 
to five and a half miles, with an ‘average of tbree miles. For 
the most part this plain has an elevation of less than twenty 
feet above the average stage of water inthe river. The latter 
has a general slope to the south of about one foot and five 
inches to the mile. There are frequent evidences of quite 
recent changes in the course of the main channel on this flood 
plain. These consist of marshy stretches and lakes, which 
have the outline of a bow or crescent, such as Honey Creek 
lake in Sees. 2, 3, 10 and 11 of Crescent township, Big Lake, 
in Sees. 11, 18, 14 and 23, Tp. 75 N., R. XLIV W., and Boyer 
lake, west of the village of Crescent, whose bottom is now 
mostly drained, and Lake Manawa, two miles south of Council 
Bluffs. The channel has shifted more than a mile from the 
place it occupied at the time of the making of the first land 
survey a half century ago. West of Council Bluffs it has 
receded a fourth of a mile to the west. Near the south line 
of the county it has shifted nearly a mile to the east, and 
southwest of Lake Manawa a bend to the northeast has 
moved westward. North of Council Bluffs a cut-off on an old 
‘‘ox-bow’’ has transferred two square miles of land from this 
state to Nebraska, while in Crescent township this loss has 
been compensated by two somewhat smaller cut-offs west of 
Honey Creek lake and the village of Crescent respectively. 
The general tendency of these changes has been to straighten 
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the channel. It is in part a result of the recent removal of 
the timber growing on the bottom lands. This was formerly 
floated out and thus aided in obstructing the water more than 
it does at present. But it appears that the straightening of 
the channel is also partly a result of the more prompt run-off 
from the general drainage of the river, brought on by the 
cultivation and deforesting of the upland basin. This has 
resulted in higher floods which have a shorter duration, and 
make the current more swift while it lasts. A comparison of 
the radii of curvature of seven of the bends of the old river 
with seven of the present bends gives an average of one 
mile for the bends of the old meanderings and two miles 
for the new. This readjustment in the rhythm of the mean- 
derings has resulted in some sharp bends at the junction of 
the new curves with some of the old. One of these places is 
a mile below the present mouth of Pigeon creek; another is 
in Sec. 3, Tp. 75 N., R. XLIV W., and still another a mile 
south of Lake Manawa. At each of these places the river 
now makes almost a right angle, cutting rapidly on one side, 
while extending the other bank like a sand spit on the line of 
the new curve. 

From the nature of the bluffs which border these bottoms 
on the Iowa side it is evident that the widening of the river 
bottoms has been a slow process, lately taken up only at 
irregular and widely separated intervals and at different 
points on thé bluff line. Where the great stream has sapped 
the bluffs most recently these are very steep and have been 
but little furrowed by erosion, presenting a smooth and 
straight escarpment. Such places are seen between Council 
Bluffs and Crescent, and north of Crescent opposite Honey 
creek. The most dissected and ancient aspect of the bluffs 
is found in their reentrant recesses, as just below the mouths 
of the valleys of Honey and Pigeon creeks and at several 
points in the long semicircle of bluffs in Lewis township. 

The flood plain of the West Nishnabotna is next in import- 
ance. South of the junction of its two branches the width of. 
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its valley is one and two-thirds miles, but it is nearly two 
miles in width from here to Carson, where it suddenly nar- 
rows down to less than half a mile. Between Carson and 
Macedonia it again opens out to about one mile, but just 
northwest of the latter place its width is scarcely more than 
one-eighth of a mile, and at the same time it makes a sharp 
and short turn to the west. This turn, as well as the abrupt 
narrowing of the valley, is due to the stream encountering 
the bed rock, which has more effectively withstood the effects 
of erosion than the loose drift. On the south line of the 
county the valley is again a mile and a half wide. The aver- 
age elevation of the Nishnabotna valley in this area is one 
hundred feet above the Missouri river. From Avoca to the 
south line of the county this flood plain descends about 
eighty feet, or nearly three and four-tenths feet to the mile. 

The bluffs which bound this valley on either side recede 
with a gentle slope, frequently one-fourth of a mile in length. 
No recent cutting has taken place anywhere in these bluffs, 
which have an average height of one hundred feet. Their 
greatest height, as wellas most abrupt slope, occurs on the west 
side of the valley from one to three miles south of Avoca. 
On the south line of section 18, in Knox township, the brink 
of the bluff rises one hundred and fifty feet above the bot- 
tom land. For several miles here the bluff line runs in a 
series of loops a mile wide and with the concavity facing the 
river. These are separated by rather narrow spurs of upland 
which intervene and preject nearly half a mile beyond the 
rest of the bluff. It is quite evident that the recesses are 
due to undercutting by the river and that the curves cor- 
respond to the curves of the meandering current. As these 
loops have a radius which averages ten times the length of 
the radius of the meanders of the present stream, it is to be 
inferred that the cutting which produced them was done at a 
time when the volume of the water in the river considerably 
exceeded that of the present stream. This may have been 
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coincident with a glacial advance, occurring after the deposi- 
tion of the drift in this region. 

In the southeastern corner of the county the valley of the 
East Nishnabotna river occupies an area of about seven square 
miles. Its flood plain is only some ten or twenty feet above 
that of the West Nishnabotna. The west bluffs run a course a 
little west of south from a point on the-east line of section 24 
in Wright township to near the southwest corner of section 
35 in Waveland township. In the south part of the latter 
township this bluff has a long and low slope, but near the 
north line where the river is at present cutting under the base 
it is in places quite abrupt and nearly one hundred and fifty 
feet high. 

Quite large plains, or bottom lands, bave also been formed 
by the smaller streams. For the size of the streams these 
bottoms appear slightly wider in the western than in the 
eastern part of the county. East of Council Bluffs there is an 
abrupt narrowing of the valley of Mosquito creek, due to the 
presence of bed rock. The width is otherwise quite uniform 
for each stream, as may be seen from the following measure- 
ments: 


AVERAGE WIDTHS OF FLOOD PLAINS OF THE CREEKS IN POTTAWATTAMIE COUNTY 
IN FRACTIONS OF A MILE. 


EN eT ye | TOWNSHIP | TOWNSHIP | TOWNSHIP TOWNSHIP 
(iN. 76 N iO N, | T4.N. 
Wralivtiverceks en ce Bacar mesa ace jOne-fifth  |One-fifth. 
Gray pill Greek o.n<@e05. 6 oeck st RE eer ‘One- fourth |One-fourth One-fourth. 
Silver-eroeky.sccmcn eae [Be aurcieeto ste ‘One- fourth. |One-fourth. One-third 
Middle Silver creek ......<.... Hae aye WON craves ates Alero megc Rees tee One-third. 
Kepicreek 3200 er nes eae lOne-Atth © ln tee One-fourth One -half. 
MOSUUILG CLEGK een noe cates ‘Two-fifths. \5- -twelfths. |One-third. joae half. 
PiPGON Creek s:. .ccisee sn ca [One-third |S-fourths. wile. eee Salat coe ee 


The uniform width of the bottoms of these creeks is partly 
a result of the shape of their long and narrow basins, but it 
must also be regarded as a result of protracted work performed 
since the time when the cutting of these streams had backed 
up to their present heads. 
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The southward pitch of all these flood plains is very nicely 
adjusted totwofactors. Itdiminishes with increase in thesize 
of the streams, and, in case of the smaller streams, increases 
with the approach to a direction normal to the valley of the 
Missouri river.. Three instances may suffice for illustration: 


PITCH OF FLOOD PLAINS IN POTTAWATTAMIE COUNTY. 


| Trend in de- 
| Approximate Vine eae 

length in miles! ith poten 
with the Mis- 
| sour). 


Pitch per mile. 


RMicconemrin or ee mei tr ot ane ee nee ee 14 | 1,000 0° 
NVCStO NISHA DOUM Aner cmcicner seis cacti ee 3.5 | 60 rain 
Mosquito creek ..............-. .. sigst wie Sie Dede oon re 50° 


Uplands.—The main topographic feature of the county con- 
sists of an old drift plain into which the lowland plains just 
described have been cut and again partly filled. The surface 
of this drift plain hasa general gentle slope to the southwest, 
the east end sloping more to the west. The average elevation 
of the plain above sea level, at each of the four corners of 
the county, is about 1,230 feet at the northwest, near Loveland, 
1,330 feet at the northeast, in the vicinity of Walnut, 1,250 feet 
at the southeast, in Waveland township, and about 1,200 feet 
at the southwest, in the west part of Keg Creek township. 
This makes the general slope to the west along the north 
boundary of the county a little less than three feet per mile, 
and that along the south boundary slightly more than half a 
foot to the mile, while the descent from north to south along 
the west border is about one foot, and along the east border 
more than three feet to the mile. 

The principal streams which cross the county from north 
to south divide this plain into a succession of broad, parallel 
swells, with a central divide and two gentle, lateral slopes, 
which lead down to the bluffs of the streams on either side. 
Along the two sides of the West Nishnabotna river this 
descent of the surface on the two adjacent swells back of the 
bluffs is from thirty tosixty feetina mile. Itshould be under- 
stood, however, that this describes the general contours alone. 
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The surface of each swell is by no means an even arched plane. 
It consists rather, of a skeleton of ridges and divides which 
separate a multitude of small branching drainage lines, the 
deepest part of which lie from 50 to 200 feet below the divides. 
The greater part of the surface is thus taken up by slopes 
which run from the bottom of the draws to the top of the ridges. 
These slopes are therefore the most important of the topo- 
graphic elements to be considered. With a range of from 50 
tio 200 feet of total descent, by far the greater number approach 
quite closely the height of 100 feet. The slopes exceeding this 
height occur close to the larger streams, in particular the Mis- 
souri, and those which come much short of it occur only near 
the headwaters of the smaller drainage lines. A vertical sec- 
tion of an average upland slope of this kind exhibits a double 
curve with a concave contour below and a longer convex 
contour above. An average of fifteen measurements on slopes 
taken in the region away from the Missouri river shows 
the pitch of the steepest part of the slopes to be about seven 
degrees from the horizontal, making a grade of about 
thirteen feet tothe hundred. As the length of the whole slope 
ranges up to half a mile the average descent is considerably 
less. : 

The topographic features so far described may be regarded 
as being in the main the result of aggradation by the present 
drainage, which has reached a high degree of maturity. But 
there are a few features which must be looked upon as the 
result of other causes. While there is not an entire quarter 
section of land which is not invaded by some ramification of 
the drainage, there are a few ragged patches of flat upland. 
These probably constitute less than one-hundredth part of 
the total area of the drift plain. The largest tract of the kind 
is north of the upper forks of Graybill creek, south .and 
northwest of thevillage of Walnut. Smallertracts are seen at 
intervals along a line from one to four miles east of the bluffs 
of the Missouri river, as in the west tier of sections in Keg 
Creek township; in Sees. 13, 23 and 24, Tp. 75 N., R. XLIII W.; 
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in sections 8 and 17 in Boomer township; in the country from 
one to two miles east of Loveland; and notably in the uplands 
one or two miles east of Crescent. Still smaller and less 
perfectly level strips are found on the divides in sections 4, 5 
and 18 in Norwalk township; in sections 32 and 33 in Neola 
township; in the country three miles northwest of Carson, 
above the headwaters of Mud creek; in sections 7 and 8 in 
Pleasant township, and between the upper forks of Indian 
creek in Waveland township. Excepting the flats nearest the 
Missouri bluffs it will be noticed that these tracts all occupy 
the divides which are farthest away from the principal 
streams. These no doubt represent the surface of a glacial 
drift plain, which elsewhere has been extensively changed by 
erosion. 

The flat areas near the bluffs of the Missouri can probably 
not be accounted for in this way. At some points on these 
flats the surface rises in low, round swells, from ten to twenty 
feet higher than the surrounding flat and covering from 
twenty to forty acres of ground. These flats and swells are 
to all appearances an expression of the process of the 
deposition of the loess, which in this region has a thickness of 
from sixty to a hundred feet. This bluff border has other 
features which are peculiar. Approaching the Missouri from 
the east the upland streams become deeper and narrower in 
the last two or three miles from the flood plain. The slopes 
become steeper and may run down at last with an angle of 
twenty-five degrees, or even more, from the horizontal. Most 
of the divides contract to narrow ridges, which at last are 
barely wide enough to permit cattle to proceed in single file 
along their crests, when using them as the most convenient 
routes connecting different parts of a hilly pasture. Next 
the bluffs the land is a bewildering maze of ridges and 
ravines. The whole height of the ridges consist of loess, and 
the ravines only now and then cut into the bowlder clay. 
This topography is plainly a result of erosion, and everywhere 
are beautiful illustrations of carvings made by the present 
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creeks and gullies. But even here we find some forms that 
suggest another origin. A few of the ridges rise and widen 
close to the very brink of the bluffs, and the ravines come out 
around them to the bottom lands by circuitous routes. In 
fact, the general descent of the upland to the Missouri river 
may be said to be interrupted at the outer border by an 
ill-defined and disjointed elevated edge, where some of the 
divides rise half a hundred feet above the height of the land 
to the east. The most pronounced development of this 
accentuated margin of the upland plain is seen in the bluffs 
near the southern boundary of the county, near the north city 
limits of Council Bluffs, in the region south of Crescent, and 
in the bluffs north and south of Honey Creek station. These 
border spurs appear particularly conspicuous above the 
angles between the principal creeks and the bluff line of the 
river. They are no doubt to be regarded as incidents 
intimately associated with the deposition of the loess, and 
their forms suggest a building up by deposition, rather than 
a carving out by erosion. Possibly they are the result of an 
accumulation of loess, which has taken place contemporane- 
ously with the erosion. = 
Table of Elevations.—The following elevations of places in 
the county are taken from Gannett’s Dictionary of Altitudes: 


A,T 
Avoca, Cl. B& PrRoORstrack-at’ depots. eas. moses 1,140 
Garson; RR tracks at depot, face cescence. coe ee 1,066 
Caatang as Cee cies kn Ae ae oR eR a ts SEE 1,019 


Council Bluifs, O. & St, L. and C.,B.& Q. R.B. crossing 982 
Council Blufis, C., R. I. & P. and C, B. & Q. R.-R. 


CEOS ie Se ee ek PO eo ee 982 
Council Bluffs, U. P. R. R,, bridge abutments.:........ 1,033 
Council Bluffs, track at U..P. R, R. depot......3...... 987 
Council Bloffs, U. P. R. R. transfer station............ 984 
Council Bluffs, low water, Missouri river.............. 962 
Council Bluffs, high water Missouri river.............. 982 


Council Bluffs, bench mark in stone door-sill of C., M. 
& St. P. R, R. round house, eight feet from south- 
WeS6- COFRGR fon ooo. mentite wuts pice cia he eee -982 
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Council Bluffs, copper bolt in stone, three feet from 
northwest corner of boat yard storehouse........... 976 

Council Bluffs, copper bolt in stone in southeast corner 
OM COULTENOUSOSY AT Cement cies net nae thee aa net 991 
Wrescenti Cr: Sema Ween eniet Learns Marcie hada. saree 990 
ian cCock | Camlvas lie dcaleamives lwian nm Pataca sate to oe ee 1,118 
Havlany yun ction Ors Rema Wakes hun Licwercia oe ioia esos 1,137 
EFone ya Creeks Ca GaN Wat Rite cae eee i estee 1,107 


Honey Creek, top of bolt in west end of south bridge 
seat of plate girder, bridge No. 988,on C.,& N. W. R.R. 1,005 


SHENG) Weis, MOh 4) homer oak, Rew Gb aew acct as oeenmnie ade ae 975 
Island Park, copper bolt in stone forty six feet east of 

1 Ors ats ley EVOKE OR 184, ig (A Date IRE TUNE aa como 968 
Wovelandy C AGN saWisehtit Ri meter. con eee eaters ee 1,004 
Loveland, copper bolt in stone abutment on southwest 

corner of ©) & N. W bridge-No. 979)... 45. an.sae ee 1,001 
INVEnm Omi Cre Ee le oka a utara reel or te acre heme ons ats repekner oce 1,197 
Neola, C.,R.I.& P.and C.,M.&St P. R. R. crossing.. 1,101 
NGOlaR CA Mexia tie Ps Repke. do ieee seme oteenine ane 1,106 
Oakland Crowle dc. Tor Rakes. ae ton ekeee woe ned wrte 1,105 
Undermood,-Cy-M. & St.Paul Ry Rees om. eit cae 1,073° 
Witderwoodhe Cece be lee scole- buen Fuse, Man irae tert tenn 1,081 
Walt eels GonbenRes lino nteenic Saeereee ack teow ocr 1,284 
Weston Cr, halt @Pyand: CMU Si StP SRR ia5. a. 3 1,045 


HISTORY OF THE DRAINAGE. 


From the foregoing description of the topography it is 
evident that its present character is chiefly a result of ero- 
sion. The author is inclined to regard it as in part, also, a 
result of atmospheric and fluviatile sedimentation, perhaps to 
some extent contemporaneous with the more important factor 
of stream erosion. 

The general slope to the west is probably a feature inher- 
ited from preglacial times, the region being part of an 
ancient plain with gentle slope in that direction. But all of 
the minor features of this old plain are buried under the 
drift, and it is doubtful if any of them are reproduced on the 
surface of the heavy covering of Pleistocene deposits. From 
such data as have been secured bearing on the elevation of 
the old surface of the bed rock, it does not appear that the 
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highest elevations of this surface coincide with the highest 
points of the land of to-day. In the northeast corner of the 
county bed rock appears at nine hundred and eighty feet 
above sea level, andin the southeast corner it rises a hundred 
feet higher. At Macedonia it is higher up than at Avoca. 
Our knowledge of the details of the topograpby of the pre- 
glacial land justifies no conjectures as to the preglacial val- 
leys under the main drainage lines of the present surface, 
though such a correspondence has been made out for preSent 
drainage lines in some other parts of the state. The drain- 
age of this region seems to have been developed after the 
deposition of the drift, mainly by deepening of the main 
channels and tributaries of streams which were established 
upon the disappearance of the ice from the region. The 
comparative width of these valleys and the almost universal 
erosion of the uplands testify to the long duration of this 
work. This county lies outside of the limits reached by the 
later drift sheets, the Wisconsin, the Iowan, and probably also 
the Kansan. While these drift sheets were being laid down 
farther north and east, this region was subjected to the work 
mainly of destructive forees. The intensity of their action 
may at times have varied, or the work may even have been 
suspended for a period, but during most of the time it 
appears to have been going on. 

There is reason to believe, as already stated, that the 
course of the principal creeks and also of the greater number 
of their smaller affluents were determined before the ice had 
fully disappeared. This region lies toward the southwestern 
margin of the great central lobe of the glaciated area, and the 
direction of glacial motion was toward the same quarter, 
more or less parallel with the main drainage lines. Ice 
scorings in the valley of the West Nishnabotna run parallel 
with the general course of this stream. “There is a gradual 
change in the course of the larger streams from only two or 
three degrees west of south in the east end of the county, to 
an average of thirty degrees west of south in the west end. 
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This suggests an approximation to the radii of motion in the 
ice field, and such an adaptation to this motion is noticeable 
in the whole southwestern part of the state. The close 
proximity of some of the creeks which have long and straight 
parallel courses, indicates that the plain on which these 
streams were first marked out must have had an unusually 
regular surface. It is probable that the surface of a great 
ice field would be more regular and hence more favorable for 
the inception of drainage systems of such regularity, than 
the surface of the drift after the ice was all removed. Mid- 
dle Silver creek and Little Silver creek run side by side almost 
in a Straight line for twelve miles and are less than two miles 
apart. The main fork of this creek and Middle creek run a 
parallel course for twice this distance, diverging slightly to the 
south, and are only from two to four miles apart. Mosquito 
creek and Keg creek run in long parallel curves for twenuy- 
four miles up into Harrison and Shelby counties, and are only 
from four to five miles apart. While such an unusual regu- 
larity would be most likely to develop on the surface of a 
great ice field, it would hardly by itself be sufficient to sug- 
gest such an origin. But it is accompanied in this case by 
another persistently recurring feature in the secondary drain- 
age lines of similar import. The greater number of these 
trend ‘from northwest to southeast on both sides of the 
primary streams. The angles which the left tributaries make 
with the main trunk are obtuse, while the angles between the 
trunk and the affluents on the right side are acute. The 
tributaries from the southeast actually run on lines which are 
continuous with those of ‘the tributaries coming from the - 
northwest, though the streams run in opposite directions. 
The tree-like figure of each little drainage system is regularly 
unsymmetrical in such a way that the branches of the figure 
hang down on one side at just about the same angle as they 
point upward on the opposite side. 

The branches of Mosquito and Honey creeks perhaps fur- 
nish the best illustrations of this habit, and, disregarding 
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Walnut creek, such examples are the rule rather than the 
exception in the tributaries of all the streams in the county. 
The lines on which the tributaries from the two sides of the 
streams run are sometimes also continuous, so that the two 
valleys from opposite sides of the main stream occupy, as it 
were, a common trough which crosses the valley of the main 
trunk diagonally, and which is interrupted by the divides 
between the drainage systems. The Honey creek and the 
Pigeon creek systems show this arrangement in several places. 
Again, we sometimes find that the lines of the right tributa- 
ries of one system are continuous with the lines of the left 
tributaries of the nextsystem to the northwest. This relation 
obtains between some of the tributaries to Mosquito and Kee 
ereeks in Norwalk township, between a few tributaries of 
Ballard and Graybill creeks in Knox and Layton townships, 
and between Graybill and Jordan creeks in the north part of 
Centre township. Indeed, there are instances where the sec- 
ondary streams form continuous lines which cross no less than 
three different drainage systems. In the main, the drainage 
may be said to tend to have a latticed arrangement, where 
the heavy, continuous lines of the mainstreams run from north- 
northeast to south-southwest, and the faint, more interrupted 
and irregular lines of the tributaries run from northwest to 
southeast. It is also to be noted that the lines of the sec- 
ondary streams are separated by intervals of quite uniform 
length. They are mostly about four-fifths of a mile apart. 
Were this a driftless region such a feature of the drainage 
would best be explained as a result of the structure of the 
country rock. The drainage lines would be found to bear 
some constant relation either to the prevailing joint systems 
or to the strike and dip of the terranes. But in this county 
we find the bed rock deeply buried under glacial drift and con- 
sisting mainly of soft shales that lie in an almost horizontal 
position. It is improbable that the structure of this rock can 
in any way have determined the nature of the present drain- 
age. It is well known, however, that glacial streams tend to 
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take a course parallel with the ice movement.* This may 
account, as already indicated, for the direction of the main 
streams. For the inception of the secondary streams it would 
only require that there should be some slight ridging of the 
original surface in a northwest-southeast direction. ‘T'wo con- 
ditions suggest themselves as competent for the production of 
such a ridging on the surface of the original drift plain. The 
retreat of the ice may have resulted in the production of a 
series of diminutive morainic elevations, or the surface of the 
ice fields may have been modeled into wavelike swells by the 
action of the atmosphere, as has been observed in the interior 
of Greenland. On an even surface, like that of an extensive 
ice field, it is evident that very small inequalities would suffice 
for determining the flow of surface water resulting from the 
melting of a stagnant glacier, and that once started, drainage 
lines on the ice would be apt to. maintain themselves in their 
first channels until they were securely engraved in the drift 
below the melted ice. 

Should the origin of the secondary streams not date as far 
back as to the time of the making of the drift plain, it seems 
that their regular direction and rhythmic repetition would have 
to be assigned to some cause connected with tke deposition 
of the loess. 

At the time the government land surveys were made, a 
good many bottoms of the larger streams as well as of small 
upland creeks, were less well drained than they are today and 
were marked as swampy tracts on the survey charts. Typical 
examples occur in the bottoms at the head waters of Little 
Silver creek, in York and Pleasant townships, and along the 
affluents of Middle Silver creek, in York and Washington 
townships. These lands have become dry pastures or fields, 
either by artificial means or by the natural cutting of channels 
by the streams below the surface of the flat bottoms, induced 
by the destruction of a rank native vegetation through pastur- | 


*The Glacial Gravels of Maine and their Associated Deposits. George H. Stone, U.S.Geol Sury., 
Wonograph XXXIV, p. 320. 
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ing. Many small creeks which now have well established 
furrows twenty feet deep, requiring good bridges for the wagon 
roads, could be crossed by teams and heavy vehicles almost 
anywhere in the early days before the country was settled. In 
fact it seems that the conditions existing at that time rather 
favored the building up of the land over these bottom lands 
than a lowering of their surface by erosion. 

“Cat-steps”’ is a local name given to an irregular, stair-like 
configuration of the surface sometimes seen on the steeper 
part of the loess covered slopes. They constitute a minor 
local topographic feature. Each step is a line of recent fault- 
ing or slipping of the loess, which has crept down the slope. 
The displacement may amount to as much as two or even three 
feet in the vertical direction. One ‘‘step’’ forms a gentle 
curve which runs parallel with the sides of the hill. The curve 
itself is a succession of smaller jagged turns and bends. The 
steps usually follow one below the other at intervals of from one 
to five feet. A chance observation in the grading of a wagon 
road exhibited plainly the fault plane below the surface. 
There is good reason to believe that this faulting is a result 
of a gradual recent diminution of the ground water in the loess, 
causing this to shrink somewhat in bulk. It has made its 
appearance with the slow drying up of shallow wells and 
swampy draws, ‘‘Cat-steps’’ are most common in the north 
west part of the the county. <A similar slipping or faulting of 
the loess is sometimes seen on a larger and more regular scale 
in the face of the bluffs of the Missouri river. 


STRATIGRAPRY. 


General Statement, 


The oldest rocks which are exposed in the county belong 
tothe Coal Measures. These extend down at least a thousand 
feet below the surface and are found in most places at a 
depth of less than three hundred feet. They apparently lie 
in an almost horizontal position but are probably tilted slightly 
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to the southwest. In the southeastern part of the county, 
and at a few other points, the Coal Measures are overlain by 
some remnants of soft sandstone and shale of Cretaceous age, 
probably ranging from ten to one hundred feet in thickness. 
These two formations may be regarded as constituting the 
country rock. On their surface there may rest some buried 
and insignificant remnants of Tertiary deposits, but they are 
otherwise covered directly by the drift. The latter averages 
slightly more than two hundred feet in thickness for the whole 
county, and consists of about one hundred and forty feet of 
bowlder clay and sixty feet of loess. In the valleys of the 
creeks and rivers, which have almost everywhere eroded the 
drift, we find the still later deposits of alluvium. The succes- 
sion of these several members is indicated in the following 
table: 


GRUP. SYSTEM. | SERIES, STAGE. 
| 


R :cent. Alluvial. 


Pieistocene. | i . 


Cenozoic. rlaci se 
Glacial. Pre-Kansan. 


Tertiary (?) Equus Beds (?) 
Mesozoic, Cretaceous. Dakota. Nishnabotna. 
Paleozoic. Carboniferous. Upper Missourian. 


Carboniferous. 


Deep Explorations. 


Five artesian wells which have been sunk in Council Bluffs 
have supplied some data on the strata below those exposed in 
natural sections. Two of these wells were drilled by Mr. 
Conrad Geise at his old brewery on Upper Broadway. Mr. 
Robert F. Rain, who superintended the work, has furnished 
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the following memory statement as to the nature of the 
materials which were penetrated: 


FEET 
Ii- Surface silt loess?) es 8 namtecer cen sete en eke terrae 55 
Qe BOWIdGrEC a yan teeters bean gemey ee os REL arom Rete 5 
3= elimestone;.easy tonarill s.r ew circuses teens 12 
AS Hal Oy ADOU bv cicce oes te heciaatieresarelecnel ae sssvom areca lene 250 
5. Limestone, probably largely like shale, with iron 
pyrites in the lower part, about...:-..........-:- 330 
6. Dark carbonaceous material giving off gas when 
TELOLLEG p*ADOU tines ten rele Glitter nee 8 
(ee ualy Material va WOU beams. cet aeencren eis eens 340 
SP WGray SANMStOne wee sein cect cay Teer eer ee 114 
Potalsdepthy.c crocaccahes tec eee ara eee 1,114 
Hlevationyoticurb:obiwell@eecdase sete sone one OSO RAG 


At the round house of the Milwaukee railroad another well 
has been drilled to a depth of 750. Messrs. W. H. Gray & 
Bros. of Chicago, who drilled this well, state that they went 
through the following strata: 


FEET 
I eeeed Oe i caer an Seek, Sie PME Oe et avin eT ae aie AL eos Re” : 7 
Oe IE IILOL LOCK pete tao cee cicacs ec mae ena er me mene 100 
By Rol OtW eee, = eG he Rene OED Te Unt ne ae el eS 0 
AP SANT OCKs ok, Soot ns crash eee Ae oh ae 100 


Movaladep thier ssw ccd sete aes ter oe AA oe eT OO 
Blevationsorcurbeot, wells.) son. eee 980 


At the Iowa School for the Deaf and Dumb two deep wells 
have been drilled and the present superintendent, Mr. H. W. 
Rothert, has kindly furnished the following ‘‘ecopy of a mem- 
orandum as to the artesian well’’ (the well last made): 


FEET. 

MRSULEACO WNACELI Alec ect ae ee tan cake vee ee or eee eke 90 
Os PS ALO, WR rye she tes TOS Sy, cor ea a iy ee ee a ig a eT} () 
OL NUNG Ue Goes tae OR Ss See PER riety Rn EEE af hh 80 

Ase lL TT OO CAs =. he che akat Aa eT ee 100 
Bp Oy are tees Oo Ot ene et Er On ne cet ee 200 
Lamennrock.. <.2054 oo ee eos See re ee 100 


6. 
Ps ASANO TLOCKs, soca. Senyothese: Ee ee Oe 40 
8? SEAN POCK s.r. ie he ee ee en 50 
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FEET. 

Ore S11 LOC Kemmrtanget rt crater ro cis Schel aed aiiiaes eich tase eee aca 30 

IWC) ASVOLUIGS oe tee ate eA Cenc Mae aan ae Sn Pe Ie 3) 

CEA SOME BGAIOSLONG MR anists oo, credit Seemann fats 25 

ANGE  Olle WN peng oan Saonohgunont donc ote cr 1,100 
Elevation of curb of well about............. 1,010 a. 7, 


In the museum of this institution there is preserved a set 
of drillings from the same well. These were examined by 
the writer and found to be mostly shale with some limestone 
and sandstone, as below. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF DRILLINGS FROM AN ARTESIAN WELL AT THE IOWA SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


DEPTH 
1. Lavender colored shale, not caleareous.............. 290 
2. Calcareous bluish shale, with some small chips of 
ITH OS POMC Haercateys hic ieteers cost celetois tates ate 0 opssevepwibsMm vee olapeiee 325 
3. Blue, tough, caleareous shale .......5...:00.6 «esses 355 
4. Calcareous blue shale, with some chips of limestone. .400 
5. Blue shale, not calcareous, with a few chips of lime- 
UOMO Re cle lanes ioresevaletnae arte eerareusheie Md tute tage: t seo eae 470 
Gaivedacalcareousismaleror mani prerce seaeeecetecieterre o 500 
7. Very faintly calcareous, bluish gray shale............ 630 
8. Gray quartz mixed with some calcareous grains...... 745 
9. Greenish shale, with some fragments of limestone....810 
10. Dark limestone mixed with some shale and sand..... 860 
11. White calcareous fragments and grains of transparent 
andsof milky quartz; groundiupy.... ase odes a 920 
12. Gray shale, slightly caleareous....................-- 980 


Besides these there were three more samples taken at 
unknown depths, two consisting of a pure white limestone 
cut up into thin chips, and the other being a yellow limestone, 
ground rather fine. 

It will be noticed that the records from the different wells 
differ greatly, almost too much to be correlated as sections 
of the same series of rocks. The record from the old brew- 
ery wells was given from memory and the great thickness of 
the middle limestone may be in part an exaggeration. The 
record from the well belonging to the Milwaukee railroad 
mentions no limestone at the same depth, but a gentleman 
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who watched the work states that there was considerable 
limestone above the sand in which water was obtained. The 
record of the well at the School for the Deaf and Dumb is 
from notes taken at the time the well was made and is veri- 
fied by a set of samples of drillings. The limestone in num- 
bers 4 and 8 of the descriptive record corresponds to caleare- 
ous shales or marly rock in the samples (numbers 6 and 12). 
Such rocks as have been explored here could hardly fail to be 
reported differently by different drillers, for they consist, in 
the main, of shales which graduate on the one hand into 
limestone, and on the other, into sandstone”. 

Making due allowance for all sources of error in the data 
at hand it is apparant that there is about 1,000 feet of rock 
belonging to the Upper Carboniferous underlying the lowest 
exposures in the county. The upper 300 feet consist of shaly 
beds with some layers of limestone, the next 200 feet is prob- 
ably also shaly, but with beds of limestone and sandstone; 
then there is again some two or three hundred feet of shaly 
beds, which are followed by alternations of sandstone and 
limestone, with some shale, extending as far down as the 
explorations go. There can be no doubt that the sandstone 
which furnishes the water belongs to the Des Moines stage, 
and the limestones which lie 500 feet below probably represent 
the Pennsylvanian. From two to three hundred feet of the 
upper part of the section apparently belong to the Missourian 
stage. 

CARBONIFEROUS., 
THE MISSOURIAN. 

There are only a few places in the county where strata of 
the Missourian stage are exposed. These are in the south 
part of the valley of the West Nishnabotna and in the bluffs 
of the Missouri south of Crescent. There is also an old quarry 
in these beds in the lower part of the valley of Mosquito 
creek. 


* Compare record of boring in Omaha, Report on the Paleontology of East Nebraska, etc., F. B. 
Meek, pp. 87-88. 2 
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Beginning farthest south, in the valley of the West Nishna- 
botna, we find some rock coming out under the foot of the 
receding point of the bluffs in the Nw. + of the Sw. + of Sec. 
27, Macedonia township. This is near the location of the old 
Carter and Doland mill. The beds seen at this place are as 
follows: 


SECTION NEAR THE OLD MILL SITE, MACEDONIA. 
FEET. 
6. Yellow marly shale with Ambocelia umbonata, and 


CHONCTESBO UO MIITICL ae OE ee 2.6 
Dees DUCES Al On. meee cts irl e sate 1 waa cic. ed maine Te Res 9 
4. Bluish, dark compact limestone, apparently structure- 
less, with occasional joints of crinoid stems and 
Ambocelia planoconvexa, Athyris subtilita (large), 
Pinna peracuta, Productus nebraskensis, P. longt- 
spinus, Rhombopora lepidodendroides, Polypora sub- 
marginata, Fistulipora nodulitera, Pinnatopora.. 1 


Sime Y COWES Al Olas ee ceeets cis tees aeetioen noes aoa ake Ha dnes 3 
Cee bliisheoraygimestones ae wera euaiiaetn xo meee SOS 5 
deve ll Owes Ol @retprse ctyc ci ceioraieertet orn anal mamma tke aiezant 5 


At the northeast corner of Sec. 27 and the soutwest corner 
of Sec. 22, in the same township and range, rock has been 
quarried at intervals in the foot of the north bluff of the river 
for a distance of nearly a quarter of a mile. The following 
section appears: 


SECTION IN TOMPKIN’S QUARRY NEAR MACEDONIA, 
FEET, 
5. Dark gray limestone, in thick layers above, where 
abundant irregular concretions of black chert occur: 
fossils: Athyris subtilita, Productus costatus, P. 
cora, P. nebraskensis, P. pertenuis, Fusulina.... 4 
4, Disintegrated limestone or marly shale with Chonetes 
granulitera and Fusulina cylindrica.............. 1.5 
See Hard  Gark andygrayallmMestomeraccrn arrests se okacl lee 1.5 
2. Gray marly shale with numerous fossils above...... 5 
Yellowish white and soft limestone with Fusudina in 
abundance (not well exposed).... ...... de ooo es 1 


The lowest number has been the main quarry roch. The 
beds above are frequently much weathered so as not always to 
appear in the section in fullthickness. Number 2 is quite marly 


18 


Ovo 


~- 
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and contains more fossils above than below. On the old dumps 
along the quarry there were seen a number of fossils which 
evidently came from this shale. 

Near the northwest corner of See. 23, in Macedonia town- 
ship, there is a quarry belonging to Mr. John Martin, in which 
the same beds are exposed. 


nS 


SECTION IN JOHN MARTIN’S QUARRY. 


Drift. 

Traces of a weathered shale. 

Hard, compact, structureless, gray limestone with 
occasional crinoid stems and other fossils. Lophophyl- 
lum profundum, Bellerophon carbonaria, Seminula 
argentea, and Peripristis semicircularis were noted. 
The rock is also characterized by the presence of 
occasional irregular curving layers of a finely lamin- 
ated calcareous material which hasa texture simulat- 
ING .OTPANIG, SLLUCbUTO.c con. Se edhe Soe oh OR ee le 

Grayish, light marly shale with many fossils and con- 
taining occasional small irregular crevices filled with 
white calcareous flour The following fossils were 
noted: Ambocelia planoconvexa, Archeocidaris, 
Aviculopecten carboniferus, Choneies granultfera, 
Derbya crassa, Ertsocrinus typus(?), Fusulina cyl- 
indrica, Lophophyllum proliferum, Productus longt- 
spinus, Rhombipora lepidodendroides, Seminula 
WERSOME LE Daa es il ee ee 6 SISOS Sin, ei ne See eee 

Dark and greenish shale, not calcareous in its lower 
part and almost without fossils...... ............. 

Marly white limestone with Fusu/ina in abundance. . 

Three ledges of gray, somewhat compact limestone, 
each about a foot in thickness. These are separated 
by thin seams of soft marly material. The upper 
ledge has dark nodules of chert which contain 
numerous small fragmen's of organic structures... 

Yellow limestone of soft texture with many fusulinas, 
OX POSH ak ae RSE rit ashlee eee nn eee 


FEET. 


1.3 


About two feet of the lower ledge in this section is again 
seen in the bed of a small creek about a quarter of a mile to 


the northeast of this quarry. 


It is here a bluish gray lime- 


stone and contains a Pinna, frequent small specimens of 
Fusulina cylindrica, and some crinoid stems. 
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In the Sw. 4 of the Sw. 4+ of See. 14, Macedonia township, 
Mr. Hartson Bryant has for many years quarried rock from 
some ledges which in part are the same as numbers | and 2 in 


John Martin’s quarry, and in part consist of a ledge below 
this. 


SECTION IN HARTSON BRYANT’S QUARRY. 
FEET. 


Somewhat compact limestone with quite frequent 
ELAS IMENTS Oly ChIMOLOeSbEIN Sy yeaeierreiteiieiscie cieiersiele ale 1.5 

2. Rather soft, yellowish white, limestone with Ausulina 
cylindrica in abundance, also Pinna peracuta...... 3.5 

1, White, slightly more indurated limestone, with Lopho- 

phyllum profundum and Fistulipora nodulitera. Vhe 

latter fossil in irregular masses, as much as two 
inches in diameter............. baTeSaU irae a Reps lewaralca ste 2. 


we) 


On the west line of the Ne. 4 of the Se. 4 of Sec. 10, in the 
left bank of the West Nishnabotna, the bed rock is being 
cut into by the river and is exposed when the water is low. 
The entire section is less than four feet. 


SECTION IN THE RIVER BED SOUTH OF CARSON. 
FEET, 


2. Black carbonaceous shale splitting into very thin 
lamine. (Among the shingle of this slate there 
were found several specimens of Campophyllum tor- 
quium, one Aulopora, and some of Lophophyllum 
OUTED) cane bodctdooGheudasuado® os008dG00055% 2. 

1. Bluish gray, soft limestone in layers from two to four 
inches thick and broken into rectangular or rhom- 
boidal blocks by numerous joints of two quite 
uniform directions. This rock contained many 
fossils, among which were identified Fwsulina cyl- 
indrica, Chonetes glaber, C. granulifer, Productus 
cora, P. costatus, Seminula argentea, Aviculopec- 
ten occidentalis, Edmondia, sp . Schizodus wheeleri, 
another small lamellibranch, and Bellerophon cras- 
sus. Some of the fossils were preserved only as 
casts. ‘This limestone contained one thin layer 


which was filled with Chonmeles..........e0++ cose 1.5 


Only a few rods to the southeast of here on the other side 
of the railroad and twenty-five feet above the river bed, a shaft 
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was sunk some years ago in search of coal. The materials 
explored are given in the following section, as reported: 


SECTION OF ROCKS EXPLORED SOUTH OF CARSON. 


FEET. 
G... Wnbesss i acx,. wots Manse cos eee ee ous wae ee Sn aE ee ee 10 
& «Pebbly elaysc. sen utas ee ee ie es ee eae 16. 
4:, Black - “slate? << oe. cas tex ae ero eae ce ees seeeaes 4.5 
3. Hard shale or limestone (explored mostly by drilling) 80. 
Ree ASU oe na, Pons we Sa nisig ESR Oe ogi oee nee ee 
a. Black alate 025d os oe Si enka eo een eee if 


It is quite evident that the black shale (4) and the shaly 
limestone (3) in this shaft are the ledges exposed in the stream 
close by. On the old dump of the excavation there were 
seen Fusulina cylindrica, Aulopora, sp., Campophyllum tor- 
guium, Lophophyllum profundum, Ambocelia planoconvexa, 
Chonetes granulifer, Derbya crassa, Hustedia mormont, Pugnax 
uta, Spirifer cameratus, and Spiriferina kentuckiensis. 

Most of these apparently came from the shale (4). 

Under the base of the bluff west of the river and north of 
the mill, in the Se. + of the Se. ¢ of Sec. 3, Carson township, 
rock has been quarried in several places from some beds of 
limestone, whose weathered and eroded edges barely come 
into view. The land where quarrying is carried on at present 
belongs to Mr. David Snapp. 


SECTION SEEN IN DAVID SNAPP’S QUARRY. 
FEET. 
6. Hard, strong gray limestone with many frequent frag- 
ments of brachiopods and crinoid stems and contain- 
ing Spirtfer cameraius, Productus nebraskensis, 
Aithyris subtiltia (large) and some Bryozoa........- 6. 
$. indurated gray shale co... eon ee 
Dark, soft limestone of rather fine and uniform text- 
ure, but varying in color from gray to biack, con- 
taining Productus nebs askensis, P.costatus , Chonetes 
glabra, Ambocelia planoconvexa ...............---- 1. 
Saf SWRIO eacw nc cee ae A ic a ek cents Bre ee ee 
Impure, fine grained, soft, and dark limestone...... 
1. Greenish gray shale, exposed....... 2. 


os 


~) 


He 
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The same ledges have been quarried half a mile farther 
north (Schreinert’s old quarry), but the bank is now covered 
with debris and the rock could not be found in place. In 
some loose fragments of yellow limestone Chonetes granult- 
tera, Aviculopecten carboniferus, Productus nebraskensis, Ambo- 
celia planoconvexa, and spines of an Archeocidaris were noted. 

In the town of Carson Mr. J. W. Everson was sinking a 
well on the edge of the bluff north of Broadway street at the 
time of the author’s visit. Bed rock was encountered at a. 
depth of thirty feet. This consisted of limestone and shale 
as follows: 


SECTION IN J. W. EVERSON’S WELL AT CARSON. 


Dee lcimstone; withisome Cherts.-- 5. 66 -c os Ae. eo olee oe 2. 
Are TRY SUA iasetsalarea crecorciclare a oie eee ta steve. era Martens seme ecave eles ip 
Seelbighticolored ish alew rics cite scietostelasis ttleleeieisis castonae 2, 
Set eB lu ess hale iecrarctacctcronevanress cee sn ones ODIO DD OO OOD 2.5; 
1. Bluish gray limestone, consisting of an indurated 


compact mass of minute particles of organic struct- 
ure. Imbedded in this are many larger fragments, 
such as bits of bryozoan skeletons, shells and crin- 
oid stems. The largest of these are usually sur- 
rounded by an incrustation consisting of thin con- 
centric layers of white structureless calcite. Occa- 
sionally there are small grains of iron pyrites..... .. 2(?) 


In the material taken out of this well were seen Fistuli- 
pora nodulifera, Ambocelia planoconvexa, Chonetes granulifera, 
Derbya crassa, Dielasma bovidens, Hustedia mormoni, Produc- 
tus cora, P. nebraskensis, P. pertenuis, Pugnax uta, and Seminula 
argentea. Most of these fossils. if not all, were from the 
shale above the lower limestone. 

In the north bank of the West Nishnabotna river about 
twenty rods west of the center of section 22, Macedonia town- 
ship, there were seen some blocks of limestone and some 
lumps of black shale which had evidently not been far 
removed from their ledge. Probably they were almost in 
situ in the bed of the stream at that place. 
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The localities enumerated above include all known 
exposures of the country rock in the valley o° the West 
‘Nishnabotna in this county. From this river westward the 
drift is less deeply eroded, and no more rock is seen until we 
approach the Missouri river. On the left bank of Mosquito 
creek, near the center of the west line of See. 21, Tp. 75 N., 
R. XLIII W., there are some excavations which were made in 
quarrying limestone many years ago. The strata are not 
now well exposed and no quarrying has been done for many 
years. In White’s report* the rock is described as consist- 
ing of about seven feet of limestone with marly partings. 
Some of the upper layers are said to have been flinty. From 
specimens picked up on the site of the quarry it appears that 
the limestone at this place is of two kinds. One chip con- 
sisted of indurated, calcareous, fragmental rock of fine 
texture, in which the fragments are largely composed of | some 
organicjstructure. These are more or less rounded by 1 tr itu- 
ration, and are sometimes surrounded by a thin accretive 
crust of structureless calcite, and then resemble incipient 
oolitic grains. These minute fragments are buried in a strue- 
turless and opaque cementing matrix of the same composi- 
tion. A considerable number of the organic particles consist 
of small, unbroken fusulinas, which seldom have a diameter 
of more than one-half of a millimeter, The other type of 
limestone represented in the fragments likewise had a clastic, 
compact structure, in which larger fragments of shells and 
joints of crinoid stems are firmly imbedded in a copious ma- 
trix composed mostly of very minute calcareous particles. 
Both of these phases may be said to resemble the fine coral 
sand of the ocean, excepting that most of the fragments are 
perhaps not from corals but from other organisms, and that 
the sand has been thoroughly solidified in a hard matrix, 
which was laid down with the sand or which may have been 
introduced later by percolating water. The two phases of 


*Geology of Iowa, C. A. White, 1870, vol. 1, p. 379. 
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the rock described above differ mainly in the perfection of 
the sorting of the fragments. 

In the Se. 4 of See. 27, and in the Ne. + of See. 34, Cres- 
cent township, beds of limestone and shale are almost con- 
tinuously seen at the base of the bluffs of the Missouri river 
for a distance of three-fourths of a mile, rising about twenty 
feet above the plane of the adjacent bottom land. Some 
quarrying was done at this place several years ago and the 
exposures show a succession of beds nearly twenty feet in 
thickness. 


GENERAL SECTION IN SECTIONS 27 AND 34, CRESCENT TOWNSHIP. 
FEET. 

5. Yellowish and gray limestone in ledges from six 
inches to one foot in thickness, compact near the 
base, occasionally brecciated, and at times having 
a finely oolitic texture. A polished specimen 
of this rock is seen to consist of rounded and 
incrusted calcareous fragments imbedded in a mat- 
rix of almost transparent crystalline calcite. The 
fragments are of different sizes. Some have a 
diameter of nearly a millimeter, and these are 
mingled with others of about one-fifth that diame- 
ter. Most appear elliptical in section. Some of 
the large fragments have a nucleus with a struct- 
ure like « fragment of Stictopora. A few still 
larger fragments were pieces of small shells, ‘This 
specimen also exhibits several small, crooked joints 
or fissure veins filled with pure crystalline calcite. 
Another specimen appeared to the unaided eye as 
an ordinary compact gray limestone, but was seen, 
under a lens, to be fragmental, consisting largely 
of small fusulinas, some of which were surrounded 
by a thin calcareous crust. These, together with 
finer fragmental material, were imbedded in a 
structureless caleareous matrix. Occasionally the 
fragments were welded together as if by partial 
solution and redeposition of this substance. Minute 
crevices and veins were abundant everywhere, 
filled with crystalline calcite. ‘There were also fre- 
quent plain evidences of small faulting and brec- 
CHAGOM lh POKHoS on colo Gdidond baoabeooonancout 5 

AMEX CllOWsSHAl Ose tae veut misc iter tal ohote cietelstere ecelsiefe sce are ste ais 2 
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FEET 
8. Yellowish gray limestone, with occasional fusulinas, 
compact in texture above but occasionally oolitic 
below, in some places quite soft. Contained A//o- 
VISINA SUOCUNECALA 2.6. ce os ees cesses RUG STOCOmOM oor 2 
2. Blue shale with numerous fossils and occasional crys- 
tals of selenite, The fossils observed were: Fusu-~ 
lina cylindrica (small size), Archeocidaris triser- 
vata, Eupachycrinus verrucosus, Erisocrinus typus, 
Fistulipora :nodulifera, Rhombopora lopidoden- 
droides, Chonetes granuliter, Meekella striatocos- 
tata, Productus cora, P. costatus, P. nebraskensts, 
Seminula argentea, Spiriter cameratus (large)..... 5 
1. A simple massive ledge of fine-grained oolitic lime- 
stone, seen to contain a species of Chexomya, Bake- 
vellia illinotenses (?), and having on its wpper sur- 
face partly imbedded, Axophyllum rude, Lopho- 
phyllum proliterum, Athyris subtilita, Productus 
cora, and frequent crinoid stems. Jn a thin sec: 
tion of the rock in this ledge the oolitic spherules 
are seen to be imbedded in a transparent matrix of 
crystalline calcite. They average about one-fourth 
of a millimeter and barely fall below the limit of 
ready recognition to the unaided eye. The macro- 
scopic aspect of the rock is that of an ordinary fine 
granular limestone. The rounded grains are 
usually elliptical in section and they sometimes 
have a crystalline, transparent nucleus, In other 
cases the nucleus is a minute organic fragment, 
such as a tiny bit of fusulina or of the joint of a 
crinoid stem. These nuclei are surrounded by an 
opaque crust of structureless calcite, about one- 
fortieth of a millimeter in thickness. Exposed.... 3 


So far as the author is aware the localities above described 
include all exposures of the Upper Carboniferous rocks in the 
county. Some of the wells have penetrated these beds below 
the ledges exposed to a depth of from twenty to nearly 200 feet. 
The descriptions of the strata explored in these wells is found 
in the table of wells on a subsequent page, under Nos. 1, 5, 6, 
23, 30, 32, 38, 41, and 57. By referring to this table it will be 
seen that the strata thus explored consist in the main of shale 
with some ledges of limestone. At Carson and Macedonia a 
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thin seam of coal was found at a depth of some 120 feet. below 
the limestone in the quarries, and some 930 feet above sea 
level. Near Minden a like seam was encountered at about 
990 feet above the sea level. This was overlain by a few feet. 
of hard, fragmental limestone and then sixty feet of shale, 
after which followed some hard chert-bearing rock. The 
Avoca wells encountered limestone almost on a level with the 
quarries farther south, and this was succeeded below by about: 
seventy feet of shale. Combining these records with the 
known exposures around Macedonia and Carson we can con- 
struct a section of about 150 feet of the Missourian in the 
West Nishnabotna valley, inthis county. This general section 
is as follows: 


GENERAL SECTION OF THE MISSOURIAN IN THE VICINITY OF MACEDONIA. 


FEET, 


10. Cherty limestone with many producti.............. 4 
CO RS OEM Yale. itera clin chee cere ke OPO OOD Oar 1.5 
Gh. Jew, ney MIKO wosualencpon dons seces ou odanecn 1.5 
7. Shale, marly and fossiliferous above............... 5 
6. Limestone, characterized by abundant fusulinas 

and a large nodular Fistulipora nodulifera....... 8 
Sj cohalem (thickness umkn Owls use wecieeuiels si sieieans 5(?) 
4, Black, fissile, carbonaceous shale, with a fauna in- 

CludingsseveralecOrals Mery reraaytst-tere ister tle ete ei 3 
8. Softlimestone, witha fauna characterized by a large 

proportion of lamellibranchs................ sy 8) 


2. Shale, with some layers of soft limestone in the 
upper part and probably some limestone farthest 


emer Aa ETM SOA MEO Ls CO alin: ccvet trite airckeveptrs = ccelsnatesrorecess if 


Correlations. —The observations made in this survey verify 
the conclusions of previous observers in this region to the 
effect that all of the Coal Measure rocks exposed belong to 
the Missourian stage (see table of fossils). It may further be 
stated that the rocks in the general West Nishnabotna section 
are the equivalents of the beds exposed in Stennett’s quarry 
in Montgomery county. Even the individual beds in the two 
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sections can be correlated with certainty. The Stennett quar- 
ries were examined by the author, in company with Dr. Calvin, 
and the following parallel between the two localities was eas- 
ily made out. 


GENERAL SECTION NEAR MACEDONIA, SECTION AT STENNETT’S QUARRY. * 
EN‘OF 10 SAIN OVAST ye cece en ie ieee ae a ation ieee eee ne No. 10 
eee Oey | LESY Tet SEE A EE eae a ete micro etal te eteh era remota oe 
OS ea Cea bs a anes ia azar be oeataiateu dh nena coe OT ee ae ERO . 8 
SANs RMR ae Merits Senn, ines Mey Seige dn moira mare OS mets He 7 
BO eg Sar tay Ses PREPS te aL Eee Te 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 


The relation between the ledges exposed near the Missouri 
river and those of the Macedonia section is not quite so clear. 
White’s statementt that the Mosquito creek quarries were in 
the same ledges as those exposed in the bluff south of Cres- 
cent, is corroborated by the observation on the lithological 
character of the ledges. At both places there is an oolitic 
limestone of fine texture. But there are no exposures which 
enable us to connect this Missouri river section with that made 
out for the country tothe east. It cannot be established with 
certainty whether the limestone at Crescent is an equivalent 
of that seen in the valley of the West Nishnabotna, or if itis 
not, whether it underlies or overlies the latter. Still, there is 
some reason to think that it is higher up in the section than 
this. 

In his ‘‘Report on the Paleontology of Eastern Nebraska’’ 
Prof. F. B. Meek has given the record of a deep boring at 
Omaha, extending four hundred feet below the surface.? Num- 
ber 2 in this section is ‘‘doubtless the rock quarried below the 
city.’’ From his description of the rock in this quarry (p. 86) 
it is quite evident that it is identical with the ledges near 
Crescent. The record of the Omaha well shows that there 
is another limestone, with carbonaceous material below, at a 
depth of about seventy-four feet. This is followed by a hun- 


*Lonsdale, lowa Geol. Surv., vol. IV., p. 392. 
tSee Geology of Iowa, vol. I, p. 379. 
tFinal Report of the U.S. Geological Survey of Nebraska, F. V. Hayden, Washington, 1872, p 87. 
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dred feet of shale, under which there is another limestone 
with some shale and a thin seam of coal. This makes a suc- 
cession of beds quite like that in the general section at Mace- 
donia. Meek’s number 22 in the Omaha well seems to corres- 
pond to our number 1, his number 13-21 to our number 2 
and 3, his number 12 to our number 4, and his number 10 to 
our number 6. If this correlation be correct the Crescent 
limestone would lie about fifty feet above the quarry rock at 
Macedonia and Carson. In sinking the piers of the Union 
Pacific railroad bridge at Omaha a limestone was found at 
depths averaging seventy feet below the river. This is no 
doubt Meek’s number 10. It should be the quarry ledges 
at Macedonia, if our interpretation as given above is correct. 

It is to be noted also in this connection that of the twenty 
fossils observed near Crescent, eight forms are different from 
those found near Carson and Macedonia. 

In Page county Dr. Calvin has found that the horizon of 
the Nodaway coal is 120 feet below the Stennett quarry beds. 
‘The carbonaceous shale and coal at the same depths at Mace- 
donia and Carson probably represent the same horizon in 
Pottawattamie county. 
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"| Species thus marked were observed in the Crescent quarries only. 
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Geographical Conditions.—The geographical conditions pre- 
vailing here at the time the Missourian deposits were made 
are indicated by the nature of the beds as well as by the 
imbedded fossils. The fauna is not littoral, but rather off- 
shore. Attached forms, such as can be safe only in the quiet 
depths of the sea, are well represented. The persistence of 
single ledges of limestone and thin beds of shale over dis- 
tances of many miles, as shown in the Stennett and Macedonia 
quarries, requires a uniformity of conditions which could not 
exist in the sea except at some distance from the shore. Os- 
cillations of the land are indicated by the frequent changes 
from calcareous to clayey, to sandy, and to carbonaceous 
deposits. The ocean bottom was probably still sinking when 
the uppermost beds of our section were made. 


Cretaceous, 


In time, the bottom of this Missourian sea was again ele- 
vated and the land area was extended farther to the southwest. 
‘This happened sometime during the Triassic or Jurassic age. 
‘The new land was promptly submitted to the action of destruc- 
tive agencies, and much of it was again carried out into the 
receding sea, forming, perhaps, part of the Jura-Trias terranes 
of the southwest. Then this region was again submerged, 
and the sea advanced beyond it an unknown but considerable 
distance to the north and east. Thus we find the old eroded 
land surface of the Missourian overlain by the littoral deposits 
of this new sea. 

The unconformability between the Carboniferous and Creta- 
-ceous systems is not seen at any place in this county, but it is 
well known that there issuch an unconformability in other local- 
ities. Evidence of its existence is, however, not entirely lack- 
ing. In a well (see table of wells, number 57) in the south-east- 
ern part of the county the Carboniferous rises to an elevation of 
1,130 feet above sea level, while in another well not far off, the 
Cretaceous sandstone stands at an elevation of 1,025 feet above 
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sea level. This indicates aburied hill or ridge of the old land, 
for in this region the Carboniferous strata are, to all appear- 
ances, quite undisturbed and lie in an almost horizontal posi- 
tion. 

The principal exposures of the Cretaceous are in the west 
bluffs of the Nishnabotna in the southeastern part of the 
county. Near the center of the north line of the Ne. ¢ of 
Sec. 36, Wright township, the north bank of a ravine which 


Fic. 13. Exposure of Cretaceous clay with concretions of clay ironstone, north line of the Ne. 
Y of Sec. 36, Wright township. Photo by J. L. Oakleaf. 


comes down from the upland consists of a bluish gray clay or 
shale rising about thirty feet above the bed of the little 
stream. The top layer has a tinge of purple and red and along 
some seams of coarser texture it has a yellow color. The 
bedding is somewhat irregular. Some layers are sandy and 
these are in places partially indurated. Nearthe middle of the 
slope there is a dark carbonaceous streak. In this there were 
found some imprints of netted-veined leaves, which were 
coated with a thin film of carbonaceous material. Close by 
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there were also found imbedded small pieces of wood in the 
state of charcoal. Atseveral points on the bank were a number 
of large concretions of siderite, varying from four inches to 
three feet in diameter and flat and irregular in shape. Their 
surface is red and oxidized to a depth of half an inch, and 
their interior is frequently cut in different directions by wide 
shrinkage cracks. The surface of these cracks is covered by 
a glistening, thin, brown coating of iron oxide. In some 


Fic. 14. Nishnabotna sandstone in west bank of the river on the Ne. % of Sec. 36, Wright 
township. Photo by J. L. Oakleaf. 


instances they were found to be filled bv pure white crystal- 
line calcite. Some slight exposures of this same clay occur 
along the wagon road which leads north from here. It 
evidently underlies a part of the high bottom which follows 
the foot of the bluffs in that direction. Some low, mound- 
like elevations on this terrace appear to be made up of the 
same materia]. 

Along the west line of the same quarter of the same section 
(Ne. 4, See. 36, Wright township) there is a long escarpment 
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of sandstone running nearly due north and south for more 
than a quarter of a mile, facing the river, and forming its 
west bluff. At its greatest height it rises nearly fifty feet, 
measured from the lowest ledge seen in a vacated bed of the 
stream. ‘This sandstone is of very uniform, fine texture, of a 
gray or pure white color and quite friable, so as to be readily 
erushed in the hand. At its most northern exposure the 


Fig. 15. Change from sand below to clay above, in the Cretaceous deposits in the west bank 
of the East Nishnabotna river, near the center of the north line of Sec. 1, Waveland town- 
ship. Photo by J. L. Oakleaf. 


whole thickness is almost a single ledge, though a thick 
stratum near the middle is obliquely bedded. 

Following the escarpment southward the sandstone was 
seen to be overlain by the clay described above. The top of 
the sandstone descends so as to be only about ten feet above 
the water in the river and gives place to the argillaceous 
stratum, which again appears, and is not far from thirty feet 
in thickness. Still farther south, near the center of the north 
line in See. 1 of Waveland township, the sandstone is once 
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more exposed in the river, rising only five feet above the water. 
On top of it there rests forty feet of light gray clay or shale, 
in which there are also some seams of fine sand. 

The general section made out from these localities is as 
follows: 
GENERAL SECTION OF THE CRETACEOUS DEPOSITS IN THE WEST BLUFFS OF 


THE NISHNABOTNA. 
FEET, 


3. Grayish white or dark clay, weathering yellow and 
red, with occasional streaks of fine sand and of dark 
carbonaceous seams, and with concretionary lumps 


oOfisiderit@s:.na.n “AD cuPOS EMBO OUrRa cnn MOOG GOON 387 
2. Alternations of clay and fine sand................... 3 
1. Fine white or gray sandstone, of very uniform texture, 

and in part oblique bedded.......... ...........65 42 


The clay has not been observed at any other localities than 
those mentioned above. But two more outcrops of the sand- 
stone were seen. One is eleven miles away to the southwest, 
and is in the right bank of a ravine a few rods east of the 
road bridge near the south corner of Sec. 28 of Grove town- 
ship. Only a few square yards of the rock are in view, form- 
ing a vertical wall, not more than five feet high, which is 
capped by the drift. It is a somewhat disintegrated, soft, 
fine yellow sandstone, with well marked oblique bedding. 

The other locality is to the north, not far from the south- 
east corner of Sec. 1 of Wright township. Here a small trib- 
utary of Indian creek has cut a deep valley heading westward. 
In the south bank of this ravine, not far from where it crosses 
the boundary of the county, thereis a yellow sand with occa- 
sional indurated layers and blocks of sandstone of a brown 
eolor. The exposures are unsatisfactory, but this sand is evi- 
dently identical with a sand rock which appears a half mile 
farther east along the same creek and which consists of a 
moderately coarse, and, in places, pebbly sandstone of vari- 
able hardness and texture. It isa phase of the Nishnabotna 


sandstone. 


19 
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Geographical Distribution.—Sandstone and shale of similar 
character and maintaining the same relations to each other 
have been found overlying the Carboniferous in several wells 
in the eastern part of the county. East of Second or Gray- 
bill creek in Grove and the south part of Center townships, 
well drillers report a soft sand rock under the drift almost 
always present on the uplands. It is reported to vary from 
white, through yellow, and brown, to bright red in color. It 
is usually soft, but occasionally there are some hard layers. 
It is mostly free from pebbles. On the uplands in Waveland 
and the southern part of Wright townships the same sand- 
stone is also found in deep wells. In some places the clayey 
shale above the sandstone has been penetrated. (See table 
of wells, Nos. 55,.56, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62.) The sandstone has 
also been encountered in at least one well in Valley township 
(well No. 52, section 12) and it is reported as occurring under 
the bottom land in the valley of the West Nishnabotna in 
section 35 in Macedonia township (well No. 33). At other 
places the deep wells usually go into the shales and limestone 
of the Carboniferous system directly from the drift clays. 
On the east side of the West Nishnabotna, from Oakland 
south, the drift contains a rather large amount of Cretaceous 
material. Iragments of the clay ironstone concretions from 
the clayey shale are frequent near this place. They can be 
distinguished from similar material of the Missourian by their 
texture and more fresh appearance. Two bowlders of Creta- 
ceous rock were also observed and were identified by their 
fossils. Near Macedonia Dr. G. L. Stempel several years ago 
obtained a fragment of an Ammonite which also appears to 
have come from the drift (well No. 37). 

Positive evidence of Cretaceous deposits under the drift is 
limited to the territory east of the West Nishnabotna. At 
Walnut and at Avoca it is absent, as also in some wells in 
Wright township. West of the West Nishnabotna there is 
evidence from several wells (Nos. 1, 4, 5, 15, 16, 19, 20, 21, 24, 
25, 34, 40, 44) that it is absent, and doubtful evidence of its 
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presence in one instance. This is from the records of a well 
made near the northeast corner of Sec. 22 of Norwalk town- 
ship. Here the drill is said to have gone through 150 feet of 
“white shale or chalk’”’ under fifty feet of drift (well No. 48). 
Below this there was limestone. This white material may 
have been a part of the Cretaceous formation, though it seems 
doubtful that such a high outlier of a loose rock should have 
withstood the action of the ice which deposited the drift. In 
any case, there seems to be no doubt that Cretaceous beds are 
absent from the greater part of the area comprising the west- 
ern two thirds of the county. 

Correlations. —Dr. C. A. White, who first described the sand- 
stone in Wright and Waveland townships,* called it the Nish- 
nabotna sandstone and referred it to the Cretaceous age. 
Later Dr. Calvin showed that the sandstones in western Iowa, 
which overlie the Paleozoic rocks, are to be correlated more 
particularly with the Dakota formation of the Cretaceous 
system.t Sandstones and shales, with similar relations, in 
Woodbury, Carroll, Plymouth and Guthrie counties have been 
referred by Bain to the same stage.{ Prof. F. A. Wilder§ has 
lately described the Cretaceous in Lyon and Sioux counties 
and Lonsdale described several out-crops of the same beds in 
Montgomery county. | 

While there is considerable variety in the Hineiaoieal char- 
acter of these beds in different localities, there is no reason 
to doubt the correctness of the conclusion that all represent 
the same group, the Dakota. The deposits vary in coarseness 
from conglomerates to fine clay. In Pottawattamie county 
the conglomerate may perhaps be present, but it is not 
exposed. The lowermost sandstone exposed was seen to con- 
tain a few small scattered pebbles not exceeding half an inch 
in diameter. In a lot of twenty such pebbles different mate- 
rials were represented, as follows: 


*Geology of Iowa, White, vol II, p. 11. 

tAm. Geologist, vol. II, p. 300. 

tlowa Geol. Surv., vol. V, p. 267; vol. VII, pp. 1-45; vol. 1X, p. 73; vol. VIII, p. 329. 
Slowa Geol. Surv., vol. X, p. 108, 1900. 

|\lowa Geol. Surv., vol. IV, p. 412. 
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CHARACTER OF PEBBLES IN THE DAKOTA SANDSTONE IN POTTAWATTAMIE. 


COUNTY. 
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The chert pebbles which predominate resemble the weath- 
ered chert from the Palzozoic limestone, and these consti- 
tute the greater part of the Dakota conglomerates elsewhere 
in the state. The sandstone itself is rather more uniform in 
composition than in other localities. The mechanical com- 
ponents of three samples from the principal exposure and 
representing the lower, the middle, and the upper ledges, are 
as follows: 
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In its general facies the sandstone at this place is quite 
unlike the Dakota, for it is free from the infiltrated oxide of 
iron which elsewhere cements the deposits into a more solid 
mass. Here we find it to have a pure white or gray color and 
very slight coherence. But in its upper part, where it runs 
into clay, there are hard layers with yellow as well as brown 
colors, and it contains concretionary, ferruginous nodules, 
like those which characterize the Dakota sandstone on the 
plains. Someare spherical, some dumb-bell shaped, and some 
quite irregular in form. The clay is evidently also to be 
referred to the Dakota. It is in places arenaceous, it is not 
calcareous, and it contains imprints of leaves of dicotyledon- 
ous plants. Its large siderite concretions are remarkably 
like the siderite ore in the Potomac shales of the Atlantic 
slope. In its general appearance, its color, and in containing 
bits of- black charcoal it resembles a shale which the author 
has seen in Dakota sandstone in Ellsworth county, Kansas. 

_ Conditions. of Deposition.——TPhe~ conditions’ under which 
these deposits were made are well known from observations 
of geologists at other localities.* They are littoral accumu- 
lations laid down in an advancing sea. ‘This conclusion finds 
corroboration in this county also. In the very base of the 
sandstone, round balls of clay from one to three inches in 
diameter were observed, evidently rolled by the currents 
which brought the sand. A clay like that in these balls was 
resting on the sand. Evidently the sand was being trans- 
ported by subaqueous currents which eroded and redeposited 
its own sediments over and over again. This sifting gradu- 
ally left the sand behind, and made it quite free from finer 
sediments which were kept in suspension in the more turbu- 
lent waters and only settled in quiet land-locked waters or at 
greater depths farther out in the sea. At one place the upper 
layers of the sand, which are interbedded with the overlying 
shale, appeared as if they had been disturbed. They were 
broken into lumps which had been separated and tilted and 


* See previous references. 
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had the interspaces filled with the clay. There was almost 
a breccia of soft sandstone and clay.. If the deposition was 
rapid such a breaking up of sandy layers in the clay might 
have resulted from pressure of the superincumbent material 
while all of the sediments were quite soft. Littoral depo- 
sition is always comparatively rapid. 

The Cretaceous sea must have advanced a considerable 
distance to the east of Pottawattamie county, for there are 
outlers of its sediments a hundred miles distant in that direc- 
tion. There is no doubt that they once had a considerable 
development and covered the underlying Carboniferous rocks 
everywhere in this region with a depth of at least two or three 
hundred feet. 


Tertiary Erosion, 


The bottom of the Cretaceous sea was finally elevated and 
formed an extensive inland plain, and there is no good evidence 
that this region has since been submerged. This plain was sub- 
mitted to long-continued and extensive erosion, by which most 
of the Cretaceous deposits in this county were removed. These 
conditions no doubt prevailed during the greater part of the 
Tertiary age. It gave the land a low relief, which now lies 
concealed under the drift. for a knowledge of this relief our 
main reliance is the records of explorations made in deep wells. 
There have been collected for this survey data from sixty-four 
wells in the county and these are given in a separate table. 
In thirty-five instances the country rock was reached. The 
extreme differences in the elevation of the old land surface as 
revealed in these records, is less than three hundred feet. 


WELL RECORDS. 


WELL RECORDS IN POTTAWATTAMIE COUNTY*, 


Belknap Township. 
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NO. |LOCATION AND OWNER|SITUATION eo , MATERIALS PENETRATED, Or 

cm a uO 
ai BS fa) | 2 ~ 

1 |Near the schoolhouse| Lower 1,140 go |Loess, to feet; bowlder clay with gravel,|1, 060 
in Oakville. edge of 60 feet; sand and gravel, 5 feet; soft 

bluff. blue clay which caved in, 15 feet. 
2 |Isaac Killion, in Sw.|Upland. 1, 30¢ 150 |Loess, 60 ft; bowlder clay, 90 ft. Nc|1.150-* 
cor. Sec. 6. water. ‘ 

3 |J. QO. McPherrin, Ne.|High up- 1,330 370 |Yellowclay, 45 ft; yellowand blue‘‘hard-| 960— 
AZEOLOeC- 15: land. pan” and clay, 323 ft; sand, 2 ft. 

4 |). O. Humbert, Oak-|Edge of Pace 302 |Loess and bowlder clav. 121 ft; shaly|1, 069 
land. bluff. limestone, 1o ft; hard, flinty rock, 6ft; 
soft, white limestone or shale, with) 
some blue limestone, 155 ft. | 
Boomer Township. 

5 Henry Gittins, near|Upland 1.170 188 |Yellow loess, 40 ft.; red loess, 80 ft, ;|1,017 
center S. line, Sec.| slope yellow sand, 5 ft.; blue clay, 20 ft.; 

34. a little sand; ‘‘red hardpan’’ 8 ft.; then 
white limestone, with shale and coal 
near bottom, 35 ft. 

6 |John Schroeder, center,Lowland, {1,065 120 ©6Rock at about 120 ft. 945 
E. line of Sec. 30. 

7 \J._ Schroeder, Ne. % Upland. 1,140 180 |Stopped in rock. Seam of ochre found 
Sec. 30. | in the well. 
8 |James Driver, Sw. cor.|Upland. 1, 230] Un- Loess 70 feet. 
Sec. 21. known 
Carson Township. 
8% Carson. Back of 1, 166 65 |Brown or reddish loess 4o ft., ‘‘joint|1, 100 
bluff. clay’? 25 ft. 

g |Carson. Edge of I, COI 4t |Drift 30 ft., decaved limestone 1 ft, ,|1,060 

; blutt. blue shale with fossils 8 feet., blue 
limestone 2 ft. 

1o |Exploring shaft near|Base of 1, 066 146 |Loess ro ft., bowlder clay 16 ft., black/r, 046 
river % mile S. of] bluff. shale 4 ft., hard shale or limestone 80 
Carson. ft., shale 28 ft., black shale 2 ft. 

Tire a Seuconoecn 2s Lpr 74 Blut. 1, 166 135 |Loes 35 ft., gumbo and bow] ’er clay 100}1, 031 
N., R. 40 W. ft., gravel at bottom. 

*A minus sign after the figures signifies elevation above sea level to which drift was penetrated 


without encountering bed rock. 
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Township. 


ter S line Sec. 11. 


tom, 


Center 
Ea : 
ak a 
NO. |LOCATION AND OWNER |SITUATION. ae DEPTH. MATERIALS PENETRATED. ox 
We 5 ° 
a c & a 
12 |David Wentz, Sec. 10.|Upland. I, 27¢ 100 ‘all drift. 1,170 
| 
13 |M. Mullen, Ne. %|Upland. 1, 240 156 | Loess, yellow and biue bowlder clay with|1, 184 
Sec. gr: some sand to within ro ft. of bottom, 
then bluesilt and quicksand with snail 
shells, some 9 ft., then gravel 1 ft. 
14 |Wm. Whitney, Sw. %|Upland. 1/270 246 |Loess 40 ft.. bowlder clay 70 ft., some|r,o24 
ot Sw. %, Sec. 28. sandy clay 75 ft., gray, soft, sticky clay 
So ft., some gravel in bottom. 
Garner Township. 
15 |W. T. Sapp. near cen-| Upland. 1, 300 280 |Loess 275 ft., then sand and blue clay|r, 020 
ter Sec. 6. Bits 
| 
16 |E. Dillon, center N.|Increek. {1,060 Rock at 30 ft. below surface 1, €30 
line, Ne. %. Sec. 9 
AN RN laf Sten Rls 
17 \J. W. Smith, Sw. Ae Upland. t, 220 200 |Ali drift. t, 020— 
Secar,0 ps 45 N., 
44 W. 
Grove Township. 
pag ; ¥ k 
18 |John Harding center [, 150 98 |Drift 68 ft., soft sand rock 30 ft. 1,082 
of E. line, Sec. 32. | (2) 
| 
Hazel Dell Township. 
19 |Se. %, Sec. 29 High T, 300} 286 Loess. yellow, 130 ft., red, similar ma |1, 014 
| | ipland. | terial 50 ft., blue clay without pebbles 
| | or gravel, 94 ft., sand x1 ft., hard red 
| | clay 1 ft. \ 
| 
| | 
20 |General section girl’ pland. I, 230 IY Mow clay from 4o to 8o ft.; rediclay 
| by E. A. Archibald | | from 20 to :co ft., yellow sand 1 to 10 
| well maker. | | ft., blue clay from 2 to 130 ft., light 
| | colored sand from 1 to 25; then “har¢-| 
| pan” or sh:le too hard 10 bore with} 
| | auger. Under this there is rock. 
| | 
2p \J. H. Greggs, Se. 34)Uipland. 1, 300) 300 |Yellow clay and darker 200 ft., then|r, 000 
| sec. 33. | | alternating blue clay with sand about 
/ | 100 {t, then red shale and limestone 
| | | at bottom. 
| | - 
| | 
22 Elija Moss, near ciGaae |1,250 220 au drift with gravel and sand at bot-l1,030— 


WELL RECORDS. 
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Keg Creek Township. 


Si a 
On 
as) z= ar 
NO. |LOCATION AND OWNERISITUATION.| > O a MATERIALS PENETRATED. og 
pale 52 
f° 3 a 
23 |Theo. Evattaaeckers slone Nags so |All drift. 1, 130— 
Ne &% Sec. 13. | | 
Kane Township. 
24 |Hafer’s lumber yard, |Bottom. T, 010 tor |Alluvium to ft., blue clay 88 ft., red] 909 
Council Bluffs. geest (7?) 3 ft. Limestone in bottom. 
25 |C.F, Anderson, on N.|In creek. [1,050 Loess, bowlder clay and gravel. Rock|1,000 
line of Sec. 19. at 5c feet. 
Knox Township. 
26 |Avoca water works, five| Low. I, 140 170 |Yellow silt 26 ft., sand and gravel 10 ft. ,|1,050 
wells blue bowlder clay 54 ft,, limestone 
with blue shale below 80ft. (Sample 
of shale blown up by dynamite seen 
by author.) 
Layton Township 
27 |Wainut town water-|Low uf- I, 284 300 |Loess and gumbo too ft , blue bowlder| 984 
works. jand. clay 65 ft., gravel 3 ft., blue bowlder|, 
clay 35 ft., red sticky clay with} ” 
bowlders go ft., fine white sand 6 ft., 
limestone. 
28 |Old town well at Wal-\Low  up-|t,280 305 |Loess and gumbo too ft., blue bowlder, 975 
nut, lands. clay 180 it., soft, white clay, 20 ft, 
limestone at bottom. 
29 'Chris Simonson, cen- Upland. 1, 310 424 |Loess and gumbu too ft., blue bowlder/|r, 103 
ter N, line Sec. 15. clay too ft.,some sand, tough blueclay 
: with small pebbles So ft., white peb- 
bleless clay 30 ft., hard, flinty rock 4o 
ft., softer rock 69 ft., red, very hard 
fragmental rock, 7 ft., white, water 
bearing rock, black shale te ft. 
Lewis Township. 
| | : 
30 |MDumphries P. O. | pee 42 | \ll loess. 
Macedonia Township. 
31 ‘Town of Macedonia | I, 150 Drift 60 ft., limestone and shale 4s ft. |t,cgo 
| 
32 Near center W. Line| Bottom 1,054 25 |Sandstone at bottom. 1,029 
and. 


| Secras: 
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Macedonia Townshif—Continued. 


8 ai a 
bel og By, 
NO, [LOCATION AND OWNER|SITUATION. = Oo 5 MATERIALS PENETRATED. fe) i 
fg ie.) ie) 
ale A 2 x 
33 |A. Anderson, Ne. \& Graybill 1, 080 30 |Shale in bottom. [,¢50 
Sec. 25. bottom. 
if 
34 |Near center of S. line|Inaravine. |1100? 30 |All drift, limestone at bottom. 1,070 
of Sw. % of Sec. 17, 
Tp. 40N.,R. 74 W. 
| 
35 |O. F. Wilson, center)Low up-|r,150 118 |All drift. t.032— 
Sec. 16. land. 
36 |NearcenterN.lineSec | \I, 165 100 |Loess. then bowlder clay with many 1,065 
23. | bov:lders down to rock at bottom. An 
ammonite was found, probably in a 
bowlder in Jower part of this well. 
37. |Macedonia, center of 1,125 95 |Drift60ft.. limestone toft., some seams 1,005 
village. of shale and hard limestone and then 
some black shale. 
Minden Township. 
38 |W. White, S. line Sec.|Creek T, 100 80 |Bowlder clay from 35 ft. below sur-|1t,.020— 
ms bottom. face to 79 ft., then sand 
A : 
39 | fown water works. Terrace, I, 197 75 |Loessy alluvium 35 ft., sand and gravel|r, rz20o— 
5 ft , bowlder clay, blue, 38 ft., sand! 
20. 
40 |Horace Everett, near I, 240 400 |Mrift 300 ft , then limestone and shale.| 940 
center N. Ine Sec. 5. Coal seam near goo ft. below surface. 
Neola Township 
41 |H.S. Watkins, Se. %|Upland 1,250! 140 |Loess and gumbo 90 ft.; black bowlder 1, 11o— 
SEE yh slope. clay 25 ft.; red pebbleless clay becom- 
ing white and harder below. 25 ft. 
> 
42 |Jno Lane, Sw. %,Sec. I, 300 120 |Rock or large bowlder at bottom, t,180 ? 
22. 
43 |Neola, town well Loess ter |1,1c6 48 |Loess about 35 ft., then sand and|r.058— 
race. gravel. 
44 |H. Dowling. near Sw.|Upland lt, ons 198 |Loess 20 ft., sand and bowlder clay 130!r, 089 
Gob, SeCet7. slope. ft., blue clay go ft., white sand 6 ft. , 
red clay or soapstone 2 ft. 
45 |J. O’Brien, center S.|High up-|t, 300 146 |Loess 60 ft.,bowlder clay 65 ft., soft, !r, 154 
line Sec. 28. land, white clay 15 ft. No water. 


WELL RECORDS. 
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Z 
S ai a 
E fae x obs 
NO, |LOCATION AND OWNER|SITUATION. S o 5 MATERIALS PENETRATED. 6 4 
Ae ie) uO 
iG ° 2) 2 4 
46 |C. Green, center N.|Low 1, 170 too |Soil and bowlder clay 70 ft., light, sticky!r, o7o— 
line Sec. 1o. ground. clay, without pebbles, 30 ft. 
47 |L. P. Wilkinson, near Upland. 1, 230 iso |All drift. 1, 80— 
center E. line Sec. 23. 
Norwalk Township. 
48 |Horace Everett, Ne.|Upland 1, 250 210 |Loessand bowlderclay Soft.,clear white 
ti . -SCC. 22. divide. “shale or chalk” 150 ft., then lime- 
stone. 
49 |M. Hannivan, near Sw. I, 230 250 Sond in bottom of well. 980— 
cor, Sec. 18, 
Silver Creek Township. 
So |Jerry Lewis, Se. Corat Upland: ease 260 |Loess 80 ft., pebbly clay 8o ft., blue, 990— 
ESecuurs, bowlderclay too ft. | 
Valley Township. 
Sr \Chas. McKinney, Sw.|/Upland. I, 300 188 |Loess and gumbo 120 ft., soft sand rock|1. 120 
Y% Sec. 12. | 8 ft. 
52 |James Watts, near,Upland. (, 240 250 |Blue shale at 250 ft. 995 
Haucock. 
53 |Ne. cor. Sec. 29. 1, 230 131 |Loess so ft., with snail shells below.|1,099— 
Bowlder clay go ft. Whis changes 
from yellow to blue color several 
times. 
54 |Wm. Clark, Sw. cor./Upland., 1, 255 130 «|All drift. I, 125— 
DeCwmsse 
Waveland Township. 
55 (Center S. line Sec. 19.|Upland. [, 230 15 DH too ft., red and hard sandstone 1s}, 115 
ti 
56 |L. Boughman, Nw. %|Lower 1,170 120 |Drift roo ft. , sandstone 20 ft. 1,070 
SECs 4 slope of 
bluff. 
57 |Grant Pierson Sec. 2. |Upland I, 240 242 |Loess 20 ft., bowlder clay 120 ft., lime- 1, 130 
stone and shale too. 
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Waveland Townshif—Continued. 


Q 
g : 
as| = ae, 
NO. |LOCATION AND OWNER|SITUATION | > O S MATERIALS PENETRATED. 2 Q 
g a 
nol A Ox 
58 |] W. Hempstead, Se.) Upland 1,270] 100 - |Sandstone in bottom. I, 170 
% Sec 20. slope. 
| | e 
59 IC. C. Neely, Ne. % Upland. I, 30¢ 120 |Loess and bowlder clay. Sandstone|1, 180 
Sec. 20. below. 
| 4 
Wright Township. 
ra | 
60 |Ely Clayton, Nw. \%!High up- |r, 320 ico |Loess and bowlder clay go ft., white clay|t. 230 
Sec72: | land. io ft., then sand, 
{ 
60 i/Semcou, pecs. Upland. I, 263 238 |Loess 65 ft » bowlder clay 125 ft., ther|1,073 
| sott sandstone to bottom. 
62 |John Black,Ne %Sec.|Upland. 1,270 Loess 70 ft., bowlder clay 130 ft.. then|1,070 
35. some sandstone. Depth not known. 


York Township. 


. Graham, Sw.cor Loess qo ft , ‘gravel, clay’? 193 ft.;|1, 170— 
ae 20 bowlderclay “with” a middle’ layer of 


I Upland. eae 
| | | | sand to the bottom. 
| | 

| 


140 


100 eases and bowlder clay. teat 


The Pleistocene. 


|Near center W. line Upland. ies 


DEC. 23. 


There seems to havé been an almost level plain with here 
and there low swells capped by Cretaceous sandstone (see 
map, plate VI), such as are now seen skirting the edge of the 
Dakota in Kansas, though probably somewhat more subdued. 
The present elevation of this buried plain averages one thou- 
sand and twenty feet above sea level. 

During the Pleistocene age this plain was overrun by an 
extensive continental ice field from the north, which covered 
it with debris, mostly bowlder clay, to a depth of from fifty 
to two hundred feet. Later there was an accumulation of 
loess on all the uplands. The latest of all deposits are mate- 
rials composing the alluvial plains of the present drainage 


Ze. 
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PLATE VI. 
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GEOLOGICAL MAP OF POTTAWATTAMIE COUNTY. 


Also shows the elevation of bed rock above sea level, Uncolored area is Missourian. Green areas are Cretaceous. 
Figures with a minus sign indicate that bed rock does not come up to the level given, 
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Ante- Glacial Silt and Sand.—Near the center of section 33 
of Lewis township, the base of the bluff is seen to consist of 
a fine gray sand overlain by a blue clay, whith is separated 
from the loess above by a sharply defined line. This section 
is given below: 


NL OC SS: Mes teteeee sale aloha contro Orel ta comtarne Oe rae aie 3, 


2. Laminated, very tough, fine blue calcareous clay, 
with occasional pebbles and cobbles of chert, and 


with a few calcareous concretions ................ 8. 
3. Fine gray sand, with irregular lentils of a finer white 


material, and with some flat calcareous concre- 


About one-fourth of a mile farther west the same beds 
appear again in the same situation. But at this place there 
is some bowlder clay between them and the loess, and the 

blue clay is again overlain by sand. At the south end of the 
exposure there is a straight joint which runs obliquely down 
across the ends of the strata and sharply separates them from 
the loess, which appears to have slid down along the joint. 


FEET, 
4. Loess (coming down across the ends of the numbers 


WOlO Warmers ce eactneiee” corela ates wiv enynmtednmyee uatent 5. 
Orem COLO wa Owl CGE Claws try ecatrste lors clei) cise in ne eet eis ile 
Oem Gr Gi Va SUING gars cue ereee ar ciase eve car srersi © acstnic ot ieet oosstseaiave seeisinle Se 2. 
1. Blue, tough, fine, laminated, calcareous clay......... 5. 


Some traces of the same beds appear under the bluffs 
about two miles to the north, and again at Henton, in Mills 
county, four miles south. At the latter place a part of the 
clay is of a chocolate color, and some of it is disturbed, evi- 
dently by the action of the ice which deposited the overlying 
bowlder clay. A clay having the same relation to the drift 
has been reported by Todd in the Missouri bluffs, near Pacific 
Junction™. 

Tough blue and red clays, with occasional pebbles, have 
also been noted in several wells in the county (see wells, 
Nos. 27, 28, 29, 45, 49. 60). . 


*The Moraines of Southeastern South Dakota and Their Attendant Deposits, Bulletin 158, U,. S. 
Geol Surv. p. 89. 
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The occurrence of occasional Archean pebbles in these 
sands and clays, and their caleareous nature, relegate at least 
part of them to the drift deposits. They apparently bear 
the same relation to the till in this region as some similar 
deposits which the author has described in Muscatine county 
on the Mississippi river*. They are in all probability sands 
and silts that accumulated in slack water lakes and ponds in 
front of the advancing ice field which brought the till. 

The Bowlder Clay.—The average thickness of the bowlder 
clay on the uplands is estimated at one hundred and forty 
feet. Separate estimates based on field notes and well 
records for the several townships and averages for the ranges 
running north and south give the following figures: 


Average Thickness tor Ranges. Average Thickness tor Townships. 
RNP OSS Mrs ecient 132 feet. ANON ONE) WS) WIP Gooce odunesds 180 feet. 

We” GW coups do sotercnoere: TSO ny AGS este’ hates 190 

Ue aA) ae eters tiessusicrercoes cco meee 12a fc ETE Stratis wae ade 137 

Ea trectote altos heen ate IB SS se Te Ni NA) 2 Mate bye 101 

‘ Aim Pierai oie eters ca sie 160 

Ss ce omen ree toss Te 116 

SRA ecole dupstect eet astn ote SO 


These figures show that the bowlder clay is heaviest along 
the divides between the principal streams and that there is a 
rapid thinning as we approach the Missouri river. They also 
indicate a gradual general thinning from north to south. 
The thinning along the principal streams is no doubt chiefly 
due to the erosion which the bowlder clay has suffered, but 
the difference between the north and south part of the area 
is more likely due to the difference in the original amount of 
drift laid down. 

The bowlder clay in this county resembles, in all respects, 
that found in other parts of the north central states. Bowl- 
ders, pebbles, gravel and sand are imbedded in a tough, fine, 
and calcareous groundmass of clay. Good exposures are not 
frequent. The deepest section is seen opposite Honey Creek 


* Iowa Geological Survey, vol. IX, p. 328, 
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lake, in Sec. 2, Tp. 76N.,R. XLIV W. At this place excavations 
made in the bluffs for the railroad have laid bare the bowlder 
clay to a depth of nearly fifty feet. The lower part of the 
section shows a dark, and in many places almost black till, 
which is somewhat tough and uniformly fine textured. Bitu- 
minous black films were occasionally noticeable on exposed 
surfaces, and at one point there were small crystals of selen- 
ite which evidently had formed in situ. About twenty feet 
above the level of the road-bed irregular and large pockets of 
sand were seen. Above these there was twenty feet more of 
till. This was somewhat harder and had a gray color, which 
turned into yellow near the surface. From this point all the 
way to the north boundary of the county bowlder clay is 
often seen in the base of the bluff, and fresh deep exposures 
show a dark till like that seen at the base near Honey creek. 
The same may be said with regard to that’ part of the Mis- 
souri bluffs which extend from the north line of Kane town- 
ship northward to within two miles of the village of Cres- 
cent. In most places all along these bluffs gravel and sand 
overlie the till and separate it from the superincumbent loess. 
Another quite deep exposure of the till was observed near 
the center of the west line of the Sw. + of See. 3 of Grove town- 
ship. Jordan creek is there cutting into its left bank, which 
is sixty feet high. This is composed mostly of bowlder clay, 
which is dark blue below and changes to yellow above. 
Occasionally, as near a creek west of Minden, and also near 
Avoca, the dark bowlder clay is seen to be cut by wide leached 
joints, above whieh it is partly oxidized and yellow. Very 
frequently there are calcareous concretions and pockets of 
white calcareous flour in the upper yellow till. This is par- 
ticularly frequent along the leached and discolored joints. 
Compared with the till alone the Mississippi there has 
been less leaching of the surface under the loess in this 
region. The till here is frequently calcareous up to the base 
of the loess, and at times has a remarkably fresh aspect. 
While in the vicinity of the Mississippi the Kansan till is 
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thoroughly leached under the loess, so that its limestone and 
dolomite, and even its diabase pebbles may be wholly 
removed from the upper four or five feet of the till, it is sel- 
dom that some limestone pebbles are not present at the very 
top of the bowlder clay in this county. The clay itself is 
usually caleareous to within two or three feet of the surface, 
and quite often up to the very top. In some places there has 
even been an accumulation of calcareous material in the 
upper part of the till in the form of concretions and pockets 
of flour-like calcite, as already stated. 

Whether the till found in this county represents the depos- 
its of one or more ice incursions, is a question which cannot 
be settled from the evidence at hand. In the exposures 
which the author has seen there is nothing to indicate that 
there is more than one drift sheet, unless it be a single 
obscure instance in a railroad cut in the Se. ¢ of See. 13 of 
Layton township, where a leached drift seems to be overlain 
by a few feet of yellow calcareous bowlder clay. From some 
wells the makers report red bowlder clay lying under blue 
till. This may indicate a weathered surface of an older drift 
sheet, but it may also be explained as due to changes brought 
about by percolating ground water, following lines of easy 
penetration. 

Some evidence bearing on the question of the single or 
multiple origin of the till in this region was sought in a some- 
what extended series of examinations of the erratics of the 
bowlder clay. Thirty-six samples of one hundred pebbles 
each were obtained from different places in the county and 
from different levels in the drift. Ten of these samples were 
from the lower part of the bowlder clay, not far above the 
underlying bed rock; sixteen samples were taken farther up 
from the’base of the till, but not near its upper surface; and 
ten were taken from that part of the unleached till which lies 
next under the loess. These pebbles measured about one-third 
of an inch in diameter, and were collected in such a way as 
to make them represent the different kinds of rock in the 
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relative numerical abundance in which they occur in the 
drift. Averaging the proportions for each kind in the three 
groups, from the lower, the middle, and the upper part of the 
drift, it appears that the admixture of the different varieties 
of rock in the three groups is very much alike. 

TABLE SHOWING THE AVERAGE PER CENT OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF ROCKS REP- 


RESENTED AMONG PEBBLES ABOUT ONE-THIRD OF AN INCH IN DIAMETER IN 
THE BOWLDER CLAY OF POTTAWATTAMIE COUNTY. 


o 

~ ' —— = o 

Sau |Kesslgag | 3 

fog no FE ol” eo a x, 

S= gels goslses=| 
KINDS OF ROCKS. Dipee louse 2825 ae 
So en oO esas sf oe 
Bo a rl 8 w/x oa 
BET iseck|S8er| 32 
PSHs|> Sas sSs| 58 

q < < < 
UAE Zier es io osu ee choo ent eee 4 4.0 3.6 4.2 3.9 
COU ET UA: Heme pear cae Met Cae Oe a ieihert eee 440 13.2 12.7 13.5 
Groenstoner weiss ae cabctnicie nerewie eine Meisseers 29 3.9 4.6 3.8 
Hornblendeirock ss tsssccse aoeticn (ee sitaee chee te 1.5 9 Sif 1.0 
GhISHS Pert cewtcrc ste tbls octoplaceeetinke esas. ie haber Lor 1.0 8 1.0 
SIGHS Sa GBR ISS tee on Eae oe ae canelee Der Mee cae |repormneae pel 2 =i 
SOLS). doito tae Rab bie COON. FEROS Sc ECO OOO ney ace eer 4 8 2 
RPUSIILILOUY vernrurest ate ere tee lay ene ieee Oe Onli el he ms es Miandad 2 sil 
Mino ne iite sires Lea ara Relceok. wees olnie om all decors. © me a |e reece orerei ey HITS 
aa Oe oe eat netics storie Gatton « eta Vera tes eae 12.8 16.3 19.8 16.3 
Koweenawantl eruptivel.:. .oc0. dec secu ese ces .2 4 3 3 
LOVOHG CTW a irc. Echo EREERG SARC Dicheytes Brita CaE Dee irene ane S| Raters actos tire: 
Rovpbyritic=erupliviersars Aer. gem wij oe 2 aoe AICS iieesynerotets si tr. 
QUAI ZIte rast eee One cients sates 2.6 1.5 2.2 2.1 
STOUR QUAN ALEC resent cle mie es tetenad, © & dials dkons jele oce%eze 1.5 2.9 2.6 2.3 
1D y0) Vey Lites Siem see oon ere ore ea Mv Gar ae 3.1 4.2 
(CYCLE SARS G AHN nu CACORE ek Farce paneer ras 5.7 Dex 6.3 6.2 
MIME STON Gre ae acsnee hee RG, oe as ae Gyno 31.6 35. | 35.8 84.2 
Slots maracctacas caekeayhiots waaencieds adler Niis 2.6 se 3 all 
EAYRALO Stee oom others te ania tages ecietos eaekae wtoey 8 POE Ae as 3 
Glay-ironstone:...0. 6.05 5.2. Neri aie RIPE =) 2.9 il 1.6 
SATUS LONG trier tase ete ieee sac mien onto nS) tees ; 2 4 3 3 
INT ODER ARS ee rater eee HLS come cein Guatares 5.3 2.3 16 3.1 
PSG MLOR yee ele ronnare Rrigs oS aha aToR eG eae tence en 3.9 4.38 2.4 3.5 
ES ESEOM EN?) eee gerste wrk. eis ieee ar ede dota lorctahe! ists acct rns pete 2 2 2 
STICHIOGW.OOCri es cla aei etnies Citak hes misono vies bt Alls (ll ahaa easel taeer cre ns tie 


It will be seen from this table of averages that there is no 


marked difference between the pebbles of the deeper drift and 
those of the upper drift. There is a slight increase of granite 
and of hornblende rock, schists, dolomite, and Niobrara shale 
toward the base of the drift, and a slight decrease in the same 
direction of greenstone, diabase, limestone, syenite, and slate. 


20 
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But this difference is altogether too insignificant to be re- 
garded as necessarily indicating a difference in origin of the 
upper and the lower parts of the till. Negative evidence is, 
however, of little value on this point, for if there have been 
separate ice incursions here these may have come so nearly from 
the same direction each time that the erratics of the resulting 
deposits would be the same in each case. 

The dark blue bowlder clay seen in deep exposures is in all 
probability identical with the so-called pre-Kansan drift of the 
south and southeastern part of the state. It resembles the 
latter in its field appearance, color, toughness, structure, and 
position, resting as it does on the bed rock. Even the decayed 
vegetation, which is so characteristic of the pre-Kansan else- 
where, is not lacking here, though it is less abundant. The 
ice sheet which deposited the Kansan drift, possibly never 
extended as far west as this region. If the yellow till which 
is seen in the more superficial exposures is not merely a 
modified form of the lower and darker till, it may prove to 
belong to the [owan age.* 

Valley Drift Gravel.—In the bluffs bordering -the larger 
stream valleys the till is often capped by more or less gravel 
and sand. Nearly all of the sand and gravel pits which have 
been worked in the county belong to this class. These 
deposits are evidently of glacial origin, for in some places 
they are seen to be interbedded with lentils and layers of 
bowlder clay, or overlain by thesame. The greatest develop- 
ment of glacial gravel and sand is under the loess along the 
bluffs of the Missouri river, especially north of Kane town- 
ship. They frequently reach a thickness of twenty to thirty 
feet, and have in many places been cemented into a solid 
mortar rock by percolating caleareous water which drains 
through this open stratum from the uplands back of the river. 
Along the West Nishnabotna these gravels have a much 
smaller development, but present the same characters. Some 


*See the Moraines of Southeastern South Dakota and their attendant deposits, J. E. Todd, 
Bull: 158;-U S.:sGars: 
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are seen about fifty or sixty feet above the flood plain in the 
west bluff three miles south of Avoca. 

Without wishing to express it as a mature conclusion, the 
author is inclined to the view that these deposits represent 
the work of the present streams at a time when their course 
was first marked out on the stagnant ice field which brought 
the underlying bowlder clay. These streams may then have 
followed open valleys or extensive tunnels in the ice. In 
either case there would be opportunity for the ice to float out 
and deposit some till with the stream gravel. Another 
feature of these deposits, not mentioned above, is the pres- 
ence, in some places, of sharply and clearly cut joints and 
faults that follow numerous straight and intersecting plains 
in the gravel and sand. Such faulting could hardly have 
taken place in this unconsolidated and heterogeneous material 
unless it was frozen at the time. A conspicuous instance of 
complex faulting of this kind was observed in a gravel pit 
just south of Loveland station. 

The Gumbo or Red Clay. Many well diggers report what 
they call a ‘“‘red clay”’ as resting on the till of the uplands. 
It is said to be as much as forty feet in thickness, but may be 
much less than this, or it may be entirely absent. They 
usually describe it as being without pebbles. In the north 
part of the county there is often a brownish-colored, tough, 
silt-like deposit associated with the upper surface of the till 
and lying under the loess. It is more sticky and clayey in its 
physical aspects than the latter and resembles the gumbo 
described by Leverett in the Mississippi region. Sometimes 
it is gray in color and quite like the loess, but it is always 
more impervious to water than that formation. More often 
it resembles what is usually called a joint clay, breaking up 
when dying into a number of small angular fragments. In 
some places it changes downward into bowlder clay and at 
other places it seems to be continuous upward with the loess. 
In the former case it frequently contains drift pebbles. Even 
when resembling the loess, it is seen to contain an occasional 
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small pebble. Everywhere it is thoroughly leached and free 
from caleareous material, giving no response to acid. Inone 
instance it was seen to contain small globular concretions of 
impure manganese oxide, like those found in the gumbo and 
the white clay in Illinois. In its mechanical composition it 
usually resembles the loess quite closely, so that more than 
ninety-five per cent may be said to consist of loess This will 
be clear from the following table of analyses: 


TABLE SHOWING PERCENTAGES OF MATERIALS OF DIFFERENT GRADES OF COARSENESS IN SAMPLES OF LOESS AND OF GUMBO. 


MATERIALS COMPOSING LOESS AND GUMBO. 
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Excepting the samples which evidently consist of leached 
bowlder clay (Nos. 1, 2, and 3), the main difference between 
the loess and the gumbo is the presence, in the latter, of small 
pebbles and sand, and of about one or two per cent of exceed- 
ingly fine particles measuring less than one two-hundred-and 
fifty-sixths of a millimeter in diameter. The latter consists 
largely of oxide of iron, and it is evidently this ingredient 
which renders the deposit comparatively sticky and imper- 
vious to water. A dry lump when moistened absorbs. the 
liquid and swells up visibly. 

Natural exposures of the gumbo occur mostly in the creek 
valleys, and it is not always possible to distinguish it from the 
loess, into which it apparently frequently graduates. When 
it is laid bare and exposed to the action of erosive agencies, 
the fine sand which it contains is apt to be left behind on the 
surface in white streaks along the rills, and this sometimes 
gives it a characteristic appearance. At other times its 
presence is indicated by the growth of some small Scirpus or 
other plants requiring moist ground. 

It would be premature at the present time to express any 
opinion as to the origin of this deposit. Probably it is mostly 
an old loess, which has been clogged up by interstitial deposi- 
tion of fine ferrugiuous material through the agency of the 
ground water. Perhaps it isin part a fluviatile deposit, made 
at a time of semi-stagnant drainage, or possibly it is of varied 
origin, being in some places a surface wash, or a disintegra- 
tion product derived from the underlying bowlder clay, and at 
other places a modified upland loess, ora river silt. Onsome 
low uplands, which border the West Nishnabotna valley nortb- 
west of Macedonia, the loess quite closely resembles the 
gumbo. Much more extensive observations will be needed to 
make out the full history of the gumbo. So faras the author 
knows it contains no fossils in this county. 

The Loess.—The loess is the latest and uppermost deposit 
on the uplands. It consists of dust, or silt, of very uniform 
texture, sixty per cent of its bulk being made up of particles 
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which have a diameter ranging from one-sixteenth to one- 
thirty-second of a millimeter, and less than two per cent of 
its bulk consisting of fragments having a diameter exceeding 
one-eighth, or coming short of one one-hundred-and-twenty- 
eighth of a millimeter (see table page 257). It is therefore open 
and porous to percolating water. It usually breaks along 
vertical fractures, and it seldom, if ever, shows any traces of 
bedding planes. It is usually grayish yellow in color. In 
this county there is an imperceptably gradual general change 
in color from slightly more yellow in the east to more gray 
towards the Missouri river. Local exceptions to this general 
rule are found, however. Parallel with this change there is 
also a slight change in texture, the yellow loess being a trifle 
finer and less open than the gray loess in the Missouri river 
bluffs. Calcareous material is usually, but not always, absent 
from the upper part of the deposit. In this area the base of 
the loess is sometimes calcareous on the hillsides, as if the lime 
were left by water escaping by evaporation along the moist band 
on top of the bowlder clay, or the gumbo. It may either be dis- 
seminated throughout the mass of the loess, or collected into 
nodules or concretions, or it may impregnate a layer or zone 
so aS to render it slightly harder than the loess above and 
below. ‘This harder layer is occasionally seen in the base of 
the formation, along the Missouri river. The carbonate of 
lime is here present in, small acicular crystals, barely visible 
when magnified two hundred diameters. The concretions or 
‘‘clay dogs’’ vary very much in size, from that of a small 
grain to masses three feet in diameter. Some of the latter 
are seen two miles north of Council Bluffs. When the calca- 
reous material is evenly disseminated throughout the mass, it 
probably never was disturbed by the ground water and con- 
sists of the original calcareous grains laid down with the 
siliceous bulk of the deposit. : 

The loess covers the uplands everywhere. On the steepest 
slopes it runs out and the bowlder clay or the gumbo comes 
into view below it, but slopes of less than four or five degrees 
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from the horizonta] hardly ever show the till. Its thickness 
varies in the same general way as its color and texture, being 
greatest in the west and least to the east, and changing rap- 
idly within short distances. Asarule it is heavier along the 
upland divides than along the smaller streams. The average 
greatest thickness in the east half of the county is probably 
fifty feet, but it is frequently less than forty feet. In the 
Missouri river bluffs it is seldom less than seventy or eighty 
feet, and it is occasionally as much as 150 or 200 feet in thick- 
ness, according to the reports of the well makers. 

Just north of the village of Loveland, Boyer river has 
lately sapped the bluffs and there is a bare escarpment show- 
ing about ninety feet of loess resting on bowlder clay. The 
lower half of this loess is pebbly, and appears a little more 
yellow than the upper part, in which no pebbles could be 
found. The two are separated by a dark band in which some 
bits of charcoal were noticed. All of this loess is caleare- 
ous, and contains frequent fossil snail shells. It is possible 
that the lower, darker division corresponds to the gumbo in 
other localities, but it differs from that formation in having 
the open texture of the loess and many calcareous conecre- 
tions of large size. 

The fossil remains which have been found in the loess in 
this county are, as elsewhere, those of land animals and land 
vegetation. Peat and wood have been found in the base of 
the loess in some wells near Carson. Peaty material was 
observed by the author in the same situation in the railroad 
excavation near the west line of Sec. 13, Layton township. 
Fragments of wood were also observed in the clay pit of the 
brickyard at Avoca, and in the loess at Weston. The bones 
of an elephant are reported to have been found on See. 34, in 
Washington township, apparently in the loess. The horn cores 
of a Bison latifrons* bave been dug out of a well in the loess, at 
a depth of fourteen feet, not far from the quarter post of the 


* Seen and identified by the writer. 


by 
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east line of Sec. 28, James township.* At Council Bluffs an 
Ovibos cavifrons was found twelve feet below the surface in 
the loess at a point 130 feet above the river.t In tunnelling 
the cellars into the loess hills back of Conrad Geisse’s old 
brewery, on Upper Broadway in the same city, it is claimed 
that a grooved stone ax was taken out from under thirty feet 
of loess and forty feet from the entrance of the cellar exca- 
vation. The ax has an adhering incrustation of calcareous 
material on one side, evidently deposited by ground water. 
The loess at this place has possibly been disturbed by creep- 
_ ing or by rain wash, but its appearance suggests nothing of 
the kind. It is quite typical loess for this region. The ax 
was discovered by the workmen engaged in excavating the 
cellar and immediately shown to Engineer Robert F. Rain, 
who superintended the work, and who still has possession of it. 

The invertebrate fossils of the loess consist of some small 
terrestrial mollusks, with a few aquatic forms. It issignificant 
that the latter species occur farthest away from the larger 
streams, on the divides least affected by erosion, in situations 
which at an earlier date must have had poor drainage and 
which have probably been the sites of small ponds. Thirteen 
small collections of these fossils were made at as many different 
points in the county. These were submitted to Professor B. 
Shimek, of Iowa City, who has kindly identified the species 
represented. His report, with interpretations of the features 
of the fauna observed, is here given in full, and will prove 
interesting on account of its bearing on the origin of this 
formation: 


REPORT BY PROFESSOR B. SHIMEK ON THE LOESS MOLLUSKS. 


1. Center of S. line of Se. 4%, Sec. 18, Knox township. 
Helicina occulta, Say. 1 


*Measurements of these horn cores were taken by Mr. J. LeRoy Oakleaf as tollows: 


: RIGHT CORE. LEFT CORE. 
Largest circumference. ——--...0..-. Pees oe _.. .es+. 28.5 centimeters. 28.5 centimeters. 
Length measured along inner curve...... 60.00. --.+00+ 06 30 oe 29 
Length measured along outer curve SCAT CDOS PESTA i 36 


Depth of inner curvature. ..... ..... ... 
+Am. Jour. Sci. (3) XXXIV, pp. 217-220. 
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Succinea avara, Say. 1.* 
Succinea, TF 
Pyramidula striatella (Anth.), Pils. 2. 
Zonitoides shimekit (Pils.), 1. 

New cut along Ulinois Central railroad, just north of 
Council Bluffs. 
Helicina occulta, Say. 1. 
Succinea, 12. 
Pyramidula striatella (Anth.), Pils. 1. 
Pyramidula alternata (Say.), Pils. 5. 
Vitraea indentata (Say.), P.? Imperfect 1. 
Polygyra leai (Ward.), Pils. 2. 
Polygyra multilineata (Say.), Pils. 1. 

Railroad cut one-half mile east of Walnut, Lowa. 
Succinea avara, Say. 2. 
Succinea, 5. 
Pyramidula striatella (Anth.), Pils. 5. 
Zonttoides shimekii (Pils.), 1. 
Zonttoides arboreus (Say.), St. 5. 
Conulus fulvus (Drap.), Mull. 1. 
Vertigo bollesiana, Morse (?) 1. 
Polygyra multilineata (Say.), Pils. 1. 
Vallonia gracilicosta, Reinh, 1. 

Bluff near Weston, Iowa. 
Hlelicina occulta, Say. 1. 
Succinea avara, Say. 3. 
Succinea, 4. 
Pyramidula striatella (Anth.), Pils, 5. 
Zonttoides shimekii (Pils.), 1. 
Bifidaria pentodon (Say.), St. 4. 
Vallonia gracilicosta, Reinh 5. 

Clay pit in brick yard at Avoca, Iowa. 
Helicina occulta, Say. 5. 
Succinea avara, Say. 1. 
Succinea, 5. 
Pyramidula striatella (Anth.), Pils. 1. 
Zonitoides shimekii (Pils.), 2. 
Bifidaria pentodon (Say.), St. 1. 
Polygyra multilineata (Say.), Pils. 1. 
Vallonia gracilicosta, Reinb 2, 


* These numbers indicate number of specimens collected of each species, and are hence an index 


of the relative frequency of each species. 


+ In all these lists Succinea includes S. odligua Say. and S. grosvenorii Lea. 


At least no distine- 


tion is made between them here, because of the difficulty of separating the younger specimens. Bote 


species, however, are quite common in the series. 
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6. Neola, Iowa. 


th 


Succinea avara, Say. 12. 

Succinea, 1, 

Pyramidula striatella (Anth.), Pils. 3. 
Zontitoides shimekii (Pils ), 3. 
Zonttoides arborens (Say.), St. 1. 
Bifidaria pentodon (Say.), St. 4. 


Southeast corner of Sec. 14. Keg Creek township. 


Succinea avara, Say. 2. 

Succinea, 4. 

Pyramidula striatella (Anth.), Pils. 2. 
Zonttoides arboreus (Say.), St. 1. 
Polygyra multilineata (Say ), Pils. 1. 
Vallonia gracilicosta Reinn. 1. 

A small fragment of charred wood. 


8. Upper slope of low bluff in Carson, lowa. 


Hlelicina occulta, Say. 5. 

Succinea avara, Say. 4. 

Succinea, 11. 

Pyramidula striatella ( \nth.), Pils. 6. 

Zontitoides shimekit (Pils.) 2. 

Bifidaria pentondon (Say.), St. 1. 

Polygyra multilineata (Say.), Pils. 1, (and fragments). 
Vallonia gractlicosta, Reinh. 1. 

Sphyradium edentulum alticola (Inger ), Pils. 1. 


9. Light upper loess, railroad cut, one mile east of Walnut, 


10. 


11. 


lowa. 

Succinea avara, Say. 7. 

Pyramidula striatella (Anth.), Pils. 4. 
Conulus fulvus (Drap.) Mull. 1. 

Bifidaria pentodon (Say.), St. 3. 

Pupa muscorum, Li. 2. 

Sphyradium edentula alticola (Inger.) Pils 4. 


Lower part of loess in the high bluff just north of Love- 


land, Iowa. 

Succinea, 3, imperfect. 

Flelicodiscus liveatus (Say.), Morse. |. 
Pyramidula alternata (Say.), Pils. 1, fragment. 
Zontitoides arboreus (Say.), St. 1. 

Bifidaria armitera (Say.), St. 4. 

Pupa muscorum, \s. 1. 


Succinea avara, Say. 9. 
Succinea, 3. 
Pyramidula striatella (Anth.), St 7. 
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Railroad cut in the divide three miles northwest of Avoca, lowa 
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Conulus fulvus (Drap.), Mull. 2. 
Polygyra leai (Ward), Pils. 2. 
Polygyra multilineata (Say.), Pils. 3 fragments. 
Vallonia gracilicosta, Reinh., 3. 
Bitidaria pentodon (Say.), St. 3. 
Pupa muscorum L.(?) | broken. 
Limnaea humilis, Say. 2. 
12. Deep railroad cut in the divide west of Minden, Iowa. 
Helicina occulta, Say, |. 
Succinea avara, Say. 2. 
Succinea, 2. 
Pyramidula striatella (Anth.), Pils. 4. 
Polygyra leai (Ward) Pils. 1. 
Limnaea humilis, Say. 1. 
13. Railroad cut in the divide two and one-half miles north- 
east of Minden, lowa. 
FHlelicina occulta, Say. 18. 
Succinea avara, Say. 10. 
Succinea, 15. 
Pyramidula striatella (Anth ), Pils, 17. 
Zonitoides shimekii (Pils.), 1. 
Polygyra multilineata \Say), Pils. 10 (mostly broken). 
Vallonia gracilicosta, Reinh 3. 
Limnaea caperata, Say. 6. 


‘‘In the proceedings of the Iowa Academy of Sciences for 
1898 I diseusssed in detail the loess fossils of Council Bluffs. 
The foregoing sets of fossils from other localities in Potta- 
wattamie county emphasize the peculiarities of distribution 
discussed in that paper. Of the thirty species therein dis- 
cussed nineteen are included in the collections now submitted 
and but four species are with certainty added, none of them 
new to the loess of the west. The fossils from exposures 1 to 
9 inclusive are strictly terrestrial, and include two species not 
heretofore reported from the county, namely: Pupa muscorum 
L and Sphyradium edentulum alticola (Inger) Pils. The former 
is now extinct in Iowa and the latter is very rare.”’ 

‘‘The collections from exposures 11, 12 and 13 differ from 
the preceding only in containing specimens of two species of 
fresh water pulmonates. Limnaea humilis Say., and L. caper- 
ata Say. Neither of these species has heretofore been re- 
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ported from the county but both have been found in the loess 
of Iowa and Nebraska. Both species are now found com- 
monly in Iowa, in shallow pools and ponds, the former often 
on mud-flats, and their bearing on the question of the condi- 
tions under which loess was deposited has already been suf- 
ficiently discussed.’’* 

‘The collection as a whole adds emphatic evidence of the 
fact, no longer to be doubted, that the loess was not of sub- 
aqueous origin. B. SHIMEK.”’ 

Terrace and Alluvium.—-Opposite Oakland there is a terrace 
on the west side of the West Nishnabotna river, and some 
second bottom lands are also seen south of Avoca on the east 
side. These are remnants of an old flood plain which must 
have been some thirty feet higher than the present bottoms. 
They are covered with at least twenty feet of loess-like silt. 
A similar, but higher terrace, is seen occasionally along Mos- 
quito creek, as below Neola. At, the latter place loess, which 
forms the upper twenty feet of the material of the terrace, 
rests on stream sand and gravel, into which some wells have 
‘been sunk. Traces of a terrace are also seen on the East 
Nishnabotna, on Keg and Silver creeks, in the bluffs of the 
Missouri river, and along the lower courses of some of its 
small affluents. The most conspicuous instance is in the 
south half of section 6, Kane township, south of Council 
Bluffs. At this place the upland north of Mosquito creek is. 
prolonged southward into a terrace flat, which is about 
seventy feet higher than the bottom land. From aremnant of 
an old terrace north of Loveland, at the base of the Missouri 
river bluffs, just south of the north boundary of the county, 
the following fossils were taken and have been identified by 
Prof. Shimek: 


Helicina occulta, Say. 2. 

Succinea grosvenorit, Lea, 10. 
Helicodiscus lineatus (Say.), Morse. 2. 
Pyramidula alternata (Say.), Pils 1. 


*Shimek, Proc., Iowa, Acad, Sci. vol. V. pp. 34, 35, 
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Bitidaria holzingeri (Sterhi.), 1. 
Leucoochella fallax (Say.) Try. 2. 

Polygyra leat (Ward) Pils. (?) a fragment, 
Unio, fragment of a heavy shelled species. 
Fragment of a bone. 


It is covered by a heavy deposit of loess. Evidence is 
wanting as to whether the making of these old flood plains 
was caused mainly by the former existence of a lower gradient, 
or merely by the over-loaded condition of the streams at an 
earlier period. Whichever is the case, most of the old filling 
of these valleys has been cut down by the present streams 
from thirty to seventy feet. 

The valley of the Missouri river has a filling about seventy 
feet deep under the present flood plain, and there is a similar 
filling in the upper part of the West Nishnabotna valley. 
The lower part of this filling usually consists of gravel and 
sand, and the upper part is mostly stream sand and silt. 
This is well shown in some records made by the chief engi- 
neer, George S. Morrison, of the new Omaha bridge of the 
Union Pacific railroad at, Council Bluffs, built in 1888. The 
five piers of the main bridge are two hundred and fifty feet 
apart, and beginning on the Council Bluffs side, the notes on 
the materials excavated for each one are as follows: 


TOTAL DEPTH, 
Pier A. Silt and sand, 51 feet; mud, 2 feet; sand and 


uid al feet care as eee ia tee ee ee 70 
Pier B. Silt 30 feet; fine sand, 2 feet; tine sand with some 
brush and logs, 5 feet; fine sand, 37 feet...... 16 


Pier C. Fine sand, 45 feet; gravel and sand, 7 feet; coarse 
gravel and sand, 8 feet; gravel, sand, and 


MUG, LOPLCOb meri a ca see he eee ne eee 75 
Pier D. Fine river sand, 58 feet; gravel, sand, and some 
Clay, wl deet sconces oneiee rear 65 


Pier E. Fine river sand, 40 feet; coarse sand, very coarse 
gravel and occasional bowlders of limestone, 
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Some wells in the valleys of the smaller streams show that 
there is sand and gravel under the finer alluvium of these 
also (Nos. 27, 40, 44). The alluvium now forming during 
floods and overflows, is in almost every case a fine silt, very 
much like the loess from which it is evidently derived. But 
it is frequently mingled with a large percentage of vegetable 
matter and humus, giving it a peaty consistency. In the 
smaller ramifications of the ravines it lies as a filling of con- 
siderable depth, and is evidently a wash from the surround- 
ing slopes, which has settled among the rank vegetation in 
the bottom of the draws. Before the land was tilled and 
drained many of these small bottoms were marshy. Since 
then, the streams have cut small channels through the 
marshes and drain the ground more promptly. 


} Deformations. 


The few exposures of the bed rock which are found in this 
_ county show but slight indications of tilting or folding. At 
Macedonia the ledges in the quarries north of town are about 
thirty feet higher than they are along the river southwest of 
the village. This appears to be a minor local tilting. The 
difference of elevation of the main ledges at Carson and at 
Macedonia, a distance of about two miles, is less than this. 
There is, at any rate, a small dip to the south. If the correla- 
tions between the rocks at Macedonia and those at Henton 
are correct, there is also a dip to the west, amounting to about 
120 feet in twenty miles, or about six feet to the mile. The 
general tilting is thus to the southwest, but whether it is more 
to the south or more to the west, cannot be determined with 
certainty. 


Joints. 


That the Paleozoic rocks have a slight dip to the southwest 
is indicated also by the main trend of the joints in the bed 
rock. The opportunities for observations on these are scarce, 
but the direction of thirty-two joints were taken, mainly at three 
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different localities. It is quite evident that these form two 
main sets, in one of which the joints have a general direction 
of about N. 20° W.. and the other of about N. 70° E.. This 
also indicates that the direction of the dip is not due south- 
west but must rather be a little more either to the south or to 
the west. The data secured on the direction of the joints are 
as follows: 


Table Showing Directions of Joints in the Country Rock in Pottawattamie 
County. 


IN THE VICINITY OF MACEDONIA. 


N. 74° K, N. 52° W. N. 65° E. 
N. 83° E: ING OUeE Er N. 13° E. 
Nevo loa. N. 65° EK. N. 30° E. 
N. 63° KE. N, 42° E. N. 80° EK. 
IN THE VICINITY OF CARSON. 
N. 48° E, N. 53° E. N. 48° E 
INE oaks: N. 15° W. Noo ah 
N. 69° E. N 74° E. N. 15° W 
N. 69° E. N. 14° W. 
ONE MILE SOUTHWEST OF CRESCENT. 

N. 35° W. WeDo 18 N. 25° 
Neel oe We N. 55° E. N. 60° E 
Nee N. 30° W. N. 80° # 
N. 33° W. N. 56° E. 


Ice Scorings. 


At Hartson Bryan’s old quarry in the Sw. 4 of See. 14, Tp. 
74N., R. XLW., the uppermost ledge is planed and scored on its 
upper surface. The planed surface is flat and the striae are 
very perfectly preserved except in a few places, where they 
have been etched away by surface water. Much of the scored 
rock has been removed by quarrying, but a great deal more of 
it is apparently left intact under the overlying bowlder clay. 
The direction of these striae is very nearly north and south, 
with minor variations, and correspond therefore with the 
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direction of the river valley. Three measurements gave S, 2° 
W.,S. 2° W.,8. 10° E. This locality is on the edge of the valley 
of the West Nishnabotna river, which here runs nearly south. 
There may have been a local deflection due to this valley, 
while the general direction of glacial motion more probably 
had a greater divergence to the southwest, as already set 
forth. 


ECONOMIC PRODUCTS. 
Building Stone. 


Building stone is scarce in this county. Mr. David Snapp 
has a small quarry in the base of the bluff north of the mill 
on the west side of the river, opposite Carson. About 300 
perch is taken out in a season. ‘There is very heavy strip- 
ping and only some four or five feet of rock. This is a lime- 
stone, which has been considerably disintegrated in some 
places, while at others it is perfectly sound. There are two 
abandoned quarries half a mile north of this one. Mr. John 
Martin owns a quarry located in the Nw. 4 of the Nw. i of 
Sec. 23, Macedonia township, and about half a mile north of 
the village of thesame name. Though the rock at this place 
is of good quality, the stripping is quite heavy and no rock 
has been taken out for some time. Hartson Bryan owns 
another quarry a short distance to the north, in the same 
ledges, but very little rock has been removed lately. Another 
old quarry is located along the north bank of the river, near 
the northwest corner of Sec. 27, in the same township. At 
this place considerable rock has been obtained but there is no 
work going on at the present time. The stripping is heavy. 
In the west end of the county there is some available rock 
under the bluffs of the Missouri river, a mile southwest of 
Crescent. It is a strong limestone, which will furnish good 
dimension stone, in blocks nearly two feet thick from one of 
the ledges. But the stripping rises to a hundred feet and 
most of the available rock has been used. Lime was for a 
long time burned at this place, but a few years ago this ceased 
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to be profitable. Another old quarry, abandoned long ago, 
was in the north bank of Mosquito creek near the west quar- 
ter post of Sec. 21, Tp. 75 N., R. XLUI W. From the fore- 
going statement it will be seen that nearly all of the building 
stone used in this county is imported. 


Clay Industries. 


Since stone is so scarce, it is quite natural that there 
should be a good demand for brick. There are no less than 
eleven firms engaged in the manufacture of brick. Six of 
these are in the city of Council Bluffs. Macedonia, Avoca, 
Carson and Oakland each have one, and one yard has just 
been opened near the east line of the county, opposite Gris- 
wold. The clay which is used is mostly loess. The manu- 
facturers frequently have the practice of mixing some of the 
soil with the loess, in order to make the clay stronger. At 
Carson the same material has been used until recently, when 
alluvium, from the West Nishnabotna valley, mixed with 
sand, has been substituted. At Macedonia, at Oakland, and 
near Griswold, the clay now used is a disturbed and perhaps 
partly washed loess, which rests on alluvial deposits just 
below the upland bluffs. It merges downward into alluvial 
sand, At all three places this clay seems to be quite strong, 
owing, perhaps, to a slight admixture of some fine silty 
material. 

The brick makers in Council Bluffs have succeeded in 
making good paving brick from the loess clay. This is done 
by burning the product hard, until it is almost vitrified. 
It makes a very hard and quite strong brick of dark color 
outside, with usually a lighter core. It is found to be 
impracticable to burn the whole kiln as hard as this, and the 
paving brick is culled from the rest. Some of the brick is 
burned to a medium hardness, and this is occasionally 
selected and used for the construction of sidewalks. Some 
common soft red brick always remains, and this is sold for 
foundations and buildings. During the last ten years a large 
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amount of street paving has been done in this city and four- 
fifths of the brick used, if not more, have been made at home. 
As the farm land in this region is well drained there is no 
great market for tile, and the only place where these are 
made at present is in the brickyard at Macedonia. 
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Water Supply. 


Until recent years farmers on the uplands have quite gen- 
erally depended on surface wells from twenty to fifty feet in 
depth. The water in such wells comes from the base of the 
loess, on top of the bowlder clay or of the gumbo. On the 
river bottoms, driven wells are in general use, and the water 
is drawn from the stream sand or gravel. Such wells hardly 
ever fail, if deep enough. But on the upland most farmers 
now draw water from the bowlder clay or from under this. 
The wells which derive their water from the till rely on such 
little seepage as there is in this formation. . They are, there- 
fore, usually made at least a foot in diameter and set with 
large tile. A good supply of water is all important as a fire 
protection in the small towns, and we find in most of them 
steam pumps with high tanks. The State School for the Deaf 
and Dumb is supplied from two artesian wells about 1,000 feet 
in depth. The water comes from the Des Moines sandstone, 
and at first had a head of sixty feet. An analysis of the 
water is as follows, according to Floyd Davis, chemist to the 
State Board of Health: 


PARTS PER 100,000, GRAINS PER GALLON, 

Silica and insoluble residue....  .981 548 
Alumina and oxide of iron..... 211 128 
Bicarbonate of lime........... 16.524 9.636 
Phosphate of magnesium...... trace trace 
Bicarbonate of magnesium.... 5.610 3.272 
Chloride of sodium............ 12.865 7.503 
Sulphate of sodium*....... ... 95.551 55.723 
Bicarbonate of sodium,........ 20.842 12.155 
Sulphate of potassium......... 820 .478 

Mota Seven ter re caetea eit, cies 158.354 89.433 


At the shops of the Milwaukee railroad there is another 
artesian well of about the same depth. The old Geisse brewery 
also has an artesian well sunk to the same formation. Its 
flow is at present quite small, owing to the condition of the 


*Estimated as anhydrous sulphate of sodium, 
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easing, which is old and no doubt corroded. The water sup- 
ply of the city of Council Bluffs comes from the Missouri river. 
As this water contains a great deal of silt itis pumped into 
a system of settling basins and retained while the sediment 
sinks. When ready to go into the mains the water is clear 
and pure. The following table contains the statistics of the 
publie water works in Pottawattamie county. 
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STATISTICS OF 
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Coal. 


Several explorations have been made to discover coal in 
this district. In the early days the county board even voted 
a bounty of $2,000 to any one who should deliver the first coal 
from a mine in thecounty. So far coal has not been found in 
economic quantity, though some thin seams were encoun- 
tered in borings at Carson, at Macedonia, and in some of the 
artesian wells. From what is known of the area, it may. 
safely be inferred that coal will not be found in sufficient 
quantity for mining. Evidence from other points in this part 
of the state corroborate this inference, and it is quite safe to 
predict that the bounty offered will never be claimed. 
Attempts in this direction will prove disappointing. 


Road Ballast. 


The black and almost peaty soil found on some of the 
lowest stretches on the flood plains has lately been used for 
making ballast for railroad beds. For this purpose the black 
muck, usually called gumbo, is taken up with steam power 
and mixed with coal, which is ignited. The whole mass is 
kept burning for weeks, and slowly changes to red cinders or 
clinkers. This is then hauled away and used on the road- 
bed. Two suitable locations have been found and used for 
this purpose; one in Secs. 29 and 32 in Tp. 74 N., R. XLIV 
W., along the track of the C., B. & Q. railroad, and one in 
Sec, 18, Tp. 76 N., R. XXXIX W., along the Carson branch 
of the C., R. I. & P. railroad. 


Soils, 


The soil of Pottawattamie county does not differ essen- 
tially from that of the surrounding region. The upland soil 
is loess, mixed with more or less humus and decayed vegeta- 
tion. The principal crop is corn, but wheat, oats and other 
small grain are also planted. Near the Missouri river some 
landsare too hilly for tilling, but make excellent pastures. The 
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flood plain of the Missouri is everywhere very fertile, but 
some parts are low and marshy and subject to inunda- 
tions. Some have been drained and protected by levees. 
The valley of the West Nishnavotna is also good farming 
land. The wealth of the county is in its uniformly rich soil. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
SITUATION AND AREA. 


The district mapped and described in the following report 
comprises an area twenty four miles square, situated nearly 
midway the state from north to south, and in the second tier 
of counties west of the Mississippi river. It is bounded on 
the north by Jones county, on the east by Clinton and Scott, 
on the south by Muscatine, and on the west by Johnson and 
Linn. It lies mainly in the doab between the Wapsipinicon 
and Cedar rivers. The former transects the northeast corner 
of the area. The latter, from which the county takes its 
name, crosses it from northwest to southeast, leaving five 
townships in part or whole on its right bank. 


PREVIOUS GEOLOGICAL WORK, 


Beyond the immediate valleys of the trunk streams men- 
tioned, outcrops of the indurated rocks are infrequent. The 
topography of the county, with its drift plains and rolling 
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prairies, presented no salient features to attract the notice of 
the early students of physiographic geology. There is there- 
fore no long list of scientific papers relating to this area. 
The earliest geological survey within the limits of the county, 
that of David Dale Owen* in 1848 and 1849, the final report 
being published in 1852, records the presence of Silurian, 
Devonian, or Carboniferous strata at some nine different 
places in the county. In the survey of Hall and Whitneyt 
less than ten lines are allotted to the county, and these are 
references of a general nature to forest, prairie and soils. 

In the reports of Dr. C. A. Whitet no mention is made of 
Cedar county, except in certain analyses of peat, the whole 
attention of this survey being devoted to other regions of the 
state. 

Cedar county is included in the large area whose glacial 
geology is described by W J McGee in the Pleistocene His- 
tory of Northeastern Iowa$. References to localities within 
the county will be found on pages 202, 218, 223, 341, 357, 404, 
407, 463. . 

The present Survey has already recorded a number of fea- 
tures in the geology of the county. Houser| has written on 
the economic conditions of the lime and building stone indus- 
tries, and Norton{ has noted the presence of Devonian and 
Carboniferous outhers and has described the geological sec- 
tion of the Tipton deep well. 

Thus the geological work already done in the county is 
limited in amount and easily summarized. ‘The indebtedness 
of the present investigation to it is comparatively slight. 
But it is impossible to place here on record the amount to 
which we are indebted to the geological work of the present 
Survey done elsewhere in the state. The mapping of strata, 


*Rept. Geol. Sur. Wisc., Iowa, and Minn., D. D. Owen, Philadelphia, 1852. 
+Rept. Geol. Sur. State of Iowa, Hall and Whitney, Des Moines, 1858. 
tRept. Geol. Sur. State of Iowa, C. A. White, Des Moines, 1870. 

§U.S. Geol. Sur. 11th Ann. Rept., Washington, 1890. 

|| lowa Geol. Sur. vol. I. pp. 199-207. 

S[fozd, vol. III, p. 12r. 

"|[éid, vol. III, pp. 197-200 and vol. VI, pp. 261-262 
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the description of deposits, and the elucidation of difficult prob- 
lems in other counties afford a body of knowledge, experi- 
ence, criteria and methods of attack of which we have 
availed ourselves to the utmost. The diagnostics, for exam- 
ple, of the distinct ice invasion called the Iowan, which have 
been so fully worked out by Calvin in Johnson, Delaware, and 
other counties, have been carried over into Cedar and 
applied to similar phenomena here; and, to mention a much 
less important instance, it would have been far more difficult 
to interpret the Devonian section in Cedar were it not for the 
more extensive outcrops already studied in Linn. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
RELIEF. 


A measure of only about 325 feet separates the highest 
from the lowest elevations in the county. The maximum 
height is attained in the northwestern part at something 
over 960 feet, the minimum in the valley of the Cedar on the 
Muscatine county line at 635 A. T. Omitting from consid- 
eration the trenches of the streams, this area of twenty-four 
miles square forms a fairly even surface which gradually 
rises towards the northwestern corner from an elevation of 
740 feet A. T., at the southwest, 760 at the southeast, and 
860 feet at the northeastern corner. 

Slight as is this relief when compared with the mountains 
of Colorado, or the canyons of Arizona, it nevertheless com- 
prises the various records of different geological agents act- 
ing through times almost inconceivable in their length. It 
possesses, therefore, an historic interest which may equal 
that of the most stupendous scenery. The historic interest 
of an ancient document does not depend on the size of its 
letters, nor are the geological values of the landscapes in 
Cedar county lessened by the faintness of the characters in 
which their story is engrayed. 
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On the north lies a narrow plain which we shall know as 
the Clinton lobe of the Iowan drift plain. This slopes east- 
ward from a height of 900 feet A. T. near Lisbon, to 820 A. 
T. near Massillon. On the left bank of the Cedar a similar 
plain, which may be termed the Tipton lobe of the Iowan 
plain, stretches from the Linn county line to within a fraction 
of a mile of Tipton, with a maximum elevation of about 800 
feet A. T. With the exception of these lobes and an anoma- 
lous area at Rochester where constructional contours prevail, 
the remainder of the county may be described as an upland, 
everywhere overlooking the Iowan plains, retaining in places, 
as near Sunbury, much of its initial level surface, but elsewhere 
worn by long rain wash and stream erosion to a gently undu- 
lating prairie, as about Red Oak, or deeply carved into a 
maze of steep hills, as near Cedar Valley. This is termed 
the Kansan upland, and it will be more fully described under 
the head of the Kansan drift. It stands at 960 A. T., south 
of Mechanicsville, at 900 south of Stanwood, at 860 south of 
Clarence, and at 840 A. T. near Lowden. In Gower town- 
ship its altitude is from 800 to 820, and it descends to 760 and 
740 in Springdale township, a descent of over 200 feet from 
the marginal hills overlooking the Clinton lobe of the Iowan 
drift plain. In Sugar creek township the crests of the Kan- 
san upland are about 800 feet above sea, declining to 760 in 
Farmington. 

The following table gives the elevation above tide of the 
towns of the county, Gannett’s Dictionary of Altitudes in the 
United States being authority: 
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The Wapsipinicon River.—The two master streams of the 
county are the Wapsipinicon and the Cedar rivers. The 
former transects the extreme northeastern corner, leaving 
hardly more than two square miles of the county on the left 
bank. While its drainage area comprises about one hundred 
and fifty square miles, its course within the county is only 
some four miles in length. But even within this short dis- 
tance it presents both the types of river valleys common in 
eastern Iowa and in glaciated regions. Where the Wapsipini- 
con crosses the Jones’ county line, it winds over a sandy 
alluvial plain more than a mile in width. At Massillonit enters 
a narrow rock-bound valley, in which ledges of Niagara lime- 
stone stand thirty feet above the water, the hills on the right 
bank rising to twice that height above the same datum. At 
the Clinton county line it escapes from this constricted valley 
and flows out on a wide flood plain, silt filled to unknown depth. 
These sharp contrasts are clearly due to glacial interference. 
A stream flowing over rocks of uniform resistance will excavate 
a valley homogeneous throughout in width, in depth, and in 
contours. In such rocks, differences in valley width express 
corresponding diiferences in age. Since every stream cut 
valley must needs be narrow before it is wide, and shallow 
before it is deep, the gorge at Massillon must be far younger 
than is the wide silt filled valley above the town; and we must 
conceive that the stream has been diverted here from its 
ancient path to the gorge which it has excavated in compara- 
tively recent times. 

The method by which a river widens its channel in massive 
rocks is well illustrated at Massillon. The Gower limestone 
of the ledges is obdurate in the extreme. It does not break 
into chipstone under frost, and its laminze, though etched by 
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the weather on the surface of the cliffs, remain coherent, and 
the ledges remain horizontal indefinitely. But these lime- 
stones, like all indurated rocks, are affected with joints, or 
natural fissure planes, which here are vertical and distant, 
cleaving the ledge from top to bottom. They form channels 
for percolating water, which gradually widens the joint seam 
by dissolving the limestone along its sides. It is in this way 
that the ‘‘wells”’ are formed which are found on the top of the 
ledges, and are as much as five feet in diameter. Thus by 


Fig. 16. Ledge of Gower Limestone on Wapsipinicon river, Massillon. 


the percolation of water down the joints great blocks are 
detached from the rock-mass. They are gradually undercut 
by the river flowing at the base of the ledge, and when under- 
mined, slip, as is shown in figure 16, fall and at last are carried 
away piecemeal by the stream. 

Tributaries of the Wapsipinicon.—The eastern and the 
northern tier of townships pay tribute, for the most part, to 
the Wapsipinicon. Its affluents gather the storm water over 
the larger portion of the Clinton lobe and the northeastern 
part of the Kansan upland. Pioneer creek flows southeast 
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from the southern margin of the Iowan plain northwest of 
Mechanicsville, where in wet weather water stands in shallow 
pools. It receives the drainage of the Kansan island in Secs. 
1, 2, and 3, Pioneer township. A branch called Picayune 
creek, rises at the edge of the Kansan southeast of Mechanics- 
ville, and breaking through the paha ridges south of the vil- 
lage, joins Pioneer creek near the Jones county line. Here the 
creeks traverse a marshy flood plain a mile wide lying forty feet 
below the Iowan plain adjacent. A small stream known as 
Sybil creek drains the Iowan plain north of Stanwood. Mill 
creek gathers its head waters west of Clarence and maintains 
a southeast course across the Iowan plain and through a nar- 
row upland of Kansan south of Oxford Mills. 

The eastern part of the Iowan plain is drained by two creeks 
whose course is east and southeast. The northern one drains 
the country north of the great Lowden paha, and discharges 
in Clinton county below Massillon. The other, Yankee run, 
occupies an ancient valley whose floor of rock is buried an 
unknown distance below the surface. West of Lowden the 
valley plain is over a mile wide and falls with distinct slope to 
the southeast. A south branch of Yankee run is of wholly 
different type. Rising southwest of Lowden and flowing 
nearly east, it drains an intricately dissected Kansan upland, 
in which it has cut a comparatively narrow channel. The 
same upland is penetrated by the headwaters of Rock creek, 
and south of Bennett, where it shows scarcely a trace of 
stream cutting, it pays tribute to Walnut and Mud creeks. 
The longer courses of these three creeks lie in Scott county, 
and their physiognomy has been described in that report. 

The Cedar kiver.—in its diagonal course across the county 
the Cedar exhibits the same alternation of wide and ancient, 
with narrow and recent valleys shown by the Wapsipinicon. 
Where it crosses the Linn county line it winds down a flood 
plain two miles wide in meanders, the radius of whose inner 
curve is three or four times the width of the stream. Abovethe 
flood plain rise the steep forest-crowned hills of the Kansan 
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upland on the right bank, while on the left there is a gradual 
ascent from sandy terraces to the rolling prairie of the Tipton 
lobe of the Iowan drift plain. At Cedar Bluff the river swings 
to the left, and sweeping against the hills, which here rise 
eighty feet to the Iowan prairie, washes their bases of Gower 
limestone. At the village it breaks directly through a rocky 
spur projecting from the left bank, thus forming an isolated 
hill some fifty feet high and about 1,000 feet in length, which 
rises abruptly from the river on the one side and on the other 
from the wide flood plain. The present channel of the Cedar 
where it transects the spur is 600 feet wide, rock-floored and 
completely filled by the stream. So recently has the river 
been diverted from the flood plain to the right of the island, 
that practically no stream-cutting has taken place below the 
level of the plain, and the farm lands upon it are protected 
by a levee from high water. The walls of the gorge cut in 
the soft and laminated Anamosa limestone are still vertical. 
The extraordinary behavior of the stream in thus leaving — 
the wide and easy way to the west and climbing, as it were, 
over the hills on the east, has aroused the attention of the 
intelligent people of the vicinity, and so striking is the ex- 
ample of a phenomenon not common, that it may be well to 
consider the ways in which such isolated hills on flood plains 
are made. Projecting spurs may be formed and afterwards 
transected in the normal development of meanders. As the 
stream cuts its curves more and more deeply convex, as it 
alters its open curves to horseshoe bends and constantly nar- 
rows their necks, it, at last, may cut completely through the 
neck of the inclosed spur, leaving its former crescentic chan- 
nel slowly to fill with alluvial deposits, and ultimately to be 
aggraded to the level of the flood plain. If we attempt to 
apply this theory to the case in hand, and imagine the Cedar 
as once swinging to the left of the knob in a great horseshoe 
curve, and cutting the present path of the stream from both 
above the ‘‘island’’ and below, we shall see at once that the 
latter does not exhibit the requisite form. Jts longer axis is 
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not aligned at right angles to the course of the stream, as it 
should be if formed in this way, but lies parallel with it. 

Such isolated hills on broad flood plains are found also where 
a narrow tongue of land, intervening between a river and the 
lower course of a tributary, is cut through by lateral sapping, 
the master stream thus becoming diverted to the channel of 
the affluent. If this hypothesis is applicable here we must 
suppose that the small creek mouthing one and three quarter 
miles above Cedar Bluff once fell into the trunk stream below 
the village, and that the ridge once intervening has been 
wholly consumed with the exception of the rocky ‘‘island”’ 
under discussion. If this is the case, the valley of the creek, 
the left bank of the Cedar from the creek to the island, and 
the channel at the island onght all to present the same 
topographie forms since they are all of the sameage. But 
the contours of these courses are markedly different. The 
channel at the island presents every evidence of extreme 
topographic youth in its floor of rock and its narrow and ver- 
tical walls. The others are evidently older, being bounded 
by hills of moderate slope in which rock but rarely appears. 
A cogent fact which contradicts both of the theories is this: 
the valley of the Cedar has not developed in a regular and 
uninterrupted cycle. ‘The depth of the ancient fluvial floors 

.of rock beneath its wide flood plains forbids us to connect 
with the cycle to which they belong such a channel as this at 
Cedar Bluff. 

Other solutions of the problem being closed there remains 
the agency of the great ice invasions of Pleistocene times. 
When the broad valley of the Cedar was still filled with gla- 
cial ice, a superglacial stream finding its way as best it might 
would here and there discover its ancient channel, while here 
and there it would be let down upon some rocky spur across 
which it would cut a narrow gorge such as this at Cedar Bluffs. 

It would be expected, also, that for long stretches the 
ancient strath so filled with glacial ice would be so blocked 
with ice and land waste that the river would be diverted to a 
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new track. Such is the path of the Cedar from below Cedar 
Bluff nearly to Rochester, a rectilinear course in a narrow 
valley cut to a depth of 140 feet in the Kansan upland, bor- 
dered with steep bluffs covered with forests and disclosing 
here and there vertical palisades of Gower limestone. 

From Rochester to the south line of the county the valley 
of the Cedar is of the type described above Cedar Bluff. The 
river swings from side to side of a flood plain a mile in width. 
On the right bank the Kansan upland lies about 100 feet above 
the river. On the left bank the Kansan lies lower, being from 
sixty to eighty feet above the same datum on the prairies east 
of Lime City. 

The breadth and sloping sides of the wide reaches of the 
Cedar are evidences of great age, but in themselves alone 
these characteristics do not imply a preglacial or pre-Kansan 
origin. Valleys as broad in southwestern Jowa have been 
found to be post-Kansan by the geologists who have studied 
that field. But, while the latter are cut in drift, the former 
are cut in solid rock in large measure. Taking into consider- 
ation both the quantity and the hardness of the material 
excavated, and, in especial, the fact that the drift lies uncon- 
formable on the slopes of rock which form the sides of the 
valley, the conclusion is inevitable that the wide valleys of 
the Cedar are at least pre-Kansan in age, and may, perhaps, 
be even pre-glacial. 

Terraces of the Cedar.—These eens of ancient flood 
plains are well marked on the broader reaches of the Cedar. 
They testify to the great volume of water, derived from the 
melting of the ice sheets of Pleistocene time, which once 
poured through this channel, Connecting with the terraces 
described in the report on Linn county,* these benches con- 
tinue without interruption to Cedar Bluff, being more sharply 
defined on the left bank of the stream. A narrow upper ter- 
race, standing about twenty feet above the lower bottoms and 
thirty-five feet above the river is marked by a clean scarp and 


*lowa Geol, Surv., vol. IV, pp, 176, 177, 
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level floor, and its surface is composed of either a yellow, 
loess-like loam, a rather stiff, yellow joint clay, or of sand. 
A typical section is afforded in Cedar township, Sec. 17: 
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The lower bottom land which for the most part stands well 
above the present floods of the river, is about a mile in 
width and varies in its superficial deposits from sandy 
stretches to fine silt and black humus. 

In the narrows from Cedar Bluff to Rochester terraces are 
either inconspicuous or wholly absent, but from the latter 
station to the Muscatine county line the remnants of these 
ancient fluvial floors form a most striking topographic feature, 
everywhere bounding the wide alluvial bottom lands with 
their sinuous and sharp escarpments. Rochester stands upon 
a bench of stratified sand and gravel about twenty-five feet 
above the river, which sweeps southwestward, forming a 
selvage about the hills as far as the mouth of Crooked creek. 
About the town benches occur to a height of twenty feet and 
more above this terrace. These are composed of sand and 
are rendered indistinct by dunes which surmount them and 
by their blending with the northwest-southeast ridges of the 
district. South of Rochester the main terrace on the right 
bank stands at about twenty-five or thirty feet above the 
present flood plain of the river. With a width in places of 
over one-fourth of a mile, it extends nearly to the Muscatine 
county line where the river swings across the flood plain and 
impinges on the base of the bluffs of the western bank. 
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The structure of this bench is shown in many gullies. 
Below about six inches of humus lies a rather stiff, reddish 
jointed clay, four feet thick, resembling weathered loess, 
which passes by interbedding into stratified yellow sand 
affected with the common brownish bands denoting an admix- 
ture in these layers of some clay. 

In color, depending on age and degree of ferrugination, and in 
composition and structure, these terrace deposits agree with 
those of the age of the Iowan drift, and are taken to have 
been laid down at the time of the melting of the Iowan ice 
sheet. 
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Clear Creek.—This large creek drains the Kansan upland in 
the northwestern part of the county. Two branches draw their 
head waters, northeast of Lisbon, from the Iowan plain, over 
which they flow in shallow trenches. Entering the hills of 
the Kansan they soon descend to a depth of 100 feet beneath 
these loess-capped summits. The east fork of Clear creek 
rises south of Mechanicsville on a divide where storm water 
gathers in temporary ponds, and flowing west and joining the 
west forks, takes a southwest course through the Kansan 
upland in a tortuous valley bordered here and there by ledges 
of Gower limestone which reach a height of about fifty feet. 
The excellent mill sites thus afforded were early utilized by 
the erection of three of the largest mills in the county. 
Within about one-half mile of the Linn county line Clear 
creek leaves the Kansan and flows out upon the compara- 
tively low area of the Tipton lobe of Iowan drift, and upon 
this it continues with high terraces until it falls into the Cedar 
at a normal angle. 

Between Clear creek and Cedar Bluff two unimportant 
streams flow southwest into the Cedar over the Iowan plain. 
The western of these is diverted in its lower course along 
the flood plain of the river by its natural levees. The 
ravines of the head-waters of the eastern of these streams 
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trench through Kansan till and uncover the Gower limestone 
at about 800 feet A. T., and in section 14, Linn township, the 
creek has cut some 40 feet in the same beds, the slopes of the 
rock being covered with Kansan till and loess. 

Below Cedar Valley there debouch into the Cedar on the 
left bank three relatively important streams,—Rocky run, 
Rock creek and Sugar creek. These all rise on or near the 
frontier of the Clinton lobe of the Iowan, and pursue south- 
easterly and southerly courses, changing to southwesterly 
when within about two miles of their trunk stream. In the 
plain of Iowan drift west of Tipton, the tracks of Rocky run 
and Rock creek are deflected, corresponding to the south- 
eastward movement of the Iowan ice. 

Rocky Run.—This stream rises south of Mechanicsville, on 
the Kansan plain, here undissected. Flowing south through 
Red Oak township, it occupies a channel about five feet deep 
in a valley lying about thirty-five feet below the summits of the 
adjacent hills. Across the Iowan plain its strath is in places 
bowlder strewn. Entering the Kansan upland in Center town- 
ship, it holds a very narrow, winding valley, which reaches 
the depth of 140 feet below the level of the upland. The 
Gower limestone is disclosed at many points, and on the 
slopes cut by the stream in the rock the loess and the 
Kansan till descend well down to the present level of the 
water. 

Rock Creek.—The Iowan area directly north of Stanwood 
and the rolling Kansan area about Red Oak discharge their 
storm water into the valley of Rock creek. Near Tipton the 
creek bends to the west about a heavy ridge of Kansan drift, 
and again to the southeast along the margin of the Tipton 
lobe of the Iowan. Entering the Kansan again southwest of 
Tipton, its valley is wholly similar to that of Rocky run in 
the same area. Near Rochester it leaves the upland and 
turning abruptly west along its margin falls into the Cedar. 

Crooked Creek.--This name is applied to a stream which 
rises on the flat divide north of Tipton and flows southward 
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through a wide valley cut only in the drift. East of Roches- 
ter it crosses a region where the country rock rises nearer to 
the surface, and here the valley narrows. As the Devonian 
limestones here traversed are comparatively weak, the nar- 
rows are less constricted and less steep of side than the 
gorges of the streams which cross the resistant limestones of 
the Niagara. 

Sugar Creek.—This is the largest creek of the county. Its 
course extends from the margin of the Clinton lobe of the 
Iowan drift south of Clarence, southward to Muscatine 
county, a straight line distance of eighteen miles. Until it 
reaches Sugar Creek township, the valley of this creek is cut 
wholly in the loess and the drift, and over the lower portion 
of this track is a much wider valley than that of the Cedar 
from Cedar Bluff to Rochester. From the summits of the 
Kansan upland one looks across a sunny valley from a mile to 
a mile and a half wide and eighty feet deep. All the enor- 
mous amount of material, a bulk sufficient to refill the val- 
ley, has been washed away by the creek and delivered to the 
river for transport to the sea, and all by the slow processes 
of erosion now in progress. But the age of the valley can- 
not antedate the deposition of the drift sheets in which it is 
excavated. How long is it, then, since these were laid down 
by the Pleistocene glaciers? Long enough for Sugar creek 
to have washed out and away each clay-flake, sand-grain and 
pebble of the bulk which once filled this wide valley. 

At the north line of Sugar Creek township the stream 
passes into a region of much shallower drift, and encounter- 
ing the resistant rocks of the Gower, has accomplished a 
much smaller measure of erosion. The strath at once con- 
stricts, and from here to Lime City is similar to the valleys 
of the other creeks of the county cut in the same limestone. 
A mile south of Lime City the stream emerges upon the drift 
and flows over wide flood-plains bordered by gently sloping 
hills southward across the Muscatine county line and enters 
the old channel perhaps once occupied by the waters of the 
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Mississippi, designated in the report on Scott county as. 
Durant channel. This broad and ancient waterway transects 
the southeastern corner of Cedar county. The course of the 
channel and its relation to the Illinoisan ice have been set 
forth in previous reports* In Cedar county the channel is 
now occupied by Big Elkhorn creek, and is about one mile in 
width and flat bottomed. 

Farmington township is drained in part by two creeks 
which flow south over the southward sloping Kansan plain 
and empty into Durant channel. Both occupy wide, flat, 
silt-filled valleys in their lower reaches and shallow swales 
toward their head-waters, and both lie wholly in drift. 

The tributaries which fall directly into the Cedar on the 
right bank are comparatively short. The most northern of 
them is Nicholson creek, which presents all the usual char- 
acteristics of the smaller streams in Kansan drift. It has cut 
through into the Gower limestone in its lower course and falls 
into the river above Cedar Valley. 

The southwestern townships of the county are drained by 
the three forks of Wapsinonoc creek. They occupy wide 
drift cut valleys with well graded flood plains and well marked 
dendritic system of subordinate drainage channels. Flowing 
south across the Muscatine county line the creek traverses. 
the wide alluvial plain of Lake Calvin and empties into the 
Cedar south of Nichols. 

Sinks.—All the drainage of the county is subaerial, except. 
a short underground course of a storm water stream in the 
southeastern corner of lowa township. This phenomena is 
so rare in this region that it may be described in some detail. 
To one approaching from the south, the sink appears as a. 
normal, narrow, steep-sided little valley, directing its way 
toward the Cedar. In a distance of eighty rods the ravine 
descends some sixty-five feet below the upland. Here the 
water course, strewn with fragments of Devonian rocks, ends 


*Udden, Iowa Geol. Sur., vol. IX, p. 344. 
Norton, Ibid, pp. 410, 420, 421. 
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abruptly against a low wall of heavily bedded limestone, and 
turning to the left plunges through a rock portal about four 
feet wide into the tunnel through which it finds the remainder 
of its way to the Cedar. The entrance is now choked with 
debris, but it is said that the cave, a mere cleft for the most 
part, but in one place widening to a passage five feet wide 
and seven feet high, has been followed a distance of 150 feet. 
From the south, east and west shorter ravines descend to pit- 
like sinks at about the level of that described, nine of these 
being counted in a radius of twenty rods. The longer ravine 
is at right angles to the river, from which it is separated only 
by a steep and narrow ridge of the same height as the land 
on either side. The outlet of the sink was not seen. 

It is characteristic of some of the streams whose courses 
lie north-south that the west bank is both higher and steeper 
than the east. On Sugar creek north of Tipton the hills of 
the west bank rise rather steeply to a height of seventy to 
ninety feet above the stream, an elevation reached on the 
opposite side only at a distance of from two to four miles 
from the creek. Less markedly the same difference obtains 
on the branch which empties into Sugar creek near Wilton, 
on Crooked creek and on the course of Rock creek above 
Tipton. Inso far as the difference may be due to unequal 
initial depth of loess, another problem is added to those still 
unsolved as to the origin and distribution of that formation. 

The Pregiacial Drainage.—Before the advent of the Great 
Ice the drainage channels of this region were by no means as 
they are today. Midway the present valleys of the Wapsi- 
pinicon and Cedar lay a preglacial channel broader and deeper 
than are the post-glacial valleys of these rivers. Toward this 
central trough, here called Stanwood river, the rock surface 
sloped from either side so that in the immediate valleys of 
the present rivers it stands 200 feet above the rock cut path 
of the ancient stream. Another deep preglacial channel lay 
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near the Johnson county line, west of Downey, probably con- 
necting with the depressions found by Calvin* in Johnson 
county, in Cedar and Scott townships. 

Nothing in the present topography gives the slightest hint 
of the existence of these buried river beds. Their discovery 
is due to the well drillers of the county, who, in these belts, 
find that their drills pass through scores of feet of river sand 
before they grind on the rock 300 feet below the surface of 


the ground. 


Fig 17. Course in Cedar County of Stanwood River. 


Stanwood river enters the county in Fremont township, 
and, curving strongly to the west, passes southeast to Stan- 
wood. ‘Trending southward east of Tipton, it follows down 
the east side of Sugar creek nearly to where that stream enters 
the rocky gorge two and one-half miles north of Lime City. 
Here it bends to the southeast, and while its course in Farm- 
ington township is not well made out with the data at hand, it 


*Iowa Geol, Surv,, vol. VII, p. 91. 
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is well nigh certain that it joins near Durant the ancient 
buried river which passes south through western Scott county, 
described in the report on that county under the name of 
Cleona channel. 

At Stanwood the rock floor of Stanwood river is 544 A. T. 
Five miles southeast, at Geo. Kinney’s (Sec. 17, Fairfield Tp.), 
it has declined. to 500 a. T., the rock here being struck 320 feet 
below the surface. Fourteen miles southeast of Stanwood, 
at John Helmer’s (See. 23, Center Tp.), it has fallen to 440 a.T., 
a gradient of seven feet to the mile, as steep as that of the 
swift Colorado. Cleona river, into which Stanwood river 
empties, has a fluvial floor in southern Scott county of not 
higher than 400 a.T. This channel continues, as has been 
shown by Leverett, to the southeast county of Iowa. To Mount 
Clara, eighty miles south of Durant, the fall of the floor of 
this buried waterway is but twenty-six feet. From Durant 
north, by Cleona channeland the Maquoketa and Mississippi, to 
the rock floor of the Mississippi at Sabula, is a rise of but nine- 
teen feet in sixty miles. Stanwood river was clearly a tribu- 
tary of this axial stream, a preglacial Mississippi as it may 
have been. Data are not at hand to show clearly the char- 
acter of the preglacial valley further than the general slope 
toward the trough. Measured from crest to crest, its width 
is at least seven miles at Tipton, with a sharper descent to 
a thalweg perhaps two miles wide. Three miles north of 
Tipton the inner trough, a mile wide, lies 120 feet below a wider 
one, at least two and one-half miles wide, and rising more 
than 100 feet higher. If precipitous walis exist, such as those 
of the bluffs of the Mississippi, in northeastern Iowa, there 
is no evidence of the fact in the records of the wells. So far 
aS appears, the character of the transverse profiles points to 
a river at least well on toward maturity. This is in such strong 
contrast with the steep gradient that the question at once sug- 
gests itself how far the gradient may be due to differential 
uplift. If this is the case, it has not affected to any marked 
_ degree the preglacial channel of the Mississippi. The question 
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is a much larger one than Cedar county, and we need do no 
more than place the local facts on record to be taken into 
account with those from other districts in reaching general 
conclusions for the entire region. 

The channel of Stanwood river is aggraded with river sand. 
At Stanwood it is thus filled to a height of 116 feet above its 
rock floor, Three miles southeast, at Henry Britcher’s, 
drillers report 144 feet of sand overlying the rock, and one 
report names a figure considerably higher. In a few wells in 
the channel these deep sands were replaced by glacial tills, as 
in this section of a well in Fairfield Tp., See. 22: 


THICKNESS, DEPTH. 


ViellOwe layer. sensi owt ei te ucteoseiatcee eur ee teare 30 30 
Blwerclaye COU coerce cee rere constants 12 156 
SE AINE be Sars sarees e Sieh. ORATOR AERA ena ter 10 166 
BIMGrGl Ay secs eon elie e aster ame ae eral 66 232 
SANG COMOC Keto arte atcaa= in ele eee tree cccfaete ate 1 233 


Such heavy sands are found in wells at some distance from 
the central line of the trough. For example, at the well of 
Adam Birk, to the northeast of Tipton, probably two miles 
from the median line of the valley, and more than 100 feet 
higher than it, sand 100 feet deep was penetrated below sev- 
enty-five feet of yellow clay, the former resting directly upon 
the rock. 

In these channels sands are usually fine of grain. They 
could have been laid down by streams discharging the waters 
of the advancing glacier, and overloaded with its silt, or, far 
more probably, a subsidence in early Pleistocene times dimin- 
ished the gradient and thus lessened the capacity of the stream 
to carry its load. 


STRATIGRAPHY. 


The indurated rocks of the county were deposited during 
three long, successive cycles of geologic time known as the 
Silurian, the Devonian, and the Carboniferous. Shales reported 
in a Single deep well sunk in the preglacial channel of Stan- 
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wood river, if authentic, belong without much question to a 
still earlier cycle, the Ordovician, and this age may therefore 
be placed in the list. 

During the long eras after the emergence of the region 
from the sea, an event wholly accomplished at the end of 
Paleozoic time, the rocks of the county weathered to residual 
clays, known as geest. Remnants of this mantle which 
remain can thus be assigned to no particular age. The inco- 
herent superficial deposits belong to a time notable for the 
exceptional development of glacial ice in the northern hemis- 
phere and known as the Pleistocene. 

The areas of outcrop of each of these formations may be 
seen by consulting the maps which accompany this report. 
It will be noted that the larger part of the county is under- 
lain by the Silurian. A much smaller area, lying chiefly in 
the southwestern townships, is assigned to the Devonian, and 
here the rocks are for the most part deeply buried beneath 
the drift. The Devonian limestones are weaker than the 
Silurian and with preglacial weathering may well have sunk 
to a somewhat lower relief, allowing upon them a deeper 
accumulation of glacial drift than would lodge on the harder 
and higher rocks of the Silurian area. 

The succession of the groups and systems of the rocks of 
the county with their subdivisions is set forth in the follow- 
ing table: 


SYNOPTIC TABLE OF FORMATIONS IN CEDAR COUNTY. 


GROUP. SYSTEM. SERIES. STAGE. SUBSTAGEH. 


Recent. Alluvial. 


lowan. 
Cenozoic. Pleistocene. Glacial. Yarmouth. 
Kansan. 
Aftonian. 
Pre-Kansan. 


24 
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SYNOPTIC TABLE OF FORMATIONS IN CEDAR COUNTY—ConrTinugED. 


Residual Clays, or Geest. 


Carboniferous. | Upper Carbonif- | Des Moines. 
erous. 


Cedar Valley. 


UpperDavenport 
LowerDavenport 
Paleozoic. | Devonian. Middle Devonian.) Wapsipinicon. | ry qependence. 
Otis. 
Coggan. 
Silurian. Niagara. Gower. a 
Ordovician. Trenton. Maquoketa. 


THE DEEPER STRATA. 


The outcropping rocks within the limit of the county can 
hardly represent a vertical measure of more than 250 feet, an 
amount inconsiderable in comparison with the thousands of 
feet of stratified rock upon which they rest. Of the nature of 
these deeper strata much is known, both from their outcrop 
in areas to the northeast and from deep borings. One of the 
most interesting of these is the Tipton artesian,.one of the 
deep wells of the United States. The samples of drillings, 
carefully saved by different citizens of Tipton when the work 
was in progress, tell in a savisfactory manner the nature and 
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SYSTEM. STAGE. SUB-STAGE. OEPTH. Bivvilos ROCK. 


LOeSS. 


Glacial till. 


Dolomile,hard, gray and buff, 
with some chert. 


NIAGARA 
CLINTON 


Delaware 


SILURIAN 


HUDSON 
RIVER 


Maquoketa 


Dolomite , G° ag. 


limestones, bluish gray, 
in places argil aceous. 


Galena- 


TRENTON 
Trenoton 


Sainv 


Shale, green. 


SAINT PETER 


Sandstone, while, clean, rolled grains. 


ORDOVICIAN 


Dolomites, hard, gray,¢ rystalline, 


os 
in places arenaceous. 


ONEOTA 


Sandstone, buff, in places calciferous, 
with some dolomihe layers. 


Dolomite, gray. 


Marl s, with puch Ure vs mat= 
ler green and pink, glauconiferous. 


SCS ga ida coe while, hard, 
some sparkling with secondary faces. 
At /§45, coarse, with rou nded grai ns. 


Lawrence 


Marlarenaceous,g microscopic grain, 
Jaucon ferous, green, Gray a nd jp in Ke 


Marl pin ie 


Sandstone, while, of fine Grair, hard. 


CAMBRIAN 


Basal 


Sandstone Sandstone, red, brown ge TEI! 5 


clea 7 Gae ne grain, ard. 


a / 5 6 /y J 


ee 26767 


Geological section of the Tipton artesian well. 
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thickness of the underlying formations. A report of these 
has already been published by the Survey.* 

During the present investigation a set of samples was ob- 
tained much fuller than the incomplete ones used in previous 
studies. Of the sixty additional samples thus secured, the 
larger number were of use only in corroboration of the record 
and section already made out. Several, however, bridged 
serious gaps, and made it possible to correct the previously 
published reports. The succession of formations, their thick- 
ness, and the character in brief of the rock is exhibited in 
plate VII. 


Ordovician. 


According to the log of the well at the tile factory at Stan- 
wood, as reported by Mr. G. W. Sisler, of that village, there 
was found at the depth of 296 feet, and immediately beneath 
Pleistocene deposits, 44 feet of black, hard, tough clay, which 
dried like shale. Any deposit which would answer to this 
description at this place and depth would in all likelihood be 
the shale of the Maquoketa. The conclusion is fairly proba- 
ble that Stanwood river here cut through the Silurian lime- 
stones into the shales of the Ordovician. At the town well 
of Mount Vernon, fourteen miles west of Stanwood, where 
the Niagara would presumably be at its thickest, beds of shale 
intercalated with limestone were penetrated from 300 to 325 
feet from the surface, the main body of shale not being 
reached. At Anamosa, where the Gower is well developed, 
the Maquoketa was found 360 feet from the surface. At H. 
Britcher’s, two and one-half miles south and two miles east 
of Stanwood, the drill was still working in limestone at 363 
feet from the surface at the completion of the well. The 
question must be left in some doubt, with the probability in 
favor of the presence of a shale at Stanwood and its reference 
to the Ordovician. 


*Iowa Geol. Surv., vol. III., pp. 197-200. 
Tbid, vol, V1., pp. 261-262. 
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Silurian, 


NIAGARA. 


The lower beds of the Niagara, the Delaware stage of Cal- 
vin, have not been found in the county. Some of the expos- 
ures in the northeastern part of the county, where the 
Delaware stage might be expected to occur, if at all, carry 
so few fossils that their assignment to any stage is somewhat 
uncertain. But in the absence of the coralline and pentam- 
erous beds characteristic of the Delaware, they are placed 
with the higher stage of the Niagara, the Gower, with which 
their lithological characteristics very well agree. 


GOWER LIMESTONE. 


The Gower limestone receives its name from Gower town- 
ship, Cedar county, where its various lithological phases are 


Fig. 18 Gower Limestone, Anamosa Type, Cedar Bluff. 


well developed, and where it is more extensively quarried in 
the Bealer quarries, at Cedar Valley, than at any other point 
in the State. It includes the beds which have been desig- 
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nated as the Anamosa in the earlier reports of the Survey, 
together with those long known as the LeClaire. The former 
phase consists of soft, laminated, light buff, granular lime- 
stones with gentle quaquaversal dips, and often approximately 
horizontal. The texture is porous or vesicular, and the lustre 
dull, relieved by occasional shining facets of minute crystals. 
Bedding planes are even and parallel, and commonly the rock 
quarries to dimension stone a foot or less in thickness. Joints 
are distant and vertical. Fossils are exceedingly rare. Fu- 
coid markings are sometimes seen, and surfaces are not 
infrequently covered with small, rod-like, flexuous bodies, 
whose nature is a matter of conjecture. 

Found in immediate connection with the Anamosa are beds 
so different that they were long supposed to belong to a dis- 
tinct and earlier stage, named the LeClaire. Hall, indeed, 
who assigned it its name, placed these two phases in different 
geological series, referring the LeClaire to the Niagara and 
the Anamosa to the Onondaga Salt Group. 

The LeClaire facies is a hard, brittle, gray or bluish gray 
limestone, sometimes oxidized to buff. It is subcrystalline, 
and in places of trachytic harshness on account of vesicu- 
larity due to the removal of minute fossils. Moulds and casts 
of fossils abound. These are often gregarious, and while no 
complete list of species has been made out, the fauna is known 
to represent that of the Gault of Canada. 

The LeClaire occurs in places in mounds fifty feet high and 
over, in which little semblance of stratification is to be seen. 
Here the rock is brecciated or conglomeratic. The matrix 
may be so nearly of the same color and texture as the frag- 
ments, that it is with difficulty that the real nature of the. 
massif is made out, or it may consist of a buff, friable, granu- 
lar limestone sand, distinctly impairing the value of the out- 
erop, both for lime kiln and for crusher. On the sides and 
upper surface of these mounds stratification planes are usually 
seen dipping outward in either direction at high angles. At 
first obscure, inconstant, and blending with the lumpy rock 
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of the mounds, these bedding planes become comparatively 
well defined as they pass outward. This is illustrated in 
plate VIII., taken from the lime quarry at Cedar Valley, and 
is typical of many exposures in several counties. 

A second aspect of the LeClaire is thus presented, in which 
it is distinctly stratified. Retaining its crystalline texture and 
hardness, it may even rival the Anamosa in closeness of lam- 
ination and evenness of bedding, as at Lime City, where this 
facies is quarried for building stone. In this phase the layers 
may lie as in the Anamosa, nearly horizontal, but commonly 
they are inclined or tilted, and sometimes at angles surpris- 
ingly high. Asarule these stratified layers hold their highest 
dips in juxtaposition to the mounds, gradually decreasing to 
horizontal with increasing distance therefrom. Where any 
considerable horizontal section is afforded, they are seen to 
form synclines between the massifs. 

The forces and conditions under which these phenomena 
of the LeClaire were formed is confessedly one of the difficult 
problems of lowa geology. Any theory deserving acceptance 
must explain the following salient facts. 

The dip is seldom constant over any considerable distance. 
Within a fraction of a mile, or even a few rods, it lessens or 
increases its angle, and changes or reverses its direction. 
Some outcrops lead us to believe that the normal dip is radial 
rather than anticlinal, ¢. e. the layered limestone lies in basins 
- rather than in troughs. Where no great vertical thickness is 
exposed the slant may appear fairly uniform from top to 
bottom, but in deep exposures the dip is seen to diminish 
downward, forming synclinal curves. An inclined layer 
remains, aS a rule, of uniform thickness. This is specially 
noteworthy in highly inclined and finely laminated layers. 

From many observations in Cedar and adjacent counties to 
the east, north and west, the composite impression remains 
that the higher angles of dip usually lie between 10° and 30°. 
But much higher angles have been measured, in Cedar county 
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Agglomerate mound of Gower limestone with bedding plains on flank. 
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as high as 70° and in Linn for short distances 90° in the case 
of small folds (plate IX). 

Layers finely laminated are locally flexed and, in rare cases, 
display abrupt folds with fracture (Fig. 19). 

Inclined strata may alternate horizontally within a few feet 
with brecciated beds, the dip of the separated layers remain- 
ing about the same. The fragmental beds are sometimes 
made of unrolled, angular fragments of massive limestone ; 
while the tilted beds adjacent are finely laminated. Brecci- 


Fig. 19. Massif of Gower Limestone at Lohmann’s Quarry, near Lowden. 


ated beds usually form the centers of anticlines of stratified 
limestone. 

Planes of cleavage are in all cases coincident with fossil 
zones, when such occur. In no case has cleavage been seen 
to pass transversely through a zone of fossils. Even on the 
most steeply inclined bedding planes, fossils lie asif they had 
there lived and died, no evidence being seen of their having 
been swept thither by currents. Thus layers of rhyncho- 
nellas, crinoid stems, pentameri, spire-bearing brachiopods, 
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and of rod-like bodies unclassified are affected with the same 
abnormal dip as are unfossiliferous limestones. 

While the law of parsimony requires that all these phe- 
nomena be expained by as few causes as possible, it is difficult 
to relate them all to any one causal process. The theory that 
these inclined planes are of the nature of slaty cleavage is 
disproved by the fact that they correspond with the natural 
bedding planes as shown by the lie of fossils. 

The theory which at once suggests itself of folding under 
lateral pressure, accounts for the position of the massifs in 
the centre of anticlines, for the brecciation there found, for 
the flexed and broken strata, and for the variant angles of 
dip. Radial dips and the thickness of the strata are diffi- 
culties on this hypothesis. 

The third theory is one suggested in part by Hall, and 
worked out with painstaking fidelity in the Wisconsin field by 
Chamberlin. It has been used as a working hypothesis by 
the Iowa Survey in the reports on Linn, Jones and Scott coun- 
ties. It is here assumed that at the close of the Niagara 
huge mounds and ridges were built on the bottom of the 
shallow Silurian sea, in part by the accumulation in situ of 
corals, crinoids and molluscous shells, and in part by the drift 
of calcareous sediments under strong currents. That these 
reefs were near the surface during their building is attested 
by their conglomeratic character, due to the same wave action 
as coral breccia to-day. The fact that massifs are commonly 
highly fossiliferous is thus explained, as is the steepness of 
their slopes, and the intercalation on the sides with bedded 
deposits. That the shore was distant is shown by the purity 
of the limestones, their freedom from admixture with clays 
and sands derived from the wash of the land. That the sea 
was Shallow is further implied in ripple marks, mud wash and 
mud cracks, with which the laminated limestones are some- 
times affected. | 

While these mounds were in building, calcareous mud set- 
tled upon their steep sides, forming layers of limestone 
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PLATE IX. 


Lilted Gower limestone at bridge crossing Rock creek. 
Township 80 N., Range 3 W., Section 23, Se. &% of Sw. ¥%. 
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dipping outward at various angles and directions, correspond- 
ing to the slopes of the mounds. With increasing distance 
from the mounds, the slant of the strata would decrease until 
horizontality was reached. Where mounds were in close. 
proximity, steep synclines would result from the gradual 
filling of the trough, in the manner of cross-bedded deposits 
laid on initial slopes. Where they were more distant, stretches 
of obliquely-bedded limestones might be built out from them 
in the path of a current ; and where their influence diminished 
to zero with increasing distance, beds would be laid down with 
practical horizontality. Such calcareous sediments would be 
in places coarse enough to constitute a sand-rock, made of 
cemented grains of limestone sand. Elsewhere the material 
might be so fine that it would accrete to a dense and ringing 
limestone. 

All types of the Gower are thus accounted for, and the 
rapid alternation at the same levels of the LeClaire and Ana- 
mosa. 

The hypothesis fails to account for the higher inclinations 
that have been measured. Under the theory of oblique lam- 
ination no angle of dip could exceed the angle of repose of cal- 
eareous silts under water. While this is no doubt a high angle 
on account of the property of rapid cementation they possess, it 
falls far short of the 70° seen at the crossing of Rock creek, 
on the Tipton-Rochester road, to say nothing of still higher 
angles. 

Even in more gentle dips it seems that there should be at 
least some slight thickening of the lamine downward, if 
deposited as sediments at the present angle of slope. This 
does not occur; even with laminz of a fraction of an inch 
they maintain a constant thickness throughout. 

Nor does it account for sharp flexures, folds with vertical 
limbs, and folds broken at sharpest change of direction. 
These phenomena, observed at the new quarries in these beds 
at the Upper Palisades, near Mount Vernon, are, it is true, 
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somewhat exceptional, and they are confined to small areas of 
a few feet in length. Nevertheless they demand explanation. 

So far as the steep angle of slope is concerned, it is possi- 
ble that on the theory of oblique lamination, these may be 
explained if we conceive that the steep mounds of the massifs 
were sometimes undercut by currents. That subaqueous 
erosion actually occurred in Gower times there can be no 
doubt. The record is left in channel cuttings such as that 
noted at LeClaire by Calvin. Thus extensive slides may have 
taken place, by which large blocks of strata were left at 
higher angles than those of their original deposition. When 
these masses show a curvature, there is implied also a flexi- 
bility in the fallen blocks. 

Thickness of the Gower.—As the base of the Gower is nuo- 
where seen in the county, its full thickness cannot be meas- 
ured. Cliffs of the LeClaire, a few miles east of the Linn 
county line, on the Cedar river, measure ninety feet. The 
Gower is quarried at Cedar Valley to a depth of 116 feet, the 
maximum thickness observed in Lowa. 

Weathering.—The Anamosa stone weathers to thin, de- 
tached laminz, or spalls, but so slow is the process that it 
need not be taken into account in weighing the value of the 
Anamosa as a building stone. Wherever the zone of weath- 
ering reaches any considerable depth, such as eight to twelve 
feet, evidence is at hand that the decay is preglacial, and 
involves immense lengths of time. 

The LeClaire stone, when heavily bedded, weathers to 
deeply-pitted, cavernous surfaces. So uniform is the com- 
position of the limestone, that this exceedingly irregular 
decay cannot be due to local differences in material, such as 
the presence of argillaceous matter. Nor is it proven that 
the pitting is due to local differences in the proportion of cal- 
cium and magnesium carbonate, any spot being especially 
vulnerable where the former was in undue excess. Ona rock 
so uniform in texture and composition, and one which does 
not break down into chipstone under the action of frost, such 
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cavities may well be formed by the localization of agents of 
decomposition. Where a lichen takes root, where a mould of 
a fossil allows water to penetrate, wherever any agency of 
disintegration or chemical decay is localized, there such pits 
will result on a stone whose face is consumed only by the 
detachment of grain after grain. Ona differently constituted 
limestone the face would be broken down before these depres- 
sions would have time to form. 

It is seldom that a finer illustration of honeycombed lime- 
stone is found than that of the rock represented in figure 20, 
on the road from Tipton to Mount Vernon, on the crossing of 
Baldwin creek. 


Fic. 20. Weathering of Gower Limestone, Baldwin Creek. 


Chemical Composition.—The following analyses, made at the 
chemical laboratory of Cornell College, under the supervision 
of Dr. Nicholas Knight, show the exceptional purity of the 
Gower limestone, and its near approach to a typical dolomite. 


BUILDING STONE QUARRY, LIME CITY 
PER CENT. 


@alciumucarbonaten CaCO Nera scnsacm cer eust est ce tee 55.3 
Magnesium carbonate, MgOO, ............ 002s cece eevee 43.0 
Ferric and aluminum oxides, Fe, O, and Al, O, ........ 1.4 
SHUR SOK caqcce coped oiOhDOUOCOUDUEOEGD a ODES tomo oD 0.6 
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BUILDING STONE, BEALER’S QUARRY, CEDAR VALLEY. 


PER CENT. 

Calcium: carbonates CACO mmr crc siete strstr meat arettels ants 56.4 

Macnesiumicarbonate, Mig CO nada. teense cles rore ratte 42.6 

Ferric and aluminum oxides, Fe, O, and Al, UO, ..-.... 0.7 

Silicast SIO yeeies tae aloe naieee coins eae sie temene eet ehatneter: 0.4 

100.3 

LIME QUARRIES, CEDAR VALLEY. 

PER CENT, 

Calcium: carbonate CaCO via. wansi eccrine 51.27 
Magnesium carbonate; Mg COs 22) .mc.s closes siaisieiiiete 48.09 
Hesric Oxide; POs Oe vtornutace as ies eine tier asks ay 0.35 
ey De heres Oy Raa Sa eeanoarny SAeeone bomidond adindae oase 0.225 
99.935 


This analysis shows a remarkably high per cent of magne- 
sium carbonate, about 24 per cent more than a normal dolo- 
mite. 


Sections of the Gower. 
1. BEALER’S QUARRY, CEDAR VALLEY. 
FEET. 
9. Limestone, buff, magnesian, very soft, Coggan stage. 14 
8. Limestone, weathering into chipstone, in layers up 


fougixcin Ches fA ehic. car wiccetak oer aaah cree ae 1} 
7. Limestone, light gray, rough, massive, very vesicular. 3 
6. Limestone, fragmental, argillaceous..:............. 1 
5. Seam of blue argillaceous material extending for 180 

feetialon ga QuarLyclace manne ae wc cee sien etn rome Oe) 
4, Limestone in thin spalls, hard, dense, ‘‘flinty’’...... 54 


3. Limestone, hard, rough, buff, crystalline, highly vesic- 
ular, with moulds of spire bearing brachiopods, the 


spires often remaining in casts.............00000 5 
2. Limestone in layers from two to eight inches, lami- 
NA LEGS Sarvs tenis aerials oi ae Gala ree lela stares: diate nee 4 


1. Limestone, light buff, granular; lustre cull, homo- 
geneous in grain, slightly vesicular, destitute of 
silica in any form, fracture even, soft when first 
quarried, rapidly hardening on drying, bedding 
planes horizontal, even and comparatively distant, 
laminated, joints distant, master joints running 
south-southeast. All quarried for building stone, 
together with Nos. 2-8, Gower stage.............. 94 
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A further description of this section will be found on a subse- 
quent page. The quarry whose section has been given above 
lies just south of the bridge on the right bank of the river. 
Going up stream, we have an interesting series of exposures 
which exhibit the rapid change in lithologic types, structure, 
and attitude so characteristic of the Gower. Ten rods north of 
the bridge occurs limerock of the LeClaire phase at the same 
levels, highly tilted to the southwest at angles of from 30° 
to 45°. Fifteen feet up the side of the cliff lies a layer of 
spire bearing shells similar to those mentioned in No. 3 of 
the preceding section. Hight rods to the north the dip 
has declined to 11° W SW. in a heavily bedded, but finely 
and for the most part coherently laminated limestone, the 
softer lamine being etched out by weathering but not 
detached. Thirty feet further the rock dips sharply to the 
northwest at an angle of 12°. Hight rods up stream 
the rock has assumed the texture of the Anamosa and 
has been quarried for building stone. Vermicular rod-like 
bodies occur on the even, smooth faces of the stone. The 
dip is here 10° W SW. at the southeast end of the quarry. 
For twelve rods the rock is now concealed. It reappears 
with a dip of 12° S SE., declining to nearly horizontal 
within a rod. Thirty rods up stream, at the entrance of 
the lime quarries, finely laminated crystalline limestone is 
tilted to 41° S SE., resting apparently on the steep side 
of a massif of unstratified crystalline limerock a rod 
away. Twenty rods further on occurs a strongly conglom- 
eratic outcrop which passes on the further side into lay- 
ered limerock dipping N NW. At the quarry fifty feet of 
typical limerock is exposed, a hard, brittle, light bluish 
gray, crystalline limestone with a tendency to break along 
vertical planes to long, splintery or rectangular fragments. 
In the center of the quarry the rock is a massif, but from 
this mound there pass outward and downward bedding planes 
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dipping at high angles. The passage from the layered lime- 
stone is shown in plate VIII. The dip varies, the layers grad- 
ually lessening their inclination from 40° to nearly horizontal. 
At the north end of the quarry the following northeast dips 
were measured near the summit, 36°, 38°, 47°, 49°. Here the 
crystalline rock again becomes laminated to two and four 
inches. It is stated by the foreman of the quarry that as 
these layers continue outward and downward, where now con- 
cealed, they pass into granular rock useless for lime. 

Near the base of the section a sharp contrast was seen 
where, in a vertical distance of five feet, were found, between 
typical limerock above and below, layers of soft granular 
limestone underlain by four inches of ‘‘flinty’’ lamine. The 
fossils observed, Amplexus and Favositid corals, Rhynchon- 
ella and one or more crinoids, were of the LeClaire. 

North of the quarry, across a small ravine, cliffs face the 
river composed of semicrystalline, finely laminated limestone, 
nearly horizontal, or dipping at low angles to the northwest. 


2, EXPOSURES OF THE GOWER ON SUGAR CREEK. 


Where Sugar creek leaves the deep, preglacial channel, 
here known as Stanwood river, and enters the region of the 
indurated rocks, in Tp. 80 N., R. II. W., See. 34, Se. 4, its 
channel at once contracts, and from this point to Lime City 
exposures are frequent along its banks. Immediately at the 
crossing of the creek between Sec. 34 and the section to the 
south, Sec. 3, Sugar Creek township, nothing is exposed below 
the Coggan, which here lies eight feet above the water, or 
about 700 A. T., according to the United States topographical 
survey. One mile below, eight feet of gray mottled magnesium 
limestone, in part fragmental, and difficult to assign to any 
definite horizon, appear on the left bank, at the bridge. Onthe 
right bank (Sec. 10, Sugar Creek township, E. 4), the limerock 
of the Gower fronts the creek in ledges twenty-five feet high, 
in which tilted layers are seen to merge into structureless 
massifs. Further down the stream the finely laminated phase 
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comes into view in the Sw. ¢ of the same section, dipping from 
15° to 238° SE., and intermediate in texture between the 
granular and the crystalline phases. These rocks are in some 
layers quite fossiliferous, but with a restricted number of 
species. Eight rods further down stream a quarry has been 
opened. The dip has here decreased to 7°, and the stone has 
assumed for the most part the granular Anamosa facies. 
Twenty feet is exposed of these evenly-bedded layers, which 
weather to detached lamine for a zone of twelve to fifteen 
feet from the surface. Short, flexuous, rod-like fossils cover 
the faces of some of the laminz, and about five feet from the 
base is a zone in which casts of an ostracod crustacean are 
abundant. One-half mile south a building stone quarry has 
been opened on the farm of E. Hinkhouse, and at the same dis- 
tance west, rock at about the same level has been quarried for 
lime. The next exposures are those a quarter mile south, at 
Lime City. 


35 IME CILy,. 


Here extensive quarries have been opened on the right 
bank of Sugar creek, along a circuit of about one-half mile. 
The usual rapid horizontal transitions in the limestone encour- 
age lime and building-stone quarries in adjacent outcrops, 
and a still larger portion is quarried and crushed for railway 
ballast. To the north the stone is limerock, lying for the 
most part in confused or structureless mounds. South of 
these it dips heavily outward and downward from them. 
Twenty-five feet of Gower is here exposed, a hard, gray, sub- 
crystalline limestone in layers, destitute of lamination, vary- 
ing in thickness from one-half to two feet. The rock is 
fossiliferous in places, with moulds and casts of Gower fossils, 
the planes of highly fossiliferous layers coinciding, as is cus- 
tomary, with the dip of the strata. 

Across the small ravine, in which the kilns are situated, 
the dip has decreased to 28° E SE., the stone continuing of 
the same type described. On the further side of a little gully 
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the limestone dips 13° SE., and while still hard and ecrystal- 
line, is now finely laminated. Four rods east a large quarry 
is opened for building stone. At the west end the dip is 10° 
SE., and in twenty paces this has become horizontal. The 
rock does not assume the granular Anamosa facies, although 
it is as finely laminated and as evenly bedded. The upper- 
most layers are of the Coggan and transition layers to the 
higher Devonian terranes. The section is as follows: 


3, Copgantand: Otisilimestones: 4a eee 20 

2. Limestone, hard, bluish gray, tough, ringing under 
the hammer, crystalline, finely and coherently 
laminated, in courses up to three and one-third 
feet, but readily splitting to layers of six, eight 


anditwelve.incheswn. 1. scm ase se ciane aeree 14 
1. Limestone, gray, vesicular, in heavy courses, rough 
SUTIACEC | 1a ec tse Woe eee ie ra Sa ee rae 8 


From this trough of the syncline the strata rise gradually 
to the east, dipping 7° SW. a few rods further on. Ata dis- 
tance of 500 feet east of this the dip has increased to 21° SW. 
At this point, the last quarry to the east, the rock lies in par- 
allel, fairly even courses, varying in thickness from one foot 
or less, the common dimension, to two and three feet. It is 
here also finely laminated and crystalline. The hardness of 
the stone makes it admirably suited to the use of railway bal- 
last, to which it is put. 

At several points along the line of the quarries the heavy 
layers were seen to be marked on their upper surfaces and verti- 
cal joint faces with ramifying, or inosculating, shallow chan- 
nels from 1 millimeter to 2 centimeters in width. The originof 
these was not discovered. The upper surface of the Gower at 
these quarries along a circuit of one-half mile on Sugar creek 
iseven andregular. The structureless mounds, the layers dip- 
ping at high degrees and various directions, and the horizon- 
tal strata, rise alike to the same plane at which they are 
bevelled by the horizontal layers of the Goggan (plate X). 
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4, CROSSING OF ROCK CREEK, TP. 8 N., R. III W., SEC. 23, SE. % OF SW. %. 


This section is of special interest in that it presents the 
Gower more highly tilted than has been seen elsewhere, with 
such dips, in fact, that it is impossible to account for them by 
any theory of cross bedding. At the same time it exhibits 
the usual rapid change in dip both in direction and amount 
and a radial dip which may be typical, though not so well 
seen in any other recorded outcrop. The course of the creek 


Fic. 21. Sketch map showing variant and radial dips of Gower Limestone. Rock Creek, Tp. 
80 N., R. Il] W., Sec. 23, Se. % ot Sw. 4%. Contour interval, 10 feet. One-half inch=1o rods. 


along the crest of the anticline is also worthy of note. This 
and the various dip are shown in the accompanying sketch- 
map. Rock creek has here cut to a depth of thirty feet in a 
dome or anticline of the Gower. This is overlain with twenty 
feet or more of limestones of the Wapsipinicon stage of the 
Devonian. 

25 


e 
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At the bridge the roadway scarps the side of the hill and 
exposes two or more beds of hard, gray, crystalline limerock, 
laminated to a fraction of an inch. The bed nearest the 
bridge is fifteen feet thick and tilted at an angle of 58° S. 
From the second it is separated by a bed of breccia, or scree, 
eighteen feet wide in which the matrix is soft, granular lime- 
stone sand. Considerable argillaceous material also occurs, 
and in one place a stiff, unctuous, greenish or yellowish clay 
so much resembling the pockets of Carboniferous clay not 
uncommon in this region that it probably is to be assigned to 
that formation. The fragments of this breccia are angular, 
unrolled, set at all angles, of all sizes up to fourteen inches 
in-diameter, mostly of massive non-laminated, vesicular, 
fossiliferous limestone, but with some finely laminated frag- 
ments also. The bed of tilted strata adjoining the breccia on 
the south dips 70° S. and is composed like the first of 
thinly laminated limestone, ten feet thick. A hundred feet 
to the southwest, up a ravine, the same limestone recurs, dip- 
ping 48° S SW. 

At the bridge the layers affected with this abnormal dip 
stand about thirty feet above the water. To the southeast 
they gradually decline and also toward the northwest where 
at one point they are seen at about the level of the flood plain 
dipping 60° W. and overlain with apparent unconformity, by 
ten feet of limerock in three or four rude discontinuous 
layers, forming a low anticline. The accompanying map 
makes any further description of the changes observed in the 
dip unnecessary. 


5, LOHMANN’S QUARRY, TP. 81 N., R. 1 W., SEC. 4, NW. \%. 


Two miles west of Lowden, on a branch of Yankee run, 
an important quarry has been opened for a number of years, 
and is now owned by Mr. Lombard Lohmann. Limestone of 
the Anamosa type has been quarried to a depth of forty-five 
feet. Joints are distant, the master joints running N. 20 E. 
The strata are disposed in a distinct anticline. At the south 
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end of the quarry they dip 3° N NW.; at the north, 14° E NE. 
The following is the succession of layers: 


6. Spalls, weathered into thin plates........ ............ 8 
5. Flagging, about four inches thick...................6. 8 
4, Limestone, rough, massive, once used for lime......... 3 
3. Building stone, in layers up to one foot............... 15 
2 Saale sine coo ane 6.0 CARGO ORC. BOC aeh AU O DD ac abot ak 
1. Building stone, in layers from 5 to 14 inches.... ...... 6 


No.4 thickens and thins in a most interesting manner, rising 
as a lens shaped mound twenty-five feet in diameter, at about 
the center of the quarry, retaining elsewhere the thickness as 
stated (See plate IX). This mound is obscurely fragmental 
and the fragments are themselves in places arranged in ob- 
scure layers dipping outward as high as 45°. The upper layers 
of fine grained rock in part pass into and merge with the 
unstratified mass, and, in part, rise on its flanks. The mound 
of rough rock is clearly contemporaneous with the even bedded 
granular building stone on which it rests and by which it is 
surrounded. The phenomenon of distinctly different Jitho- 
logic types of limestone formed under slightly different con- 
ditions in the same area, at the same time, is here exhibited 
as ina hand specimen, and it may well be taken to illustrate 
the relation between the LeClaire and the Anamosa phases of 
the Gower. 

On the creek, a few rods distant to the north, the same 
layers are seen to dip west and south, forming the northern 
limb of a syncline. 


The Devonian. 


The Devonian series in Cedar county comprises several ter- 
ranes which are grouped under two stages—the Wapsipinicon 
and the Cedar Valley. The former, named from the excellent 
section along the Wapsipinicon river, in Linn county, embraces 
the lower beds of the Iowa Devonian and has been subdivided 
into several sub-stages—the Upper Davenport, the Lower 
Davenport, the Independence and the Otis. To these is now 
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added an inferior member, the Coggan, which in earlier reports 
was classified as Silurian. 


THE COGGAN. 


The lithological affinities of this hmestone are wholly with 
the Silurian. It is a soft, granular, magnesian limestone, 
vesicular, often of earthy lustre, differing in appearance from 
the Anamosa limestone principally in its heavy bedding and 
absence of lamination. Under the hammer it frequently emits 
a distinct bituminous odor. Noduies of dark flint may occur 
in it and these occasionally unite to form a thin continuous 
layer. At some exposures it takes on a harder and more crys- 
talline aspect. 

The composition of the normal type in Bealer’s quarry is 
as follows, according to an analysis made in the chemical lab- 
oratory of Cornell college, under the direction of Dr. Nicholas 
Knight. 


RO o8e n eich Bora en I eae 58.2 
Me CO. 26 1:0 .409 £31: eh eroriea i ee 39.5 
We iO sangvAl, O: Tale. cee ue saree, See 0.9 
ST Ox. ss cece eante oo, SO RRR en SL 12 

99.8 


In this dolomite the proportion of calcium carbonate is but 
two per cent higher than in the Gower dolomite of the Silu- 
rian used for building stone and taken from the same quarry. 

In the Coggan is found gregarious a small spire-bearing 
shell, which, in the report on Linn county,* is stated to resem- 
ble Spirifer subumbonus, Hall. Occuring in the Coggan only 
in moulds and rare casts, and belonging to a type of wide 
range, and one difficult to identify in imperfect specimens, it 
did not seem safe, at the time, to refer it without qualification 
to this species. Since the publication of the report just cited 
more perfect specimens, collected over a larger area, have 
sufficed to convince all who have examined them of their 
identity with the species named, a well known Devonian type, 


*Geology of Linn County, Iowa Geol. Sury., vol. 4, p. 140. 
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and one found in Iowa only, so far as now known, in the Devon- 
ian beds, the Otis, immediately above. 

Along with Spirifer subumbonus have been found in the 
Coggan several pygidia of a trilobite. These, together with 
the brachiopod mentioned, were referred to Dr. John M. 
Clarke, State Paleontologist of New York, who considers it 
‘ta species not far removed from the Dalmanites erina, which 
occurs sparsely in the Onondaga limestone of both New York 
and Ohio. So far as the specimens indicate, the species has 
little affinity to typical Silurian forms and its relation to the 
species cited indicates the Devonic.’’ A small cheek of a 
Proetus, an unidentified Conocardium, and a little spiral gas- 


tropod complete the fauna of the Coggan beds so far as now 
known. 


It thus becomes necessary to shift the Coggan across the 
Siluro-Devonian frontier, and to enroll it as the basal member 
of the Wapsipinicon stage. This position is in accord with 
the strong apparent unconformity at Lime City and Cedar 
Valley, where its horizontal beds rest on the highly tilted 
layers of the Silurian. The magnesic character of the ter- 
rane is entitled to no consideration except as corroborating 
other evidence. The Devonian even of the Cedar Valley 
stage is dolomitic in the northern counties of the state. 
Along the forty-second parallel in Iowa the stratigraphic 
division between the Silurian and the Devonian would seem 
to be drawn where calcareous sediments change to argilla- 
ceous, aS at the summit of the Otis, or where dolomites 
change to non-magnesian limestones, as at its base. Draw- 
ing the line as we have done at the base of the Coggan makes 
against each of these classifications by lithological affinity, 
but is in accord with the far weightier evidence of fossils. 


THE OTIS. 
This terrane was first discriminated in Linn county, where 


it is well marked in the valleys of the Cedar and Wapsipinicon 
rivers by its position between the argillaceous Independence 
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above and the dolomitic Coggan beneath, by its lithological 
facies, and by its fossils. It has also been found in Scott 
county in a narrow strip at the eastern edge of the Devonian 
area, adjoining outcrops of the Niagara, and immediately 
underlying the Independence. In Cedar it is less well devel- 
oped than in Linn, but its outcrops are more numerous than 
in Scott. It is seldom that it here clearly indicates its place 
in the Devonian succession, and in only one locality could it 
be identified by its fossils. The Otis exhibits considerable 
variety in its lithology. Typically it is a limestone carrying 
so slight a per cent of magnesia that it effervesces readily 
and actively at a touch of cold dilute HC]. But its passage 
beds downwards into the dolomitic Coggan indicate a larger 
and larger per cent of magnesium carbonate in their compo- 
sition. It is also a fairly pure limestone, and shows no out- 
ward trace of argillaceous admixture. But in several locali- 
ties it is difficult to draw the line of demarkation between it 
and the Independence shale. 

The most common lithologic type of the Otis is a drab 
limestone weathering to lighter tints, hard, brittle, ringing, 
with conchoidal, irregular or splintery fracture, and of fine 
grain. It is frequently crackled and fragmental, the frag- 
ments being small and in apposition, and of the same color 
and texture as the matrix when this can be distinguished. 
In this aspect it is heavily bedded, reaching sometimes a 
thickness of layer of five feet, and is unevenly laid and 
roughly surfaced. Frequently it is laid in thinly laminated 
layers. In either case it may be fossiliferous. These types 
were the only ones discovered in Scott county, but both in 
Linn and in Cedar considerable lithologie diversity prevails, 
introducing crystalline, saccharoidal limestones, compact or 
friable, of various colors, highly crystalline brown or drab 
layers which break with calcite cleavages, layers mottled with 
greenish argillaceous material, and others containing frag- 
ments or nodules of dark flint or of crystalline silica. In 
Linn this diversity was diagnostic of the formation as the 
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boundaries of it were there drawn, and the same variant 
types recur in Cedar at the same horizon. 

The thin-shelled, smooth-surfaced little brachiopod, Spiri- 
fer subumbonus Hall, which, with an obscure coral found by 
Prof. J. A. Udden, forms the entire known fauna of these 
beds, is gregarious in the fine-grained phase and occurs also 
in the granular. It is found from central Linn to the Missis- 
sippi. Since the httle spirifer of the Coggan beds is identified 
with the same species, it is probable that further evidence 
may warrant uniting these two sub-stages. Meanwhile their 
lithologic facies are so different that, as a matter of con- 
venience for field work, they are still ranked as distinct ter- 
ranes. 

The following analysis, made under the supervision of Dr. 
N. Knight, is of a pink, saccharoidal, crystalline limestone, 
a type occurring at a number of localities in the county. 
The extremely small amount of magnesium carbonate will be 
noted, showing strong contrast with the Gower dolomites of 


the Silurian. 
PER CENT. 
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100.25 


Another analysis of Otis limestone, from the Sw. + of Sec. 
25, Tp. 80 N., R. III. W., was as follows : 


PER CENT. 
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THE INDEPENDENCE. 


No exposures were seen in Cedar county of the fine, fissile, 
fossiliferous shale found in a shaft at Independence, and given 
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the name of that town by Calvin. At the same horizon in 
Linn county occur buff, argillaceous limestones, and it is in 
this form that the Independence is seen in Cedar. ‘These are 
often marked by irregularities of deposition, channel cutting, 
lenses of caleareous material, and rapid lateral change in form 
and constituents of the rock. Occasionally the dark buff, 
dingy, impure limestone contains angular, small, sparse frag- 
ments. either of the same nature as the body of the rock, or ° 
of the aspect of the fine-grained, drab limestone of the Otis 
or Lower Davenport. The latter seem to have been more 
soluble, and when dissolved away have left angular cavities. 
Angular fragments of silica are seen frequently, and weath- 
ered surfaces may be rough, with a flinty, angular sand left 
in relief. Siliceous nodules are usually found on all outcrops 
of these beds, and so peculiar are these that they are diag- 
nostic of the Wapsipinicon stage of the Devonian. The 
lenticular masses may reach a foot in diameter, and a micro- 
section shows that they are not composed of flint, but of 
crystalline silica intercrystallized with calcite. The surfaces, 
therefore, where the calcite has dissolved, have a character- 
istic rough and carious aspect, and masses may have a harsh 
vesicularity resembling pumice. ‘The silica resembles gangue 
quartz in the great number of micro-cavities it contains. The 
Independence was thus recognized at one point, Sec. 4, Sugar 
Creek township, in the log of a well driller, who reported a 
number of ‘‘ balls of flint, from the size of a hickory nut up to 
a base ball.’? At Independence, and at Lafayette, in Linn 
county, thin seams of coal and coaly shale were found in this 
formation. Coal reported near Rochester, in a well on the 
farm of J. D. Ridenours, Tp. 79 N.; R. XI. W., Sec. 5, Sw. 4 
of Sw. 4, may belong to the Independence rather than to 
any outler of the Carboniferous. It is said that three and a 
half feet of coal was struck at a depth of 120 feet and beneath 
sixty feet of rock. The thickness of the vein is altogether 
exceptional, unless it includes black shale. The well curb is 
something more than 100 feet above the outcrop of the Otis 
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on Crooked creek southeast, and of the Independence on 
Rock creek northwest. 

The ordinary appearance of the Independence in Cedar is 
a rather soft, buff, speckled, magnesian limestone of earthy 
lustre where weathered, and often so argillaceous that it 
breaks down into a clay. As one of the weaker Devonian 
terranes it is a slope maker, and its exposures are rare. Its 
presence may often be inferred from slopes below ledges of 
the Lower Davenport or above those of the Otis. 

The following analysis of a more siliceous layer of the 
Independence, exposed on Sugar creek, Sec. 3, Sugar Creek 
township, was made under the direction of Dr. Nicholas 
Knight. Macroscopically the limestone was buff, earthy and 
friable from weathering. The siliceous residue under the 
microscope displays a field of minute, angular, quartzose 
matter, with a few larger grains polarizing in high colors: 
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THE LOWER DAVENPORT. 


The lithological characteristics of this unfossiliferous lime- 
stone are identical with those described in the reports on Linn 
and Scott counties. So similar is the limestone in all its out- 
crops that hand specimens from the Volga, the Wapsipinicon, 
the Cedar, and the Mississippi could not be told one from 
another were the labels removed. It isa hard, compact, fine- 
grained limestone, non-crystalline, breaking with irregular, 
econchoidal, orsplintery fracture. Massive in places, it is also 
found in places weathering to thin plates. In Linn county 
it is completely brecciated. In Scott itis but little disturbed. 
In Cedar its condition is intermediate. Retaining here and 
there its initial attitude, as at Rochester, it is in places par- 


tially or wholly broken into breccia. 
( 
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When brecciated it presents the appearances noted in pre- 
vious reports. Specimens are seen where the lamine retain 
much of their parallelism although slightly separated. Fine 
and close lines of lamination are sinuous and flexed sometimes 
in a hand specimen, and compound brecciation is not infre- 
quent. The common appearance of the breccia of the Lower 
Davenport is that of a mass of small fragments set close at 
all angles, the edges remaining sharp and even splintery, the 
matrix scanty and of much the same material as the frag- 
ments, but more granular and slightly lighter colored. 
Silicious nodules occur similar to those of the Independence, 
but smaller and in much fewer numbers. Large blocks of lam- 
inated limestone are occasionally seen set at all angles, and 
where the bracciation has commingled higher beds, fossilif- 
erous lighter colored fragments of the Upper Davenport may 
be in juxtaposition. When massive there is apt to be 
exhibited on weathered surfaces a crackled or fragmental 
structure. 

Lithologically these beds are very like the drab limestone 
of the Otis; and except where the intervening argillaceous 
Independence is present it is hard to tell them apart. Were 
it not for the clearer sections in adjoining counties, the out- 
crops in Cedar would hardly suffice to demonstrate the sepa- 
ration of the Lower Davenport from the Otis and its relation 
to the other terranes of the Wapsipinicon stage. Still, onthe 
right bank of the Cedar at Rochester and south to the county 
line it directly underlies the Upper Davenport, and in one or 
more outcrops is superimposed on argillaceous limestones of 
the Independence. The Otis, on the other hand, directly 
succeeds the magnesian Coggan, and is overlain by the argil- 
laceous Independence. But no single exposure exhibits both 
beds of drab, non-magnesian limestone, the Otis and the 
Lower Davenport, separated by the buff, shaley Independence. 

The following analysis made by Dr. Nicholas Knight is in 
all probability a representative one. The sample was taken 
from the ledge of the Lower Davenport outcropping above 
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Rochester on the right bank of the Cedar. The extremely 
small per cent of magnesia and the comparative freedom from 
insoluble impurities are strongly marked features of the lime- 
stone well exhibited in the analysis: 


SULTCAG SL O emreeecered teres dectueteee inn ane veritne Hie Sas wish eevee 0.86 
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THE UPPER DAVENPORT. 


Where these beds were first recognized under this name, 
in Linn county, they ferm a distinct terrane of a tough, 
semicrystalline, heavily bedded limestone, whose character- 
istie fossils are Pentamerus comis and Orthis macfarlanei. 
This is the horizon of the Gyroceras beds of Calvin, a life zone 
recognized earlier in Buchanan county as the lowest of the 
fossiliferous Devonian in Lowa above the Independence. The 
same beds recur in Cedar at the same horizon, immediately 
overlying the Lower Davenport. The lithological characters 
are persistent, and the same species are found in the same 
relative abundance. The exposures of the Upper Davenport 
are seen on the divide between Crooked creek and Rock creek 
in rare outcrops, and on the right bank of the Cedar from the 
Muscatine county line northward to within three miles of 
_ Rochester. 

The beds of this terrane in Linn county were seen to be 
the equivalent of the beds at Davenport, called the Cornif- 
erous by the paleontologists of the Davenport Academy of 
Science; and under the impression that there was here a 
marked change in fossils, the summit of these beds was made 
the line of contact between the Wapsipinicon and the Cedar 
Valley stages. In the survey of Scott county a closer study 
of the Upper Davenport showed that along with the charac- 
teristic species of the beds in Linn county were others, which 
in Johnson and Buchanan counties occupy a higher place. 
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Thus in the Scott county report the life zones of Phillipsas- 
trea billingsi, and species of Acervularia are included in the 
Upper Davenport. At Davenport there overlies this terrane 
a shaly limestone in which Spirifer pennatus is common, and 
this horizon was made the lowest in the Cedar Valley stage. 
In Muscatine county Udden found it difficult to differentiate 
the Phillipsastrea beds from those of Spirifer pennatus and 
the Gyroceras, terming all the Phillipsastrea beds. In the 
two or three fossiliferous exposures in Cedar county in which 
anything higher than the horizon of Pentamerus comis appears, 
the line of separation between the latter and the higher 
zones was not clear in the unworked quarries and with the 
brief time given to the collection of fossils. The S. pennatus 
beds, if distinct, are but little higher than the Phillipsastrea 
beds, since both fossils occur in the chipstone of the small 
quarries near Atalissa. There is no doubt that O7rthis mac- 
farlanei and Pentamerus comis are here basal in the fossilif- 
erous series, but it is not clear that S. pennatus and Phillip- 
sastrea did not appear at the same time toward the south of 
the Iowa Devonian era, while in the central portions their life 
zones are distinctly separate. It is thus difficult to draw the 
upper limit of the Upper Davenport and the line of demarka- 
tion between the Wapsipinicon and the Cedar Valley. If, 
with Calvin, this line is placed at the top of the 8. pennatus 
beds, all the fossiliiferous outcrops in Cedar county may be 
regarded as Wapsipinicon. If the original line is retained, 
the horizon of abundant Spirifer pennatus will go to the Cedar 
Valley. On the whole, it seems best to leave the definition 
of the Upper Davenport to await a final decision after the 
sequence in the northern counties, such as Fayette and 
Howard, is ascertained. Hither the life zones observed in 
some counties fail of demarkation in others or their strati- 
graphical equivalents are elsewhere barren. The latter 
seems inadmissible, since the horizon of Pentamerus comis 
and Orthis macfarlanei is constant, and immediately sueceeds 
the Lower Davenport, a terrane well marked through the 
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entire Devonian area in Iowa, so far as studied, both in its 
lithological characters, in the stresses to which it has been 
subject, producing breeciation, and in its superimposition on 
the Independence. 


Devonian Sections. 


COGGAN SUBSTAGE. 


1. CEDAR VALLEY, BEALER’S QUARRY. 
FEET. 
5. Limestone, hard, dense, yellowish gray, breaking 


into large, rhombic chipstone by diagonal cracks 
about ovlnchesuapartmen citrine vase cr maeeere 1 toé 

4. Limestone, laminated, of similar texture to No. 5, 
Spalisstorasinehessthickr es: savant terior 1 

3. Limestone, soft, granular, laminated, with minute 
THONGS CONT LOHAN SOCIE , ook bducancoonungs cand ont 1 

2. Limestone, soft, light buff, with occasional lenses 
of dark flint, fossiliferous with minute moulds, 
A EeDES WT KO WiGKOlies 6 copa ou asoouobonegsdenner 

1. Limestone, in massive layers about 3 feet thick, 
soft, earthy, buff, with some flint nodules, and 
with many characteristic Coggan fossils, Spzvifer 
subumbonus Hall, and trilobite pygidia......... 7 


wo 
th 


No.§1 rests conformably on horizontally-bedded limestones 
of the Gower stage. 


2. CEDAR VALLEY, LIME QUARRIES. 
FEET. 


2. Limestone in horizontal layers, not breaking into 
thin spalls, but breaking down into clay, with 
boulderets of disintegration of irregular form, 
soft, earthy, light gray, speckled (Coggan)....... 3 

1. Gower limestone, of LeClaire phase, either in cal- 
careous massifs or in highly tilted layers........ 50 


Se Ree SOUNDER Rem Ul mW Vine Crredan INE 4s ONGINO CK RIE KS 


The thickness of the following members is estimated from 
several outcropping ledges. 


FEET, 
5. Limestone, hard, flinty, close-grained,in part lam- 
inated, non-fossiliferous, in spalls............,. 10 
4, Limestone, soft, granular, buff, in layers 9 inches 
NOONE ong Gardorueoo CO OS BaD aC Oar ror 2 
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FEET 
3. Limestone, massive, granular, grayish buff, highly 
vesicular, with numerous casts and moulds of 
Spirifer subumbonus (?) of larger than ordinary 
dimensions(with layers above referred to Coggan) 12 
2. Gower limestone, LeClaire phase, exposed ....... 1 
1s *Concealeduto creeks. tasmarccteccie ee eter ne 8 


4. TIME CITY, BUILDING STONE QUARRY. 


FEET. 
7. Limestone, saccharoidal, slightly pinkish, laminz 
Upto 4ainchesini thicknesses ee ee eee 1 
6. Limestone, white. saccharoidal. with close coher- 
ent amines. rincae in ae iG re etiees 2 
5. Limestone yellowish gray, soft, earthy luster, 
weathering to layers 2-4 inches thick..,....... 24 


4, Limestone, saccharoidal, pink and yellowish gray, 
decaying into crystalline limestone sand. ‘This 
changes laterally into a brittle gray rock, in lay- 
ers 1-4 inches thick, breaking into rhombie chip- 
stone of dull, earthy luster. In places also the 
same transition occurs in one foot vertical, the 
“sandy” crystalline rock above graduating into 
brittle dense ‘‘flinty” rock beneath............ 6 

3. Limestone, light buff, saccharoidal, in heavy lam- 
inated courses weathering to fine crystalline 


2. Limestone, massive, highly vesicular, with moulds 
of Coggan fossils. All the above layers are 
practically horizontal, magnesian, useless for 
building stone and are well named ‘sand rock” 
by. thepworkimen sen csaitie ne oneee ena ee Bes 
1. Limestone, Gower hard, crystalline. ............ 22 


5. LIME CITY, BETWEEN BUILDING STONE QUARRY AND LIME KILNS 
; FEET. 
5. Limestone, magnesian, more or less fragmental 
fragments small, mottled, dull, earthy buff and 


light brownish. weathering to irregular surface 


caused by relief of harder fragments ......,.. 2 
4, Limestone, magnesian, light pinkish buff, sac- 

charoidal, laminated............. ete ae 3 
3. Limestone, magnesian, crystalline, saccharoidal, 

white or light gray, in heavy layers ........... 5¢ 


2. Limestone, earthy, buff vesicular, Coggan litho- 
logic type, in layers of 26, 18, and 26 inches... 5% 
1. Gower limestone, to railroad tracks.............. 12 
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At these quarries, but a few rods distant from the exposures 
just described, the same beds recur which we refer to the 
Coggan. They are, as usual, horizontal and are thus in 
strong contrast with the Gower limestone on which they rest, 
which is highly inclined, or in unstratified massifs. Uncon- 
formity could not be more strongly simulated or exemplified. 
The Coggan beds are here of light buff color, non-laminated, 
soft and earthy, useless for any economic purpose except rip- 
rap, with strong petroliferous odor when struck with the 
hammer, and contain an occasional minute mould referred to 
the characteristic fossil brachiopod of the Coggan. Layers 
are commonly from six to twelve inches in thickness. The 
upper rock surface is but little decayed, but for a depth of 
three feet the upper layers are broken to chipstone by weath- 
ering, and are covered with two to three feet of red geest in 
which glacial pebbles are commingled. In these beds occur 
flint nodules up to one foot in diameter. The total thickness 
of these layers referred to the Coggan is here eighteen feet. 


7 OUTCROPS ON ROCK CREEK. 


The relation of the Coggan to the underlying Gower is seen 
at several stations on Rock creek. One mile northeast of 
Rochester (Tp. 80 N., R. III.W., Sec. 36, Sw. $ of Se. 4) typ- 
ical Coggan beds, massive, soft, granular, and with charac- 
teristic moulds of fossils, are exposed with a thickness of 
some seven feet, the layers being horizontal, and ranging from 
one to three feet in thickness. They directly overlie highly 
tilted beds of the LeClaire lithological facies, dipping 44° east 
in heavy, non-laminated layers, which extend to the water in 
ereek, a thickness of five feet. One-half mile east of this 
station, and about twenty-five feet higher, higher beds of the 
Devonian are disclosed on a small branch of the creek. 

-One and one-half miles north several outcrops on the same 
creek (Tp. 80 N., R. III. W., Sec. 25,) exhibit the relations of 
the Coggan with the Silurian beneath, and with higher beds 
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of the Devonian above. Here there is seen toward the head 
of the ravines, at a height of about fifty feet above the bed of 
the creek, a dark brown, non-magnesian limestone, identical 
in appearance with outcrops of the Otis at Cedar Rapids and 
elsewhere. In the road, about ten feet higher, occurs heavily- 
bedded granular limestone, weathering white, non-fossilifer- 
ous, and whose facies is not characteristic of any particular 
horizon. Further down the draw north of the road the fol- 


lowing section appears : 
FEET, 
8. Limestone, soft, buff, vesicular, in layers about 18 
inches thick, of Coggan facies. Exposed at two hori- 
zous within a space of............ een He instore ae 8 
2. Limestone, buff, horizontally bedded, fine granular. 
The horizontal face exposed in the bed of the ravine 
shows interlacing weather seamsand imbedded augu- 
lar bowlders of the LeClaire beneath, up to two fret 
in diameter, with small imbedded fragments of the 


1. Limestone, hard, gray, crystalline, of typical LeClaire 
facies, in heavy beds, dipping as high as 30°, in reeur- 
ring ledges to water in creek ..4... ..... ... Siege 20 


8, SUGAR CREEK TOWNSHIP, SECTION 3. 


On Sugar creek the succession of the Lower Devonian strata 
is more clearly seen. At the bridge between Sec. 34, Tp. 80, 
and See. 3, Tp. 79, R. II. W., about at the level of the bridge 
floor, eight feet above the water, rock occurs apparently in 
place, of typical Coggan appearance, and with characteristic 
moulds of Coggan fossils, and about one and a half feet thick. 
For three feet above this no exposure is seen, when there 
appears a thin layer of Otis limestone, carrying, as so fre- 
quently in other counties, Spirifer subumbonus, Hall. 


THE OTIS LIMESTONE, INDEPENDENCE SHALE. LOWER DAVENPORT 
LIMESTONE. 


No exposures were found in Cedar county exhibiting the 
Otis beds in any force. This was the more unexpected, inas- 
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much as this formation is well developed in the counties both 
to the east and the west.* 

9.—The only locality where the Otis has been found in 
Cedar in its typical fossiliferous beds is on Sugar creek, at the 
bridge between Sec. 3, Tp. 79, and Sec. 34, Tp. 80. While 
the section displayed here in the wagon road to the west of 
the bridge is not well shown on account of the weathering of 
the rock and the lack of any distinct ledges, it is yet possible 
to make out fairly well the succession. Nos. 8 and 9 are 
probably a Coal Measure outlier inset in an ancient channel, 
and with this exception the beds above No. 6 conform in 
facies to that of the Independence beds in Linn county in 
their usual less argillaceous aspect. 


FEET. 

12. Limstone, buff, argillaceous, weathering to calcare- 

ous clay, with some harder layers of buff, dense, 

dark speckled limestone, some finely laminated, all 

briskly effervescent in cold dilute HCl., with len- 

ticular nodules of silica having carious surfaces 

from dissolution of intercrystallized calcite....... 18 
11. Limestone, buff, earthy, breaking into rhombic chip- 

stone; at base a layer of green clay one half inch 


CHU Ce eee eee tate er ske csee Merelatiansla ors corte areritars. a pehateahe 24 
10. Limestone, buff, soft, more or less crackled......... 2 
OmeShalemblackwarsillaceOUS= iim aiitidslclsies sts ns sisi a 
SMO AD ASLOME MONO Wer arterts e olcieuscnird ate laisisvolelsrelsiens sioreie aie 4 
7. Limestone, buff, earthy, crossed with parallel cracks 

about three inches apart, dipping about 10° N. 

Briskly effervescent, but apparently magnesian.. 5 
6. Limestone, soft, buff, dark speckled, earthy, dipping 

RE NOS oeeonoe. aeioscelUmed o oagO aon Gar auidawntt 5s al 


5. Limestone, brown, crystalline, non-magnesian, in 
thin calcareous plates, with Spzvifer subumbonus. 


ET ae LISD COS eerie coats ietoiera - etosie eae cite eraene ts 2 
4, Limestone, gray, earthy, dipping 10° N., perbaps 

OVELTVUCNS HO) GlSny. re fy favevae Girls. reece at erese bs aateas elels 6 4 
EO OMC CA] CObmreraere revel afin tieteeiercrey ele spel ever. ores ctstatovenersuevers 4 
Doe SAMDANO OG, OOo oscsoocucds abhi DOO NUS OURGOOBOUd 14 
pen @oncealedstomwateralm CLOG Katee .ctevs os ois cclajserersteleisls10.< 8 


*Norton, Report on Geology of Linn Co., Iowa Geol. Surv., vol. IV. 
Norton, Report on Geology of Scott Co., Iowa Geol. Surv., vol. rx: 


26 
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10. At the crossing of Crooked creek (Tp. 79 N., R. II 
W., Sec. 8, Se. +), there are exposed in the road about eight 
feet of rock of Devonian facies. At the summit lies a white 
saccharoidal limestone, and at the base one of brownish buff 
color and earthy luster. For the most part the rock of the 
exposure is thinly bedded. It is slightly flexed, forming low 
arches. There is considerable difference in the appearance of 
the layers, but all contain so little magnesia that they readily 
effervesce in cold dilute HCl. Among the forms noticed 
are a light gray earthy limestone, one dark drab and crypto- 
erystalline, and a saccharoidal white limestone, mottled with 
irregular greenish yellow argillaceous lamin, the white por- 
tions containing considerable clear quartz in minute detached 
perfect crystals. Carious silicious nodules also occur. The 
horizon is that of the Otis in the layers which form the 
transition to the Independence. 

11. Ten feet above the summit of the last section as 
measured by the barometer there is well displayed in the road 
on a hill a few rods west, a section twenty-five feet thick of 
typical Lower Davenport limestone, non-magnesian, of finest 
grain, conchoidal fracture, and for the most part closely lam- 
inated. At the base lies a foot or so of light colored 
saccharoidal limestone. Stresses of various strength pro- 
ducing more or less perfect brecciation are in evidence. 
Some layers, especially toward the base, are massive and 
finely fragmental or crackled, the fragments remaining in 
juxtaposition, and disclosed only on weathered surfaces. 
There is also considerable breccia of ordinary Lower Daven- 
port type, the ‘‘second phase”’ recognised in the report on 
Linn county*, where numerous small fragments are set in a 
scanty and lighter colored matrix. In certain layers the 
close coherent laminz are sharply flexed within the limits of 
a hand specimen. Here and there are large fragments of 
laminated limestone set at all angles. Another type is seen 
where the lamine are detached and. separated, but retain 


*lowa Geol. Surv. vol. 4, pp. 158, seq. 
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within the matrix considerable of their original parallelism. 
Lenticles of silica occur. 

12. A mile north of Rochester on the right bank of the 
Cedar a little above the mouth of Rock Creek (Tp. 79 N., R. III 
W., Sec. 3, Se. ¢ of Nw. 4) a striking ledge of the Lower Dav- 
enport overlooks the river: 


FEET. 

3. Limestone, non magnesian, drab, weathering to 

lighter tints, hard, of lithographic fineness of grain, 

breaking with conchoidal fracture; in places 

crackled and fragmental in massive layers two feet 

thick and more, here and there graduates laterally 

from such layers into thin calcareous plates a 
fraction of an inch in thickness................... 10 

2. Limestone, non-magnesian, gray, semicrystalline, 
soft, retreating under No. 3 by weathering......... 2 
Une xXposed tomlood plainuot nivier.<.-e. eee 25 


13. Directly across the river from Rochester the same 
ledge appears at nearly the same height. A miner’s shaft 
was sunk here some years since which apparently began in 
this stratum and shows to a certain extent the nature of the 
strata beneath, concealed in the preceding section by talus. 
In position and in composition the following numbers readily 
fall into the Independence, except perhaps the basal layer, 
which probably is Otis: 


FEET. 
8. Upper yortion of shaft, not observed ........... pine wee: 
7 Limestone, rough, brown. crystalline................. 2 


6. Limestone, brown, soft, earthy luster, ferruginous and 
argillaceous, briskly effervescing in cold dilute HCl. 6 
5. Limestone, buff, earthy, speckled with darker spots, 


CHIMP A VOLO O eras See: insets ohare eo ae sie he ae 1 
4. J.imestone, bluish, non-magnesian, in part crystalline, 

MMP ALAC ALUN eee te tolerate orejmeideee te mereartaesast aerate yeasts 4 
3. Limestone, pale buff, argillaceous, weathering to chip- 

SUOM Oe ersctatrtovestepersrraces sient ere epacei wares isiocel syovcreh Gaisiete, ele 3 
2. Limestone, buff, dull earthy luster, laminated, in even 

layers 2 to 6 inches in thickness................... 1 


ieleimestone, wiiteysaccharoidalin ys cece. ces «saci 3 


/ 
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A similar succession is seen imperfectly on the hillside 
where, from the base up, outcrop in different places a white, 
soft, crystalline, granular limestone, a brown, crystalline, 
granular limestone, limestone weathering to thin, drab, cal- 
eareous plates, and the heavy ledge stone of the last section. 

From the base of the shaft is said to have been taken a 
massive bluish drab limestone, suberystalline, with cavities 
lined with drusy spar. A special interest attaches to this 
layer, since it is currently believed to contain large percent- 
ages of silver. By those interested in Rochester, names are 
given of chemists in Chicago and in lowa who, twenty years 
ago and more made analyses of the rock showing as high as 
$247 of the white metal to the ton. The analyses themselves 
are not extant. On this basis there has been considerable 
labor expended and some money in the exploitation of this 
‘‘vein.’’ Besides the sinking of the shaft described, a driller 
was kept at work for some weeks, and several openings have 
been made in the hillsides adjacent. Neither the rock itself 
nor its relations and surroundings give the faintest suggestion 
of any metallic content except pyrite. The following anal- 
ysis, made at the chemical laboratory of Cornell coliege 
under the direction of Dr. Nicholas Knight, is less valuable 
therefore in disproving the local theories of the rock than in 
showing the relative amount it contains of lime and magnesia 
carbonates: 


PER CENT, 

Calcium-carbonate:GaO@s nn... sosacouon ne seek een 8.75 
Mapnesium carbonate, MeO ts (s.5.. 2 see eee 20.16 
Ferric and aluminum oxides, Fe,O, and AJ,Q, ......... 0.10 
SILICA SUA As wore onset abin (atts Ps Shetatecdr tur DROS atats fete ae RE STG 0.40 
Manganese oxide; MnO? -. sacey saecnies cna se 0.20 
99.61 


m4. DPS 79 Ne Ret lE Wo. OE, Ge GaN eres 


North of Rochester a section of special interest is shown 
in the bed and sides of a little branch of Rock creek. Only 
about twelve feet is exposed, but three different lithological 
types occur and in a relation not easy to decipher. 
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The base of the section at the road bridge and the larger 
portion of the outcrop consists of a soft, dark buff, or brown, 
speckled, argillaceous limestone, of earthy lustre, often in 
laminze an inch or less in thickness. These are in places 
flexed, and brecciation is not infrequent, small fragments of 
dull, speckled, brown limestone being set in a matrix of sim- 
- ilar material. In places fragments are of hard, light drab, fine- 
grained, laminated limestone. These fragments are usually 
small, and none of the type were seen near the base of the 
section. 

A few rods up stream from the bridge the floor of the shal- 
low trench discloses extremely irregular layers of hard, dense, 
ringing, drab limestone, often thinly laminated, occurring in 
lenses and masses up to eight to ten feet in length. The 
lower layer exposed is about three feet thick, and is fissured 
and crackled, the fractures being filled with calcite. No brec- 
ciation was seen. Above this, masses of the same lithologic 
facies display considerable brecciation, and the matrix com- 
monly consists of dingy brown, earthy limestone, similar to 
that outcropping beneath. The upper surface of the drab 
limestone shows a bluish clay, a geest, three to six inches 
thick. Overwrapping this limestone of the Otis type, recurs 
the earthy limestone already described. 

The summit of the section is formed of a peculiar pinkish 
limestone, cemented of small calcite crystalline grains, rather 
loosely coherent, which produce a somewhat oolitic appear- 
ance on weathered surface. This forms a lenticular mass 
about twelve feet long and five feet thick, from which a sur- 
face layer of the same material extends up stream for half a 
rod. This pink, crystalline limestone is separated from the 
brown limestone beneath by a thin selvage of plastic, bluish 
clay. 

The general horizon of the outcrop is unmistakably near 
the base of the Wapsipinicon stage of the Devonian. The 
brown, earthy limestone is clearly Independence, of the facies 
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of the calcareous beds at Kenwood, Linn county. The brec- 
ciation it displays has been described under the so-called first 
or lowest phase of the Fayette breccia in Linn county. The 
section at Kenwood, above Cedar Rapids on Indian creek, 
shows on a large scale similar channel cutting and contempo- 
raneous erosion and similar irregularities of deposition. The 
lens-like structures of the lighter limestone are altogether 
similar to those of the Otis limestone as seen in Linn county, 
and its facies and composition is of that substage. 


15. TP. 80 N., R. Ill W., SEC. 4, NE. %. 


The most northern outcrop of the pink crystalline lime- 
stone just described was found at the locality named above in 
a road section, at about the hight of the summit of section 
No. 3, described on a previous page. 


FERT. 
2. Quartz, highly vesicular, resembling nodules in Inde- 
PON GON CO ap igay ni ctalpaee sees lates racy easoreunr eet aye oporees $ 
1. Limestone, massive, crystalline, pink, gray and drab, 
in places forming a fine grained saccharoidal ‘sand 
rock,’’ in places a mass of interlocking crystals 
about one-eigth inch in diameter, In the midst of 
this ledge are many masses and fragments of black 
flint. Fragments are also seen of buff and drab 
close textured laminated limestone. These are most 
numerous immediately below the upper silicious 
layer, No. 2, but occur even to the base of the sec- 
tion. Some of these limestone fragments are clearly 
imbedded fragments. In places on the hill other 
masses seem to be disintegrated portions of a layer 
OTMlenticlomnraraas ee EI Or soa G Ont DENA Hoe co Coe 15 


16. TP. 80N,R III W., SEC. 23,SE. % OF SW. %. 


The variant aud abnormal dips of the Gower limestone of 
this interesting section at the crossing of Rock creek on the 
Tipton-Rochester road have been already noted. In almost 
immediate contact with these highly tilted strata of the 
Silurian lie nearly horizontal beds, which on lithological 
grounds we have referred to the Devonian. On the right 
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bank of the creek and above the bridge the following sequence 
1S seen: 
FEET. 
3. Limestone, massive, macrocrystalline, rough surfaced 
on weathering, buff, rapidly effervescent in cold 


dilute acid, dipping from 5° to 10° SE.............. 3 
RMN OL SESS OSC Cate rtency, eycts ciavexcraisra aiaia, cis sia sets ne aoe tele w) Sistulerooare 4 
1. Dolomite (Gower), laminated, crystalline, lying at 

angles exceeding 45° to creek, estimated.,......... 30 


Below the bridge on the same side of the creek the Gower 
gradually descends and the overlying strata correspondingly 
thicken. No beds of Coggan type were noted. Opposite an 
old mill a few rods below the bridge the ledge is more accessi- 
ble, and presents the following section: 

FEET. 
4. Limestone, briskly effervescent, irregularly bedded, 
in part massive in bed five feet thick, without trace 
of stratification and with imbedded fragments of 
fine grained, yellow magnesian limestone. Abut- 
ting on this in places, limestone, drab and dense, 
weathers to layers about one inch thick. Else- 
where it appears in heavy courses two feet thick, on 
fresh surfaces showing lines of lamination picked 
out in different tints, highly crystalline, pink and 
yellowish green in color. Upper layers are brown- 
ish, macrocrystalline, as if compacted of crystal- 
LUMO OTA ietacrcecpezcteteintatce ators eaters ejersseserentatetefaie eiser ears 11 
8. Limestone, reddish, crystalline, saccharoidal, approxi- 
mately horizonta), briskly effervescent, intwolayers 2 
2. Contact of Nos, 3 and 1 not observed. 
1. Limestone, Gower, dipping 30° S SE.; by barometer. 20 


The facies of this pink crystalline limestone is very similar 
to some found in the Otis at Cedar Rapids, below well marked 
outcrops of the Independence, and it is to the Otis, there- 
fore, that it is referred, together with the various limestones 


associated with it. 


SECTIONS OF THE UPPER DAVENPORT. 


Higher beds of the Devonian than those already described 
outcrop along the right bank of the Cedar below Rochester. 
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At this village the highest ledges seen in the bluffs belong to 
the Lower Davenport. Three miles due south these beds have 
sunk to the level of the upper terraces of the river. The fol- 
lowing section is seen in an abandoned road in Tp. 79 N., R. 
IIT W., Sec. 23, Sw. + of Se. 2: 


SECTION 17. 
FEET. 
3. Limestone, hard, tough, gray, a coquina of minute 
fragments of shells, valves of Gypidula comis, Owen, 
very abundant, ten individuals being counted on a 
surface 6 inches square. Upper Davenport......... 4 
2. Breccia, fragments large, non-fossiliferous, up to one 
foot in diameter, and near surface one noticed 2 feet 
long and 1 foot thick. In several places the matrix 
is abundant and contains sparce, small fragments. 
Bower Davenporinnic. ctr cies ie esciciore oles vate ntoieter 6 
1, Breccia, fragments dark drab and mostly small, those 
with diameter of four inches being exceptional. 
Matrix abundant, coarser grained than fragments, 
and of a light yellowish color. Lower Davenport .. 24 


18 TP. 7oN:, R. Wl W., SEC? 26, SW.% of SE. X. 


A mile south of the exposure last described, the Lower 
Davenport appears at the level of the present flood plain, at 
the base of a hill fronting the river. Three feet are here seen 
of finely laminated limestone, brownish drab, with conchoidal 
fracture, the laminz often curved. On the hillside to the 
northwest an old quarry shows ten feet of tough, hard lime- 
stone, drab and gray in color, irregularly bedded, in part a 
coquina, and fossiliferous. The following brachiopods were 
collected : 


Gypidula comis, Owen. 

Stropheodonta demissa, var, plicata, Hall. 
Atrypa reticularis, Linn, winged. 

Atrypa aspera, var, occidentalis, Hall. 
Rhynchonella intermedia, Barris, (?) immature. 
Spiriter pennatus Owen 


19. IOWA TOWNSHIP, SEC. 35, N. %. 


Here is exposed in the roadway a highly fossiliferous 
stratum, although the number of species represented is ‘not 
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large. A somewhat higher horizon is indicated than that of 
the quarry just described. Spirifer pennatus, Owen, in large 
specimens, Orthis iowensis, Hall in its ordinary form not 
approaching 0. macfarlanei, Meek, Stropheodonta demissa of 
the large normal type, Atrypa reticularis and A. aspera were 
the only species collected. 


20. QUARRIES NORTH OF ATALISSA. 


The highest Devonian exposures in the county are found a 
few rods north of the Muscatine county line on the right 
bank of the Cedar one mile and a quarter southeast of the 
outcrop just described. In the channel of a small creek near 
water level in the river the Lower Davenport appears in 
typical hard, dense, brown, non-magnesian limestone, in 
laminez from a fraction of an inch to two or three inches in 
thickness. Only one foot is here exposed, but a little dis- 
tance up stream and about ten feet higher there outcrops one 
and three-fourths feet of the same lithologie type, but here 
brecciated. The matrix is scanty but distinct, and the frag- 
ments are many of them parallel and in places still in juxta- 
position. Across the creek and about twenty-five feet higher, 
two small quarries have been opened in the overlying fossil- 
iferous beds. In the western of these, eight feet of fossilif- 
erous, light gray limestone are exposed in layers from one to 
two feet thick, more or less irregular in bedding and lentic- 
ular, intercalated with highly fossiliferous shaly limestone 
layers six inches thick. In abundance of the species repre- 
sented Orthis iowensis ranks first, Atrypa reticularis, second and 
Spirifer pennatus third with about one-third as many speci- 
mens as the species first named. Besides these occur Atrypa 
aspera occidentalis, Strepheodonta demissa in normal form and 
in the smaller quadrate and strongly plicated variety, Crania 
crenistriata, Hall and Phillipsastrea billingsi, Calvin. 

The floor of the quarry adjacent to the east lies eight feet 
lower than that of the one last described. 
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FEET. 
4. Limestone, hard, compact, gray and buff, mottled, in 
layers from 2 to 4 inches thick, overlain with red 


WEOSE Wa cacase s sroterersrotetnte ors ieriowha’s fotse seit cre eieket nt ce re hcmaciot 14 
35) Limestone shalysyell onset sscte rivers seelenelee) teeter t 
2, Limestone, yellowish drab, splitting into iptenniar 

layers from) 2storGmmches thicker cere ctrretttette tere 3 
1. Limestone, tough, hard, gray, evenly bedded, resistant 

to weathering in two or three layers............. . 3s 


All these layers are fossiliferous, but owing to the hard- 
ness of the stone specimens are difficult to disengage. Orthis 
macfarlanei, was observed in No, 1 and Spirifer pennatus in 
No. 4. Chipstone of the quarry supplied specimens of Gypi- 
dula comis, Stropheodonta demissa, var. plicata, an Acervula- 
via and Phillipsastrea billingst, Calvin, Ptyctodus calceolus and 
Cyrtoceras. 

About thirty-five feet above the base of the hill layers of 
a comparatively barren limestone have been opened up. In 
the five feet here exposed no fragments large enough to 
identify were found. The stone is yellow, breaking up into 
chipstone. 


The Carboniferous. 


Sandstones which probably belong to the Coal Measures, to 
the Des Moines stage of the Upper Carboniferous, are found 
at a number of localities over the county, but each in a very 
limited area. Those on Clear creek were described by the 
writer in volume III of the reports of the present Survey, 
p. 121. In all these outliers the sandstone is of moderately 
fine grain, and of various tints of buff and reddish brown, 
rather friable, but with indurated surfaces, either by sec- 
ondary deposit of silica, or by deposit of the ferric oxides. 
Ledges very seldom appear, scattered bowlders of disinte- 
gration along hillside or in some draw being alone in evidence. 
Commonly these are found well down in present valleys, and 
in one instance on the level of the flood plain of the creek. 

The location of several of these is sufficiently well shown 
on the accompanying map, and doubtless there are many which 
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are not thus recorded. One outlier deserves perhaps more 
definite mention, that on Rock creek, Tp. 79 N., R. TII W., 
Sec. 1, W. $. Here on the outer edge of the flood plain a 
branch has cut through some two or three feet of a laminated, 
gray and reddish, friable sandstone, indurated on exposed 
surfaces with purplish brown crusts of ferric oxide, and con- 
taining in places finely comminuted fragments of brachiopod 
shells, too small for identification. In the midst of the lam- 
inated sandstone occurs a layer four inches thick, which con- 
tains numerous pebbles of clear quartz up to six inches in 
diameter, and of irregular form and smooth surface. Below 
there is exposed a few inches of fine, bluish, non-caleareous, 
plastic clay, destitute of fossils. 

The story which is read in these outliers is of special inter- 
est. After the deposit of the rocks of the Devonian, this area 
was slowly lifted from the sea and during the Mississippian 
suffered long erosion. With the incoming of the Des Moines 
stage. a subsidence brought the waters of the Carboniferous 
ocean either far outspread over the area, or, at least, passing 
far up the river valleys of the time. In either case, siliceous 
sands were laid down in these valleys, unconformable with 
the country rock, and it is these sands which are here and 
there brought to light by the present streams. 


The Pleistocene. 
PRE-KANSAN AND AFTONIAN. 


The ground moraine of the earliest of the great ice sheets 
which invaded Iowa in Pleistocene times is, in Cedar county, 
buried out of sight beneath later glacial deposits. In other 
counties, where it is exposed by erosion and its physical char- 
acteristics have been noted, this stony clay is a dense till, 
nearly black in color when moist. In well drillings and well 
records it can hardly be discriminated from the deep, unweath- 
ered Kansan till, which normally succeeds it, unless they are 
separated by the silts, the soils, or the vegetal deposits of the 
intervening interglacial epoch, the Aftonian. According to 
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some of the well-drillers of the county, such old soils and peat 
beds, recognizable by their dark color, their texture and odor, 
are sometimes met with, especially in the ‘‘deep country,”’ 
as the well-men term it,—the deep, preglacial, buried channel 
of an ancient stream, known in this report as Stanwood river. 
It is said that these vegetal accumulations are found in the 
the midst of the blue till, dividing it into two members, of 
which the lower, the pre-Kansan, is the thicker. 

In the record of the well at the tile factory at Stanwood, 
two blue tills are parted by sands, which may correspond to 
the Aftonian gravels: 


THICK- 


NO. NESS. DEPTH. 
Oe Nilo ON IUOCEEG. cesdoun, Bauu gonebos0G 506 20 20 
Si) ebluesmnuck, pASbemelOessin-g sista ts acess cee i 27 
Bon KEARESY LOT IOUE MENON EN cae o58 Spode caeen or 1 28 
GaP VCHOW Clay Pam Salil cas waleerdicp eyecare 7 35 
de Bluesclay, peoblyahansantcr- eee ie AOS) 100 
4, Sand with fragments of wood, first five fee 

very fine, coarser below, Aftonian......... 15 115 
3. Blue clay, hard, pebbly, Pre-Kansan........ 65 180 
Oe SANG eek veate Mele ce clei wetter res ieeaotete 116 296 
1. Clay, black, hard, tough, dries like shale, 

(Maquoketa shalom. 2) ema. scene) ares 44 340 


THE KANSAN DRIFT SHEET. 


The Kansan drift extends over the entire county. In the 
Kansan areas it is reached by every gully which descends 
below the loess. It underlies the Iowan drift plain and 
forms the nucleus of the paha hills which rise upon it. 
Indeed, few exposures of till are found in the county which 
upon grounds of physical characteristics can be referred to 
any other formation. 

In its normal aspect the Kansan till is a dense clayey till, 
jointed, and bluish drab in color. Pebbles a fraction of an 
inch in diameter are plentiful; cobbles and bowlders are rare, 
except where, as in the immediate vicinity of streams, the 
till has been washed. It effervesces freely in acid from the 
considerable amount of limestone flour and meal it contains, 
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derived from the grinding of calcareous rocks in the glacial 
mill. But so deeply is the Kansan decayed since the remote 
age of its deposition that few exposures are found in the 
county where it presents its normal unweathered facies. 
Two such sections are here given: 


SECTION ON CREEK, TP. 82.N., R. [V W., SEC. 30, NE. % OF NE. %. 


: FEET, 
GyeeAlluviumyentiood plain, sandy....0ce.cesse<ee. 2 
5 Sand, with some clay and an occasional pebble....... a 
4. Clay, loess-like, gray, non-calcareous, with ferrugin- 
OUSTCONCLE HONS s ecracei cen rie cele oars ea eee eee 24 
FMEA GANG ISTAVElnraasercss cueckstietsioe atiotins Sree siarevorrs t 


2. Till, brown, jointed, in rhombic blocks, leached of 
lime for ten inches from the surface, graduating 


1. Till, blue, calcareous pebbles small, those of chert 
and limestone numerous, some of coal; cobbles few, 
one of pink granite undecayed; cobbles in creek 
washed from this till, chiefly greenstones, a num- 
Dereha cee dive wenacrege st tiycasye Oi is siprdsey mareyetsye chee ans roti 5 


SECTION ON CREEK NORTH OF BENNETT, TP. 81 N., R. I W., SEC. 33, SE. {OF NE. &. 
FEET, 
A, JaliinMe, OU BCOOGA MOK NE oA obeoccuosneooohoosoese 4 
38. Till, brownish yellow, calcareous to within one to 
two feet of the ground surface, in places carrying a 
moderate number of large pebbles; a few discon- 
tinuous thin veins of sand near base............... 3 
2. Till, brownish drab, calcareous, crumbling readily in 
hand when moist, not jointed, of the same constitu- 
ents as No. 1, and graduating upward into No, 3... 24 
1, Till, typical unweathered Kansan, dark drab, trav- 
ersed by joint cracks at distances of a few inches, 
hard, dense, predominately clayey, containing many 
small pebbles, rarely so much as an inch in diame- 
ter, a few fragments of coal observed, graduating 
LMLOUN OES LOMW ALOE IMECKOGKsane cise ne selmisiaciecisic eae 6 


A few feet above this section gray loess appears on the 
hillside, overlain with loess of the ordinary buff type. 

With such rare exceptions as these just described, the expos- 
ures of the Kansan till in Cedar county are deeply and thor- 
oughly weathered. By percolating waters, its constituent lime 
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and magnesia carbonates have been taken into solution and car- 
ried downward to form calcareous nodules at depths rarely 
exposed to observation. By the roots of trees and grasses 
and growing crops, they have been carried upward and built 
into vegetal tissue. The texture of the till has been altered 
by frost and by decay so that it crumbles readily into small 
particles. Still more conspicuous are the superficial changes 
due to the alteration and the accumulation of the iron com- 
pounds of the till. To a depth of from six inches to two or 
three feet, the Kansan on certain areas has been so heavily 
rusted that it has turned to a deep terra cotta red, and to 
this zone of marked ferrugination Bain has applied the felicit- 
ous term, the ferretto. 

Below the ferretto lies a zone in which the till has weathered 
to reddish yellow, to a yellow distinctly brighter than that of 
the loess, and to brownish drabs which pass by insensible 
gradations downward into the bluish drab of the unaltered 
till. These changes due chiefly to oxidation are most pro- 
nounced where the access is most ready to waters charged 
with atmospheric gases. They are least where the till is 
densest and most impermeable. Thus even where the mass 
of the till is unaltered and of normal color, a film is 
embrowned along the faces of each joint crack, and seams of 
sand are reddened by rusting. 

The ferretto. The significance of the ferretto of the Kansan 
drift was not fully weighed until the recent work of Calvin 
and Bain on the glacial deposits of Iowa. It has long been 
known that the deep red soils of the United States south of 
the glacial border, the zerra rossa of southern Europe, and 
the laterite of the Dekkan, were formed by the decay and 
oxidation, through vast periods of time, of rocks and clays 
containing {iron in some of its compounds as a constituent. 
But the salient fact had not been seen that, were the loess 
removed{from the upper Mississippi valley, there would be 
brought to the ight over much of the Kansan area a soil as 
vividly colored as the red soils of Tennessee and Georgia. 
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Taking it for granted, then, that the ferretto is a true /ferra 
rossa, a red geest formed on the Kansan Drift, by secular 
decay, the thickness of the ferretto becomes a measure of 
the length of time during which the Kansan was exposed to 
the weather between the time of its deposition and that of its 
covering with the mantle of the Iowan loess. That this time 
is exceedingly long and can be measured only in tens of thous- 
ands of years is seen in the fact that the lowan and Wisconsin 
drift sheets, whose origins are so remote that they must be 
reckoned in milleniums are still comparatively unleached and 
unrusted. 

Emphasis should be placed, however, not so much on the 
comparatively narrow zone of greatest ferruginous accumu- 
lation, where the clays are dyed the deepest of terra cotta 
reds, as upon the wider zone in which the primitive color of 
the till is more or less altered by oxidation. The former 
depends upon other factors besides the lapse of time, and is 
not wholly a measure of the length of subaerial decay. It is 
produced also by the accumulation of ferric oxides in certain 
strata to which they have been brought by the movement of 
ground water. Thus from the porous loess there must be a 
continuous carriage of these oxides downward to the less 
permeable clays of the Kansan beneath. Even the basal 
layers of the loess are in places similarly affected, and thus 
in the midst of the silt an ancient weathered surface may be 
simulated. The deceptive appearance of a buried soil is 
added sometimes by the accumulation in the same way of the 
black oxide of manganese. In the alluvial clays of the creeks 
of the county a bright red ferretto not infrequently is seen to 
develop upon an impermeable clay lying beneath heavy 
humus. | 

The geographic distribution of the ferretto—using the 
word in its narrower sense — depends upon much besides age. 
The relief of the region is an important factor. In Cedar 
county it is not found on the Kansan drift except on hillsides 
where the local relief is considerable. On level tracts, and over 
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gently undulating country, the Kansan till is yellow or red- 
dish yellow in color, but the deep red ferretto is absent. On 
the other hand, it is seldom wanting wherever the Kansan is 
deeply dissected, as west of Clear creek, north of Bennett, 
and in the rugged country about Plato and Cedar Valley. 
This marked difference seen on surfaces of a single drift sheet 
cannot be due to local difference in age caused by difference 
in rate of erosion in the two topographie districts. It might 
be conceived that where the relief is greatest and the present 
drift surfaces are the youngest, the red ferretto would have 
been removed as fast as formed, since erosion has been there 
most rapid, and that it would le the deepest and reach its 
darkest shades of color on the level tracts where the pro- 
cesses of removal are most slow. But on the contrary it is 
where erosion is least that the red ferretto is absent, and 
where its agents are most active that it is thickest and 
reaches its deepest dyes. 

A control which suggests itself for this distribution of the 
deep red ferretto is that of the movement of ground water. 
It is on level or gently rolling tracts that ground water will 
remain comparatively stagnant and its level comparatively 
high. It is here that the oxidation of ferruginous constitu- 
ents will be longest delayed and therefore the ferretto slowest 
in forming. On the other hand, on the steep hillsides of well 
dissected districts the movement of ground water is rapid. 
With every alternation of wet and dry weather alternate 
couches of water and air descend through porous soils, and 
the processes of oxidation are accelerated. Not only will the 
oxidation of the till be carried to its highest degree, but there 
will be effected a relatively large transference to it of the 
iron of the loess above. 

As a subordinate factor the relative thickness of the loess 
is worthy of investigation. It may not be found to obtain 
elsewhere, but in Cedar courty there is some connection, 
which may in part be a casual one, between the red ferretto 
districts and the exceptionally heavy loess which covers 
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them. To what extent the iron of the ferretto is derived 
from the superjacent loess is undetermined. 

Applying the term ferretto to the wider zone in which 
oxidation of the till has been effected to any appreciable 
degree, the factors of relief, movement of ground water, and 
superior terrane, become wholly secondary, and its cause can 
only be a subaerial secular decay. The ferretto thus becomes 
a demonstration of the long interval between the Kansan ice 
invasion and the later ones known as the lowan and the 
Wisconsin, and therefore of the diversity of the Glacial 
epoch. 

The Kansan has been superficially affected by the action of 
water in two ways, complementary each of the other. By the 
removal of the finer ingredients of the till there is left a thin 
zone, oftenest seen on the slopes leading down to streams, in 
which pebbles are more numerous than in the till beneath. 
And by a deposit of the finer ingredients washed from the til] 
there results a reddish clay containing more or less sand and 
gravel, usually not over a foot thick, graduating into the 
overlying loess, with whose formation it probably was con- 
temporaneous. 

A special facies of the Kansan may be mentioned, one devel- 
oped near the surface, a gray, stony, non-calcareous clay, 
often with a slight greenish tint. 

A typical section is that of Tp. 80 N., R. IV W., Sec. 15, 
Swi: 

2. Loess, vertical thickness to summit of hill ............ 10 

1. Till, whitish, flaky, pebbles rare, a stiff clay contain- 
ing considerable sand. Contains so little iron that it 
changes color but slightly before the blowpipe. Upper 
surface reddened to a depth of one to three inches, 
and in places forming an ocherous crust by infiltra- 


tion from above. Transition to loess abrupt, Ex- 


posed in road a vertical distance of.................. 5 
4 
Pe. SouN.okRs TW: SEC. 4, NW 32. 


4. Loess, exposed at cut about twenty feet below top of 
CHU Sono ction ib gin Sine an Gro riO ECCI Perr te Pre er rer 3 


27 
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3, Red ferrettorof Kansanitillyees veer in-e eeee 2 

2. Till, gray, in places slightly greenish, mottled buff 
where more sandy, a stiff, flaky clay, reddening but 
slightly.on heating 3k. nae eer take ee ees 2 

iy “Till; yellow tosbasevor exposure isan. ace eer 4 


Nos. 1, 2 and 3 are wholly alike in absence of lime, and in 
kind and size of included pebbles. These are for the most 
part small, those over three inches being rare. Limestones 
and cherts not abundant. Small greenstones common and 
often faceted and scored. 

The following exposure is exceptional, in that it shows a 
caleareous till overlying the gray clay described : 


TP. & N., R. Il W., SEC. 16, NE. %, ON LOW HILL OVERLOOKING BRANCH OF 
SUGAR CREEK. 


4 eLOGSS,) DULL, SLAG UAtING INLOPNOsoranee eee teernie 6 
3. Loess, ashen gray, with red ferruginous stains, bulls’ 
eyes, and minute calcareous tubules. Toward base 
a ferretto of undulating ferruginous layers 2 to 3 
inohesv wider ter aero, 2a come on Gat ohne ee 3 
2. Till, calcareous, yellow, clayey, pebbles small, rather 
numerous, limestone and flints rare, no distinct 


Fedd ening Of MO per Suriace anes Maree 4 
1. Till, gray, non-calcareous, otherwise similarto No.2. 4 
To flood! plain of creek, concealed... a-. ese eee ee 5 


A few feet further down the hill the loess thins to two 
feet and the underlying till is non-caleareous. Here the 
ferretto is clearly derived by leaching from above, instead of 
by weathering, and the calcareous admixture in No. 2 may 
have the same origin. 


TP. 81N., R. I W., ON ROAD BETWEEN S. % SECS. 11 AND 12. 


An interesting section showing zones of ferruginous and 
manganesic accumulation forming a ferretto. 
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Fic. 22. Section Showing Zones of Ferruginous and Manganesic Accumulation at Base of Loess. 


a. Loess, yellow. 
. Loess, ashen, laminated, graduating into c. 

c. Ferretto, a reddish stain on upper surface of till, or a 
few inches below upper surface, width, one inch. 
This passes out upon ‘‘c” as a reddish yellow, ocher- 
ous layer three inches thick, overlying and mingling 
with a thinner black manganesic zone. 

d. Stratified sand and sandy clay. Immediately below 
ferretto is so sandy as not to be plastic. 

e. Till, brown, jointed, clayey, Kansan facies. 


Aue s Hl Ia Use LM, Vales Hy INCOM wef IOAN). 


A section exhibiting an uncommon aspect of the Kansan 
where lime is carried downward to form calcareous conecre- 
tions. 


FEET 
ARAL UVIV US psec on te sister cyst etre Sore ooo es ee nora aS Vy 
Be MILO Shs singe onic SER eo OC TIS Ee CITE IO Roar 24 


2. Clay, transition from loess to till, intermediate in color 
andstvextureoficlayinmerin cnocal ion oc ae oe en aie 1 

1. Till, reddish brown, jointed, a stiff clay with no cob- 
bles; its included pebbles rarely one inch in diameter, 
non-caleareous to depth of six feet where there is a 
zone of hollow, round, caleareous nodules......... 6% 


Further down this hill ashen loess lies above No. 2, and 
through it runs a ferretto three inches wide of limonite crusts. 

Topography of the Kansan.—The origin of the present 
topographic forms of the Kansan drift sheet will- be most 
easily understood if the entire area of the formation is con- 
ceived in its initial aspect of a fairly even and undissected 
drift plain. The inequalities which need be postulated are 
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few. While the initial surface probably had the slight depres- 
sions, the low swells, which are found on drift plains of later 
age, no trace has been discovered of the more salient features 
of glacialogie relief, such as the great morainic hills of the 
later drift. Distinct drumlinoid ridges, however, fluted it in 
places and here and there a continuous sag indicated the line 
of a preglacial river in whose valley the drift had settled by 
compression and condensation. Conceiving that the Kansan 
area was originally, then, a plain of very slightly diversified 
relief, it follows that the present topographic contours are 
those developed by erosion. At the greatest distance from 
the streams where the work of running water is still shght, 
the initial plain remains apparently little changed. For two 
miles north of Tipton, for example, the divide between Sugar 
creek and Rock creek is a tabular narrow area so level, so 
unseored by drainage channels, that in a wet season, as that 
of 1899, storm water lingers in small pools within hailing dis- 
tance of the ravines leading steeply down to the creek to the 
east. Within the city limits and for a half mile south this 
level upland, only nibbled on the edges by the streamlets, is 
a model at hand in the teaching of physiography in the high 
school at Tipton. Examples of the initial upland plain on a 
much larger scale occur on the Cedar-Wapsipinicon divide 
from Sunbury north, nearly to Clarence. This area is an 
extension of the New Liberty plain described in the report on 
the geology of Scott county*. This gradually passes into the 
gently undulating country of Farmington and Fairfield, and 
with a deepening of every streamway with increasing dis- 
tance from the divide, passes by insensible gradations into the 
rugged region south of Lowden. 

It is in the same upland whose remnant levels have been 
mentioned, that the deep and intricate dendritic systems of 
ravines have been carved which characterize tracts of 
considerable size in different parts of the county. These 
maturely dissected regions occur wherever the upland stands 


*Norton Iowa Geol. Sury., vol. IX, p. 410 
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high above near base levels, where the streams have been 
able therefore to cut it well to pieces. <A single descrip- 
tion will suffice for all these tracts,—for Center township 
southwest of Tipton, for Gower township about Plato, for 
Springfield township south of Lowden, for Pioneer township 
southwest of Mechanicsville, and for a little island of Kansan 
drift a mile north of the last named village. In each the 
residue of the original levels of the upland may be seen in 
the even sky-line of the crests, and the initial surface may be 
restored in imagination by refilling the valleys with the 
material which has been washed out and away to the river 
and the sea. In each the long crests of the ridges rounded to 
the weather curve are so narrow that they sometimes afford 
scant space for roadway. Rarely have they been broken up 
into detached hills by the meeting of the heads of the gullies 
which trench their flanks. Along these even winding crests 
are laid out excellent roads, smooth, well drained, and under- 
lain by the loess, in dry weather an admirable elastic pave- 
ment. Sooner or later one must descend to the level of 
creek or river, and here the road follows out on the spurs 
which buttress and rebuttress the stem lines of the divides, 
like the pinnules of a compound pinnatifid leaf. At the head 
of the ravines the descent is quite too steep for a road. 

No dubitation is permitted the raindrop which anywhere 
falls in these regions. Its easy path has long since been 
fixed for it. It courses down the steep hillside, taking with it 
a modicum of the soil; it runs down the gully into the ravine 
and out along the way of a wet weather stream to creek and 
thus swiftly on to the river. Thus these areas are incised 
with a system of drainage channels which join one another 
as twig joins stem, and branch the tree trunk. This arbores- 
cent system is so complete that it would be difficult to find 
room where another ravine could be inserted, a fact painfully 
in evidence on roads laid out with that undeviating rectitude 
so pleasing in conduct, but so uneconomic in roads. 
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In considering the contours of these dissected uplands it 
must be remembered that the Kansan drift is here covered 
with a mantle of loess, and that it is in this soft yellow silt 
that the ultimate branches of the erosion system are devel- 
oped. The loess was laid down, however, after a large por- 
tion of the dissection of the upland had been accomplished. 
It follows down the till slopes of hillsides, and the undis- 
turbed lamination of it within a few feet of the present flood 
plains proves that its presence there is not due to creep. 


Fic. 23. Loess-Kansan landscape south of Lowden. 


Indeed, some considerable part of the excavation of these 
valleys is pre-Kansan, if not preglacial. For where they are 
cut in rock, till rests on the long decayed rock with its mantle 
of geest descending to the water way with a slope and sur- 
face apparently unaltered by ice invasions. 

A characteristic loess-Kansan landscape with spatulate 
ravines is presented in figure 23, but as with much of the 
work of the camera, the impression is lost of depth of valley 
which is received in the presence of the object. 

The larger portion of the Kansan is much less deeply and 
intimately dissected than the areas we have described. Here 
the drainage system is indeed complete, the whole area is 
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reduced to slope, but these slopes are gentle. The rounded 
crests of the undulations too low to be called hills, reach the 
initial level of the upland in which they have been carved, 
and thus afford an even sky-line. Everywhere the loess forms 
the subsoil, but the drift will be found at no great distance 
from the surface, except near the margin of the Towan. 

Thus one initial plain of Kansan till but recently mantled 
with loess, gives rise according to the degree of its dissection 
by runing water to the level tracts above Sunbury, to the 
gentle rolling prairie of Fairfield township, and to the maize 
of steep hills south of Buchanan. 

Advance and Retreat of the Kansan.—With variations of 
climate the front of a glacier may retreat and again advance. 
During its retreat glacier water will throw down silts and 
sand upon the ground moraine laid bare by the removal of the 
ice. Upon the readvance of the ice these water laid deposits 
may be covered by another ground moraine, and the stratum 
of stratified silt interbedded between the glacial tills, forms a 
lasting record of the backward and forward movements of the 
ice front. The only instance which so far has come to the 
notice of the Survey in the case of the Kansan, was found at 
Carey’s quarry south of Tipton (Tp. 80 N., R. III W., See. 13, 
Sw. + of Nw. 4). Where the like has been seen elsewhere in 
Iowa, the upper and lower tills are so markedly dissimilar that 
they are referred to distinct ice invasions and the intercalated 
deposits to an interglacial epoch, But in this case both tills 
are Kansan in facies, as is shown in the appended section. 
The inference seems safe of a local readvance of the Kansan, 
although it is possible that the lower till may be an altered 
pre-Kansan, and the interstratified deposits Aftonian. 


See BLOW Leis bili SAG Vo ClAY avert tarts senietocts sles ais ove « aides. 3 
7. Clay, less sandy, resembling loess..... ..... eee ah 2 
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5. Kansan ferretto, reddish brown, highly oxidized....4tol 
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FEET 
4, Kansan till, stiff, non-calcareous, jointed; pebbles 


small, few reaching 1 inch in diameter; till reddish 

yellow mottled with gray, sandy and highly oxi- 

OH ATO CCH RM EIS Goon dadcaobodkod Gommoooban eT ON anD.A6 8 
8. Clay, light buff, sandy, with an occasional pebble, 

loamy, non-calcareous, merging into a gray and 

light buff pulverulent loess-like silt, in places 

stained orange and red, stratified, flexed and 

Crumpledecn cy -wicminee acide eiecttrr aan erie rect 38 
2. Sand and gravel, heavily ferruginated, indurated but 

not cemented, dark reddish brown, with pebbles 

up to 5 inches in diameter of which the granites 

ENUM COAT no CME GomAOAee Con mausSDandusdoenodaanns 2 
1. ‘Till, non-caleareous, completely oxidized, like No. 4, 

but carries larger pebbles and cobbles, small frag- 

ments of coal and limonite nodules, resting on 
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THE PAHA. 


The drumlinoid hills of eastern Iowa, loess-capped, with 
an inflexible trend from west-northwest to east-southeast, 
were named paha by McGee. 

While the work of the survey in Cedar county has certainly 
not solved the riddle of the paha, it has added some salient 
facts, which must be met by any theory of their origin. 

In distribution we may discriminate three areas on which 
paha are found: an area peripheric to the Iowan frontier, 
in part within the Iowan drift, and in part situated on the 
Kansan overlooking the lowan plains below, and an area upon 
the Kansan too remote from the Iowan border to have been 
under the control of the glacier ice of that invasion. 

An example of the latter is found in Iowa township. The 
interstream area between the Cedar and Wapsinonoe creek 
includes flat, tabular tracts, and these may occur within half 
a mile of the river. As the upland descends below 750 A. T., 
it is traversed by long, distant, parallel swells of pahoid 
orientation. From twenty to forty feet high, they are com- 
paratively broad, and their sky-line is often fairly even, 
although the eye may catch here and there the curve of the 
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convex lens. These extend into Muscatine county, where 
their origin is attributed by Udden to glacio-fluvial action 
accompanying the Illinoian invasion. Similar low pahoid 
swells are seen on the Kansan upland in Fairfield township, 
on the divide between Sugar creek and the affluents of the 
Wapsipinicon, at right angles to the ridges which would nor- 
mally be produced by the erosion of a dendritic system of 
drainage. In Red Oak township indistinct pahoids fiute the 
Kansan upland between Rock creek and Rocky run. South- 
west of Mechanicsville the Kansan undulates in similar swells, 
numerous and well defined. 

Whether these flutings represent drumlins of Kansan drift, 
covered with an even veneer of loess, or are silt bars of loess 
laid in some ancient body of water, or wind rows of this light 
loam, or whether they are hills of erosion, the modeling or 
sculpture of their forms can hardly be referred to the present 
order of erosion, but must belong to the same order of events 
which produced the paha of the Iowan border, which they so 
closely resemble. The pahoids just described have attracted 
little attention even from students of land forms. On the 
other hand the paha, which are peripheric to the lowan, are 
among the most striking reliefs in eastern Lowa, and may well 
give name to their region, the Land of the Paha, as McGee 
has termed it. It is because they are so closely associated 
with the Iowan that they have heretofore been treated as a 
phenomenon of that drift. Where they override the Kansan 
upland, they have been classed in the category of the heavy 
loess, which fringes the Iowan as with a moraine. Where 
they rise isolated from the Iowan drift, they have been treated 
as genetically related to that ice invasion, but the paha are 
so closely associated with the Kansan on this border that they 
may be treated as detached portions of it, even when entirely 
surrounded by the younger drift. Within the Iowan area 
paha are limited to the margin. So far as the topographic 
sheets of the United States Geological Survey indicate, the 
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instances are rare indeed where paha are found at any con- 
siderable distance from the loess covered Kansan. In Cedar 
county the interior of each lobe of the Iowan stands clear of 
paha, while they cluster in the lee of the Kansan upland and 
fringe its sides. In Bremer county unpublished notes of these 
northern paha show that they preserve there their trend, and 
affect in all instances the immediate vicinity of the Kansan. In 
Linn a low, isolated paha stands on the wide drift plain north 
of Marion, an exception without a parallel in the observation 
of the writer. 

The coneord in height between the Kansas upland and the 
paha which fring it may not be without significance, nor the 
fact that both alike are covered with loess. Considering 
the difficulty in distinguishing tills, it is probably of less con- 
sequence that so far as seen in the few sections afforded of 
the nuclear till of paha, this has been of Kansan facies. 

From the west county line pahoid hills surmount the edge 
of the Kansan from Lisbon to Mechaniesville. Inthe writer’s 
report of Linn county, this belt of hills was termed the Lisbon 
paha ridge, a designation that the progress of the survey has 
not shown to be of any particular utility. No topographic 
contrast could well be stronger than that here brought to 
view in a walk of a few rods across the frontier which sepa- 
rate the areas of the younger and older drift, when one leaves 
the low and level plain with an occasional bowider, its roads 
black with deep humus, its fields covered with grains and 
grasses, and climbs the boat shaped hills to the south, crowned 
with the primeval forest of white oak and maple, the 
road, yelow with the loess, and looks down on the two econ- 
trasting topographies, the labyrinth of steep hills to the south, 
whose larger streams lie in broad deep valleys, and the levels 
to the north where the same streams head in sloughs and take 
their courses in channels indenting the level of the prairie by 
perhaps less than twenty feet. Paha also skirt the Kansan 
‘or some three miles west of Mechaniesville, lying north of 
the tracks of the Chicago & Northwestern railroad. From 
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Mechanicsville east, a low, narrow, and fairly even topped 
ridge separates the two areas. East of Clarence the paha 
become more conspicuous, their crests standing eighty and 
100 feet above the Iowan, here descending the valley of Yankee 
run. South of Lowden paha occur abutting on the Kansan, 
but not rising to its summit level. The line of these remark- 
able hills continues east to the Wapsipinicon river, and with 
some interruptions to the Mississippi. The pnysiognomy 
and structure of the belt in Scott county is described in the 
report of that area in volume IX of the present Survey. 

On the north the Clinton lobe is bordered by a line of lentic- 
ular hills which enter from Linn county and extend to north 
of Mechanicsville. They stand about forty feet above the 
plain and the county road which runs along their bases gives 
their orientation. This ridge skirts a beautiful little island 
of Kansan lying north of Mechanicsville, and in its lee to the 
southeast cluster a bevy of these drumlinoid hills, as char- 
acteristic perhaps as any in Iowa. Most striking of them all 
is the one to the northeast, named Stanwood paha by McGee. 
The length of this ridge is two and one-half miles, and this 
may be.increased by one mile if we may add another ridge to 
the northwest in direct alignment and separated by a gap of 
only twenty rods, the channel of Picayune creek. The width 
is not more than a quarter mile, and its height some ninety 
feet. The crest is slightly undulating, and the lateral slopes, 
which descend at an angle of 7°, are smooth and but slightly 
eroded. Of the terminal slopes, that to the southeast is the 
more gentle, the ridge tailing out in this direction upon the 
marshy drift plain. The higher crests of the hill are made 
of typical pulverulent loess. As it declines to the south- 
east the loess contains disseminated grains of sand, and one 
or two knobs are said to be sandy. Where Picayune creek 
divides it, stratified sand of the usual type underlies the loess, 
and at the extreme northwest there is exposed in the road, 
about twenty feet above the base, ten feet of till, yellowish 
brown, rather sandy, non-calecareous, with small pebbles. By 
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analogy with other paha we may infer that till rises much 
higher than this, and may constitute much of the bulk of the 
ridge. There is no trace of rock nucleus. In a boring near 
the base, at the house of Mr. O. S. Burleigh (Sec. 9, S. 3 Fre- 
mont Tp.), the drill passed through 146 feet of glacial deposits, 
mostly blue till, without encountering rock. As the well curb 
is about 830 A. T., the rock surface cannot here rise above 684. 

Stanwood paha is but one of a series of parallel hills of 
similar form which extend south to the Kansan line at 


FiG 24. Stanwood Paha, southeast end looking east. 


Mechanicsville. On some of these the loess mantle is thin 
reddish till of Kansan aspect appearing well up toward the 
summits. On others the loess is wanting, the whole hill, so 
far as appears, being composed of Kansan drift. Around these 
hills wraps the Iowan area, often marshy to their bases. 
North of the Stanwood paha two or three short paha rise 
about twenty feet above the wide marshy flood plain of Pioneer 
ereek. ‘To the northwest across the creek lies an upland as 
high as the summits of the paha. This upland, which seems. 
to have been the main path of the Clinton ice lobe whose 
vestiges remain in many large bowlders and a sandy till, 
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descends to the creek in lobes of pahoid orientation composed 
of reddish Kansan till with perhaps a thin veneer of Iowan in 
places. 

Northeast of the Stanwood paha the north margin of the 
Clinton lobe lies in Jones county. A detached paha near the 
north line of the county overlooks Mill creek from a height 
of over 120 feet. The south slopes of this bold ridge are 
lobate, and at the northwest, about forty feet below the crest, 
a till of Kansan aspect is found in excavations for cellars, the 
loess being here absent. 

In the northeast part of the county an island of Kansan 
topography, loess covered and intimately dissected, extends 
from Massilon on the right bank of the Wapsipinicon nearly 
to Oxford Mills. The margin of this upland breaks into nar- 
row pahoid crests and a series of paha flank it to the south 
and southwest. Some of these, sixty feet high, are wholly 
destitute of loess and are composed of a brownish, non-eal- 
careous till either accreted around a rock nucleus or at least 
resting on a rock foundation. In the Kansan upland the drill 
reaches the Niagara limestone at from 750 to 760 A. T. On 
the sides of the detached pahoids, rock outcrops at from 750 
to 780 A. T. A number of hills of this group show sand and 
loess on their summits. 

South of this cluster of paha the Iowan plain passes into 
Clinton county through three gateways, each from a mile to 
a mile and a half wide, separated by two massive ridges with 
- the orientation of paha. The northern of these is much the 
larger, and it forms one of the most interesting topographic 
forms of the state. In bulk it is king of paha, if it may be 
classed among them. In length it is over six miles, and in 
width ranges from a third of a mile to a mile and a half. On 
the south side it is well dissected or lobate and its contours 
here are similar to those of the Kansan areas well matured. 
Ramifying lobate spurs strike southwest from the central 
ridge. The crest is complex, with inosculating loess boat- 
shaped hills, which rise 160 feet above the plain at the south. 
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On the northeast the slopes are more simple. The sky-line 
is shown in figure 25, a view taken from the Iowan plain to 
the north. The bowlder in the foreground, one of the largest 
seen in the county, measures 7 bv 4 feet and is of pink 
granite. 

Sections on both sides of the ridge prove a till nucleus 
which rises within at least forty or fifty feet of the summit. 
On the southern spur, in sections 26 and 27, Massilon town- 
ship, this till exhibits the normal Kansan characters, being 


Fic. 25. Sky-line of pahoid ridge north of Lowden from Iowan plain to north.’ 


a very stiff clayey till, reddish yellow in color, with but few 
cobbles, and leached of lime to a depth of seven feet from 
the surface. On the north side the roadway section shows 
the common relation of loess and till seen on deeply dissected 
Kansan regions. Typical yellow pulverulent loess, weath- 
ered brown superficially, is the only deposit seen for about 
thirty-five feet from the top of the hill. At this point the 
basal layer of the loess is transected—a pinkish loam, more 
or less distinctly laminated, with ferruginous concretions and 
tubules, reaching a vertical thickness of a foot or more. 
Overlying this basal loess is an irregular black layer of 
manganesic accumulation from one to three inches thick. 
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About fifty feet from the top of the hill a shoulder of till is 
crossed by the road exposing ten feet in vertical measure. 
The upper one foot on which the pink loess rests is a clayey 
reddish till with sparce pebbles, passing downward into red- 
dish non-calcareous till in which small pebbles are plentiful, 
but predominantly clayey. ; 

Little information as to the structure of the ridge was ob- 
tained from well records. 

The following wells are along the crests: 

John Weibe, Sec. 21, Se. 4, depth 144 feet; to rock, 85 
feet ‘‘all in solid yellow pebbly clay.’’ (This record does not 
distinguish the loess from pebbly tills.) No sand or gravel, 
rock at 755 A. T. 

Ernest Schleuter, See. 27, Nw. 4+ of Nw. +4. Yellow 
clay (loess and yellow till) 40 feet, blue hard pan 132 feet, 
total depth 172 feet, a little sand and water at 110 feet. Rock 
surface not over 688 A. T. 

Luis Heuser, depth 222 feet; elevation of curb 810 A. T. 
Sec. 26, Se. 4. 

Chas. Kramer, Sec. 28, depth 183 feet; to water 180 feet. 

Parallel with ridge just described les a much shorter paha, 
which also extends from the drift plain near Clarence, and 
terminates two miles west of Lowden. Its crests are dis- 
tinctly convex and reach about the hight of the Kansan upland 
to the south. 

The paha of the Tipton lobe are less numerous and striking 
than those of the area we have described. They are incon- 
spicuous or absent on the Kansan margin on the right bank 
of the Cedar, but at Buchanan several short elliptical paha 
form with their fowing contours an impressive and beautiful 
feature of the landscape. They are scarcely one half mile in 
length and rise 100 feet above the creek at their base. They 
are heavily mantled with loess, and no drift appears upon 
their sides. Three miles west of Tipton the plain marked on 
the map as Iowan forms a lobelet extending south between 
Rock creek and Rocky run. This is skirted by paha andalong 
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it run narrow sands ridges, some of them less than ten feet 
high, aligned with the paha of the region. 

In the immediate vicinity of Tipton there occur well within 
the Kansan, both west and south of the town, fine ridges of 
this class, but with rather flat tops. So far as the structure 
of these is shown they consist of loess underlain by stratified 
sand. In one distinct ridge of northwest-southeast trend 
south of Tipton, lines of lamination dip conspicuously outward 
as seen in fig. 26. 


Fic. 26, Stratified sand and loessid silt in pahoid ridge, south of Tipton. 


No very distinct paha mark the north border of the Tipton 
lobe. In Cedar township, in especial, occur sandy ridges 
with hummocky summits and with the pahoid trend near the 
margin, and about 150 feet above the Cedar river. 

A tract at Rochester extending east to Crooked creek 
presents some difficulties in classification. Constructional 
profiles so prevail that it was a question whether it should 
not be included in the Iowan. It stands well below the 
Kansan upland to the northwest, and the parallelism of its 
reliefs is in contrast with the dendritic drainage of that area. 
The higher paha have as usual a nucleus of Kansan till and 
are mantled with loess. The low parallel ridges are mantled 
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with sand and a brownish sandy clay, or consists of the same, 
recalling the aspect of the Iowan near Cedar Bluff. Though 
no bowlder dotted drift of Iowan facies was found on this 
tract, it would probably have been mapped as Iowan, had it 
been possible for that ice sheet to have had accesstoit. Itis 
surrounded by typical Kansan areas, and it does not appear 
that the long, narrow gorge of the Cedar below Cedar Bluff 
would have made.a practicable path for glacier ice. 

Origin of Paha.—With our present limitation and uncer- 
tainty of knowledge any extended discussion of the origin of 
these unique and enigmatic reliefs would be useless. The 
parallelism of their axes at once suggests a genetic kinship with 
drumlins. Their form points in the same direction, but such 
rounded contours would obtain by weathering on any hill 
capped with so soft a silt as the loess. Assuming that they 
are loess-mantled drumlins of Kansan drift, raises the difficult 
question why they should congregate around the borders of a 
farlatericesheet. Where the margin of lowan and of Kansan 
coincide, as about the driftless area, this may be expected, 
but surely not where the margins are separated by the width 
of the state, as in Cedar county and west. On the other hand, 
the assumption that the cores of the paha are drumlins of the 
Iowan drift is confronted with as serious objections,—the 
involved assumption of a virtual Iowan peripheral moraine 
composed of drumlins, the presence of the Kansan drift in the 
paha, and the pahoid ridges on Kansan areas. The second of 
these could be met by the admission of the essential similarity 
of the tills of both drift sheets, and the impracticability of 
discriminating one from the other in most cases. The third 
would be avoided were the Iowan border extended for about 
fifteen miles to the south, under the assumption that the nor- 
mal topographic features of that drift sheet were here masked 
by the loess, or by the hypothesis that the direction of both 
flows was the same. 

The hypothesis is attractive that paha are eskers of loess, 
or that they are silt bars laid down wherever caught by snag 
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of rock, or hill of drift. The absence of loess on certain 
pahoid hills closely associated with paha seems to prove that 
the direction of their major axes was given by the constant 
and rectilinear movement of ice, rather than by currents of 
water and of wind. The presence of loess on their summits 
may be attributed to whatever causes are responsible for its 
presence on the Kansan upland. The absence of loess on the 
Iowan plain is explained by the protection afforded by the 
mantle of Iowan ice at the time when the loess was laid down. 
The cores of the paha may at this time either have been islands 
in the mer de glace, or, being overridden by the ice, they may 
have caused long crevasses in which, or because of which, 
loess was deposited on the summits below. 


THE BUCHANAN GRAVELS. 


It has been discovered by Calvin in his work in Buchanan 
and Delaware counties that the retreat of the Kewatin glacier 
in northern Iowa was attended by the deposition, on uplands 
and in valleys, of heavy gravel trains which in the long lapse 
of time that has since elapsed have become reddened by rust, 
decayed, and leached of their lime. These water laid deposits 
contemporaneous with the Kansan are termed the Buchanan 
gravels. One exposure was found in the county which pos- 
sesses the characteristics of this formation. 


Tp. 8s N., R. IV W., SEC. 15, Ne. % of Se. % 
3 Clay, pale buff, with disseminated sand merging into» 


2 Sand, yellow, with disseminated rare pebbles........ ee 

1 Sand, dark red, with disseminated pebbles. Uppersur- 
face with more abundant gravel, slightly undulating 
and conforming to slope of hill. Junction with No. 
2 sharply distinct, stratified, pebble lines and lines of 
coarser sand irregular, discontinuous and apparently 
often backset at angle of 6° to 8° toward hill. Pebbles 
mostly below 1 inch, but some cobbles, these angular, 
often rotten, sometimes striated and faceted, lime- 
stones and cherts comparatively few. In places so 
indurated as to be cut with trowel with difficulty, 
butin general cfriable.a- ee eee eee 5 
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Toward the base of the hill the red sand and gravel thins 
with a corresponding increase in thickness of the yellow sand 
above. Hight feet above the creek No. 1 is overlain by an 
ashen loess-like silt 20 inches thick which passes upward 
into thea yellow loessial loam two feet thick. This grades into 
the yellow sand of No. 2 by interstratification. This sand at 
the edge of hill is 15 feet thick. 

In the above section we may consider No. 2 as the loessial 
sands so often found associated with the Iowan border. No. 
1 which has every mark of greater age will ehep fall into the 
Buchanan gravels. 

It is a noteworthy fact that such exposures are exceedingly 
rare. Sand is not common even in the immediate vicinity 
of streams, and a fine clay usually overlies the Kansan on the 
uplands. There is thus marked a considerably less slope to 
the Kansan surface at the retreat of its parent glacier in 
Cedar county and therefore a slacker drainage than that 
which obtained in the counties to the north, where the 
Buchanan was first studied. 


THE IOWAN DRIFT. 


Just west of the Linn county line the Iowan drift sheet 
divides, one lobe—that designated in this report as the Tip- 
ton lobe—passing south along the left bank of the Cedar and 
the other and larger—the Clinton lobe—extending across the 
northern townships of the county. In the latter the Iowan 
drift reaches its greatest extension to the southeast. 

The topography of this drift sheet in each of its lobes in 
Cedar county corresponds with that of other areas described 
by Calvin in the reports of the present Survey and in his 
monograph upon the subject in the Bulletins of the Geological 
Society of America. 

On a well nigh featureless plain of glacial till, which slopes 
gently to its borders, or at least to its border on the south, 
the streams have cut shallow troughs. Interstream areas 
are so largely undrained that some ponds still survive the 
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gradual decrease of ground water during recent decades. At 
the time of the settlement of the country sloughs were com- 
mon, and large tracts were so marshy that the occupation of 
this portion of the county was considerably delayed. These 
initial depressions have nearly all yielded to ditch and tile, 
but a few shallow ponds still linger in wet weather, one at 
the edge of Mechanicsville, and others on the plain west of 
that village. 

Bowlders.—The bowlders of the Iowan area in Cedar are 
neither so large nor so numerous as those left in Delaware, 
Buchanan and Bremer counties by the Iowan ice field, but in 
these repects they resemble those of the Marion till plain in 
Linn, with which the lobes in Cedar are continuous. The dis- 
tribution is far from uniform on either lobe. They are rarely 
seen on the Clinton lobe, from the Linn county line, as far east 
as Clarence. Thence to Clinton county they are more plenti- 
ful, and they are specially numerous in the lobelet southeast 
of the village, where they may be counted by the dozens, 
many more than three feet in diameter. 

On the Tipton lobe they are, on the whole, more common 
than on the northern area, as perhaps would naturally follow 
from its lower altitude and connection with the great drain- 
age channelofCedarriver. They arespecially numerous north 
and west of Cedar Bluff. In the interior of the lobe, from 
Cedar Bluff to Tipton, they do not impress one as being more 
numerous than the Kansan would probably show, were the 
loess removed. 

The natural habitat of the bowlder is the low ground of 
swale or meadow. Rarely are they seen on hilltop or high 
on hillside. From their natural ‘‘station” they have been 

argely removed to the roadside, a place most convenient for 
the farmer and for the passing geologist. Many also have been 
buried to make way for the mower, and many have been built 
into abutments for bridges and foundations for barns and 
houses. In a few decades these important witnesses to the 
lowan ice invasion will be beyond reach of ready summons. 
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Lithologically they are for the most part of a pinkish or 
flesh colored granite or gneiss. Traps are not uncommon, 
and the reddish crust which forms upon some of them by the 
rusting of their ferro-magnesian constituents sometimes takes 
the tinge of the pink granites when seen at a distance. 

The bowlders are usually more or less rounded, at least on: 
exposed faces. In other words their form is that of bowiders 
of disintegration. This process is uninterrupted. Crystals 
of feldspar, flesh red and flat faced, are ever being detached 
and scattered at the base. But so exceeding slow is the 
process that it is reasonable to suppose that these rounded 
forms were assumed by long weathering on their parent gran- 
ite ledges in Minnesota and Wisconsin, whence they were 
brought by the ice, the earliest emigrants into the state. 

Where large Iowan bowlders have been broken up, it is 
often found, according to Calvin, that they rest comparatively 
near the surface of the ground on surfaces planed by the abra- 
sion of the rocks over which they have been dragged by the 
ice. Smaller stones so planed and scored are sometimes so 
set that the surfaces affected are exposed to view. Such 
bowlders cannot belong to a superglacial drift, unless they 
were thus beveled on their parent ledges before their journey 
to Iowa was begun. 

Little is seen on either of the lobate areas of the Iowan of 
typical pale yellow, clayey, calcareous till, described by those 
who have studied the Iowan in the counties to the north of 
Cedar. The following is the only instance within the areas of 
a till which when tested reacted for lime within the depth of 
the exposure, and this was found below a layer of loess: 


CUTION B:, © R &N,RY., TP. 8rN,) Re IW. SEC. 34:sw 34. 


5. Humus, and humus colored sandy clay .............. 4 
4 Sand, pale yellow, moderately fine................... 1 
Seer Olay ey,san deed dis hepro wii reir cp ticity slelers oh 4 
ADEE [OMG cass ockcbo couubebasb este OES Hope ono eode. 2 
Ve 


Till, sandy above, clayey below, calcareous, destitute 
of bowlders and cobbles, rather loamy and loose 
of texture and resembling loess in color.......... 3 
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But over large tracts there lies a deposit which seems 
eminently characteristic of the Iowan, though not yet recog- 
nized as such so far as is known tothe writer. This is a sandy 
till with many pebbles and cobbles, and an occasional bowlder. 
It is traced in sandy humus and is corelated with the sands 
which near the Iowan frontier underlie the loess. 

It is in the prevailingly arenaceous nature of its deposits 
that the Iowan stands in conspicuous contrast with the Kan- 
san. Sand is rarely seen on Kansan areas, except near 
the frontier of the younger drift. Even along water ways the 
loess usually graduates downward into a reddish clay which 
rests upon the ferretto of the till. But near the border of the 
Iowan the loess passes downward by interbedding into heavy, 
yellow, stratified sands. This peripheric sub-loessial sand is 
one of the most valuable means of tracing the border of the 
Towan ice from which the streams bearing these sands were 
discharged. 

With the exception of this superficial arenaceous layer the 
till exposed on Iowan areas has not been discriminated from 
the Kansan by the writer. It is not to be expected that tills 
of different.ice invasions will be so markedly unlike that their 
age can be told by their structure and composition. And it 
may be assumed that an overlying drift sheet will contain 
much material reworked from the older one subjacent. It is 
not proven therefore that the clayey till resembling Kansan 
on those areas referred to the Towan does not belong to the 
Iowan stage. A few typical sections of the drift of these areas 
are now given. 


FREMONT TOWNSHIP, SEC. 4, Se. 4% OF Ne. ¥. EXCAVATION FOR CELLAR. 


AS SET UU TIMUS 5 fou afe oe cs ouaince ares aren Taree eee 1 
See UMUSTCOLOLed [sand Vac) aver meen eae ee ere 4 
Zo Clay, sandy, Stitt hardener iii mean tee ae 1} 
1 


. Till, non-calcareous, reddish yellow, predominantly 
clayey, pebbles small 
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At a well a few feet distant, blue, hard, stony clay was 
struck at a depth of twenty-four feet, sand fourteen feet thick 
at eighty-eight, and rock at 120, overlain with blue clay. 


LINN TOWNSHIP, SEC. 15, Nw. % AT BRIDGE OVER WET WEATHER STREAM. 
FERT. 
2. Humus and humus colored sand..................... 24 


1. Till, yellow, predominantly clayey, non-ca!careous, 
pebbles small and comparatively few, forming a 
Veruicalawallot Stitt Clays sms t-a- cleestescclelle ei 2 


In the bed of the gully lay four bowlders, three of them 
granite, from one to two feet in diameter. As bowlders lie on 
the surface in an adjacent field, it may be taken that these 
belong on top of No. 1. 


DAYTON TOWNSHIP, SEC. 14, Ne. % OF Ne. &%. 


At the quarry at this locality on Mill creek a pit five feet 
in diameter contains tills of distinctly different appearance, as 
shown in figure 27. 


Fic. 27. Cavity formed by weathering and filled with drift. 


G Lining the cavity formed by weathering is an unctuous 
clay of finest grain, formed by decomposition of the 
adjoining rock and is preglacial. 

g Less dark in color, and containing rare pebbles of the 
drift, is also a residual clay, somewhat kneaded by 
glacial action. 

z A yellowish brown, sandy till, and from its composition 
and place in the pit may be regarded as Iowan. 

k Arounded mass of till, reddish brown, clayey, containing 
rotten pebbles, evidently a bowlder of Kansan till 
thrust by the Iowan glacier into the pit. 

s Rounded masses, ten inches in diameter, of yellow-brown 
sand handled when ina frozen condition by the lowan 
glacier. 

Z Fragment of adjoining limestone. 

A Hummus. ; 
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The Tipton Lobe.—The rock surface beneath this area is 
much more uniform than that beneath the Clinton lobe, and 
is everywhere found at no great depth. All the shallow creeks 
which cross the plain have chiseled their channels in the rock, 
and wells reach it from ten to fifty feet from the surface. 

On the Tipton lobe the evidence of the action of glacier 
water is specially conspicuous, and here the influence may be 
traced of the nearness of the great drainage channel of the 
Cedar. Sand is a common constituent of the soil. It is found 
in hummocky ridges and low swells, often of pahoid trend, 
and occasionally occurs, as north of Cedar Bluff, in small 
tracts of little dunes. 

This lobe presents an exception to the usual undissected 
character of the Iowan surface, where northwest of Cedar 
Bluff two creeks and their branches which head in the Kan- 
san, cross it on their way to the Cedar. In this limited area 
the aspect of the topography is abnormal in the depth of the 
rock-cut valleys, the width of flood plains, and the amount of 
dissection. The bowlders scattered over the surface and the 
fact that it lies in the direct and only path to the typical Iowan 
area west of Tipton, are, perhaps, sufficient reasons for map- 
ping this region of western Linn township as Iowan, although 
the ice here passed over without altering to any marked 
degree the lie of the land. Here no clear marginal ridge 
marks the separation from the Kansan to the north and it is 
hard to draw the line of demarkation except by the border 
line of the loess and the height of adjoining Iowan areas. 

East of Cedar Bluff the Tipton lobe conforms with sufficient 
closeness to the normal Iowan drift plain. To the north the 
line of juncture with the loess-covered Kansan is so marked 
that it has been followed by a diagonal road in Red Oak town- 
ship, the main thoroughfare from Tipton to Mechanicsville. 
The Kansan border here rises from twenty to forty feet above 
the Iowan, perhaps a little more than the thickness of the 
loess, although this is here comparatively thin. To the south 
the sinuous line of forest covered Kansan hills forms an impres- 
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sive frame to the broad Iowan prairie. This appearance is in 
part due to the fact that near the margin the Iowan slopes 
somewhat rapidly southward to the valleys of Rock creek and 
Rocky run. For in its central portions the prairie is as high 
as the hilltops of the Kansas upland which lies to the south 
and east. If the heavy loess were removed from the latter, it 
would stand at a lower level than the lowan to a degree prob- 
ably corresponding to the general southward and eastward 
descent of the surface in the county. Thus here at least it is 
unnecessary to suppose that the Iowan ice sought out areas 
of lower ground in the preexisting land surface, or that it 
excavated that surface to any extent by its advance. The 
difference in height between Kansan upland and Iowan plain is 
due to the presence of loess upon the former. 

The Clinton Lobe—to now take up some of its characteristic 
features in detail--stretches across the northern portion of 
the county, the line of the Chicago & Northwestern rail- 
road marking approximately itssouthern limit. From the Linn 
county line to Stanwood the railway runs close under the front 
of the Kansan upland. From Stanwood to Lowden the lobate 
outline of the Iowan carries at one place nearly two miles south 
of the line of the railway. Geologic and glaciologic control 
is seldom more strikingly illustrated than here where the 
front of an ancient glacier determines the line of a transcon- 
tinental highway of commerce. Along the Iowan plain the 
line is run in tangents at the minimum of expense for cuts 
and fills. A mile or so to the south, across the comparatively 
hilly country of the Kansan, the expense of construction and 
of operation would have been much greater. 

Several possible causes suggest themselves of the origin 
of this plain as a topographic feature. The initial preglacial 
rock surface may have been left so slightly eroded that it has 
controlled the later deposit of drift upon it. Or, although 
deeply chiseled by erosion, it may have been leveled by the 
earlier drift by filling its depressions. And the Kansan drift 
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plain formed in either way, by the smooth veneering of a pre- 
glacial rock surface, or by plastering full its depressions, 
may either have remained unscored by erosion until overrun 
by the Iowan, or it may have been closely gashed by long 
erosion, as is seen today in the deep valleyed Kansan about 
Plato, and then have been leveled by the invasion of the 
Iowan ice, its valleys filled with Iowan drift, and its hills per- 
haps cut down. 

Of these different possible explanations, the one which 
seems to meet the case is that which places the present plain 
under the control of a previous drift plain of the Kansan. 
That it is not under the control of the rock surface is clear, 
since this varies widely in its relief. From Mechanicsville 
west, the Niagara lies everywhere near the surface at an 
elevation of about 890 A. T., and is disclosed by all the shal- 
low creeks which cross the plain. From Clarence east rock 
is reached at a depth of a few feet. But this subsurface of 
rock is crossed in Fremont township by a deep preglacial 
valley whose rock fioor lies nearly 300 feet below the surface 
of the Iowan plain. 

Nor can we attribute the plane surface of the Iowan to any 
considerable extent to either erosion or aggradation by the 
Iowan ice. The Iowan drift is typically scanty and thin. No 
proof is found that the ice planed away preexisting hills of 
the Kansan. If such planation is assumed it cannot be 
granted that it passed below the weathered superficial sur- 
face, for many facts go to prove that the present weathered 
zone of the Kansan is pre-lowan, and the Kansan drift or 
drift indistinguishable from it, is often found deeply weath- 
ered on Iowan areas. Nor is any proof at hand that the 
Iowan filled preexisting depressions to any considerable 
extent in the county. In the few cases in the county where 
excavations have been seen in present depressions, the aspect 
of tne drift has been Kansan with the possible exception of a 
thin veneer of Iowan. 
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We are then left to the assumption that the region was 
originally a Kansan drift plain, left little scored by erosion 
on account of distance from local base levels of erosion, a 
drift plain diversified perhaps by drumlins, but otherwise 
resembling the level Kansan tracts about Bennett and Sun- 
bury. 

The question remains as to the relative elevation of the 
Iowan and Kansan. To the traveler on the great railway 
which passes along the southern margin of the plain, the line 
of hills with their pahoid summits which marks the Kansan 
frontier at once give the impression that the Iowan occupies 
a region of lower altitude. But if the loess were removed the 
difference in height of the two drift sheets would be incon- 
siderable. At Lisbon where the Iowan is highest the crests 
of the hills to the southeast overlook the plain from a height 
of only 40 feet. At Mechanicsville the difference is 60 feet. 
From Stanwood to Clarence, where the altitude of the Kansan 
decreases, the difference is from 20 to 40 feet. About Lowden, 
where the Iowan follows down the broad descent to the 
Wapsipinicon now occupied by Yankee run, the hills of the 
Kansan rise over 100 feet above the plain. Therefore with 
the exception of the eastern end of the plain in Cedar county, 
it stands little, if any, lower than the Kansan drift would 
appear if the loess, whose thickness here may be taken to be 
about 40 feet, were removed. 

The Loess. The distribution of this yellow siliceous silt 
is presented in the map of Pleistocene deposits. Its greatest 
thickness is adjacent to the lowan margin, where it is at least: 
40 feet deep. In the interior of the Kansan area drift appear- 
ing on the hillsides often shows that it cannot exceed a 
thickness of ten or fifteen feet. 

The different aspects of the loess, its graduation beneath 
into a bluish gray, more pervious, calcareous and fossiliferous 
silt, often laminated, and its weathering superficially into a 
finer and darker clay, have been fully described in the reports 
of the Survey, and no detailed account is thought necessary. 
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As in Scott county it graduates near the Iowan margin down- 
ward, and sometimes laterally, into stratified sand, and on the 
Kansan passes often into a basal layer more clayey and red- 
der owing to wash from the till beneath. A few sections are 
appended. 


BEALER’S QUARRY. 
FEET. 


6 Weathered loess, brown, fine of grain and in part finely 
jointed, traversed with narrow parallel sinuous bands 
which when wet show darker than the remainder, con- 
forming in general direction with slope of hill....... 5 

Loess, typical light buff, pulverulent, breaking down in 
great blocks along vertical cleavages; towards base 
interstratified with thin, tortuous, discontinuous veins 
of fine white, orange and red sand, dipping with the 
yet Ae eacice e sae ac eco ohe Wore no erase tera re ee Seles 14 

4 loess, fine, pulverulent, with brownish spots and lines.. 4 

3 Loess, tinely laminated, lamin of thickness of fine card- 

board, slightly undulating, picked out by weathering 

and readily detaching in hand specimen, darker in 

color and more clayey than the loess above into which 

it graduates by imperceptible gradations............. i 
2 Red geest, and red till, either composed iv part of geest, 

or weathered to same color, with pebbles of northern 

POCK GMs Sareloens gee eee oe oe ai er eee Che OT ccc ener 14 
1 Rock, rotten. 


or 


In other parts of the quarrv the rock is overlain by eight 
feet of till, the upper five feet of which is highly oxidized, 
tbe surfaces of joint blocks an inch and less thick being deeply 
stained red, the lower three feet being yellow and yellowish 
gray. Although but few cobbles and bowlders appear in situ, 
anumber are left on the rock surface after hydraulic stripping, 
the largest observed being two feet in diameter. The till is 
here leached to within one foot of the underlying rock. Upon 
the till rests a distinct pebble layer one half to one foot thick, 
the maximum diameter being five inches; and upon this a zone 
of reddish clay stiffer than loess and sandy beneath, on which 
true loess rests, with distinct change of color at line of 
parting. 
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Remains of the Mammoth... Several finely preserved teeth 
of Hlephas primigenius, the Mammoth, were found on the farm 
of A. T. Whitnell, See. 6, Springfield Tp. Se. t of Se. $4. These 
were found in a ‘‘washout’’ in a small creek. Above the 
washout a bed of white alluvial clay is overlain by gravels. 
In which of these the teeth occurred is impossible to say. Two 
of them were kindly donated to the museum of Cornell college. 


ECONOMIC GEOLOGY. 
Building Stone. 


Cedar ranks easily first among the counties of the state in 
the value of the yearly output of building stone, a preemi- 
nence due chiefly to the quarries at Cedar Valley and Lime 
City. Building stone of excellent quality is found widely dis- 
tributed over the county and while the small. quarries which 
have been opened in almost every township do not greatly 
add to the large amounts contributed by the two quarries 
mentioned, yet their value and convenience to the rural dis- 
tricts and neighboring towns is greater than mere statistics 
could show. There is hardly a section in the county where a 
farmer or townsman can not get a load of cheap good stone 
within easy hauling distance. Thus in Pioneer township there 
are quarries at Peet’s Mill and elsewhere on Clear creek; in 
Cedar township at Cedar Bluff and two and one-half miles 
north of that village; in Gower township at Cedar valley and 
Plato; in Center at several quarries south of Tipton; in Roch- 
ester along Rock creek; in Iowa near Atalissa; in Sugar creek 
at Lime City and a number of quarries north of that village; 
in Springfield southwest of Lowden; in Massilon along the 
Wapsipinicon, andin Dayton township near Clarence. Nearly 
all of the building stone quarried in the county is furnished by 
the Gower stage of the Silurian, the only exception being that 
of the Devonian quarries in Iowa township near the Musca- 
tine county line. The good qualities of the Anamosa phase 
of the Gower limestone have long been recognized and have 
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frequently been set forth in the countv reports on the coun- 
ties of eastern Iowa. Its even and smooth bedding, its uni- 
form grain, its comparative softness in working with saw and 
chisel when fresh from the quarry, and its hardness when 
recementation has taken place on drying, its obduracy to all 
chemical agencies of rock decay, and its resistance to frost, 
its pleasing color and the absence of any injurious minerals 
which might weaken, strain or impair its ease of working, all 
these characteristics contribute to make the Anamosa one of 
the best building stones of the West. 

Bealer Quarries.—In value of output, and perfection and 
cost of machinery, these quarries are the most noteworthy in 
Iowa and are among the largest of the Mississippi valley. 
They are located some six miles southwest of Tipton on the 
right bank of the Cedar. The village which has sprung up 
about them is called Cedar Valley, and a spur connects with 
the Cedar Rapids-Clinton line of the Burlington, Cedar Rapids 
& Northern Railroad near Plato, about two miles northwest. 

The quarries were opened seventeen years since by Mr. E. 
J. C. Bealer, who, as a practical bridge architect, saw the 
great value of the stone at this point for bridge piers and all 
heavy masonry. The chief quarry now in operation was 
opened in November, 1894, and no expense has been spared 
to equip it with modern and effective machinery. A levee 
costing $20,000 has been built along the river front for pro- 
tection against floods. Railway tracks in the quarries are so 
built that the force of gravitation is utilized to the utmost and 
no locomotive engines are required to make up the train of 
loaded cars which in busy seasons is sent out daily. The 
stripping of the quarry, consisting of twenty-five feet of soft 
silt known as loess, and less than ten feet of pebbly glacial 
clay, is cheaply and expeditiously handled hydraulically by 
means of a high duty steam pump, capacity three quarter 
million gallons per day, and suitable pipes and hose. In 
quarrying the stone there are employed one single and three 
double steam channellers and four steam drills. One of the 
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Bealer’s Quarry, Cedar Valley. Main pit. 
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Bealer’s Quarries, Cedar Valley. General view. 
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channellers used in the quarry holds, it is claimed, the 
championship record in its line of work. ‘‘It has been made 
to cut 400 feet in five hours, and for ten hours its record is 
750 feet.’’ The plant includes also four eighty horse-power 
engines, two forty horse-power, and five engines of fifteen 
horse-power, one steam pump, low duty, capacity three 
quarter million gallons daily, and three pumps each of one 
quarter million gallons capacity, one pumping to reservoir 
and the others for general purposes. There are fourteen der- 
ricks in operation, ten of which are supplied with steam hoists 
lifting from four to twenty tons each. A large machine shop 
is well equipped for repairing and rebuilding the tools and 
machinery of the plant. 

The usual force at work aggregates 100 men, constituting 
with their families an industrial colony of more than usual 
prosperity, if one may judge by appearances. They occupy 
neat cottages of good size and kept in repair, situated on 
both sides of the river and commonly with a small allotment 
of land. Most of these properties belong to the owner of the 
quarries, and a just pride is evidently taken in the sociologic 
as well as the economic success of the enterprise. 

With the present force and equipment forty-five cars per day 
ean be Joaded and shipped without difficulty and the full 
capacity of the plant is often taxed to the utmost. 

The output consists chiefly of bridge stone of three grades. 
The proprietor contracts for completed bridge piers and has 
a large force employed in their construction. Dressed dimen- 
sion stone are cut in the yards and crush stone, rip-rap, rubble 
and curb stone are included in the products of the quarry. 

The quarries were opened in natural ledges fronting the 
river in the face of bluffs rising about 120 feet above the 
stream. These ledges have been quarried away over an area 
of several acres, and on the platform thus formed a pit 300 by 125 
feet has been sunk to a depth of sixty feet below the level 
of water in the river, and another of like dimensions has 
_ recently been opened. The lower ninety-four feet is used for 
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bridge and dimension stone, the stone becoming of finer grain 
and better quality, it is said, with increasing depth to the 
present quarry floor. Above this lies a ledge twenty-two 
feet thick used only for rip-rap, rubble, railway ballast, and 
macadam, for which it is admirably adapted. It includes hard, 
fine grained spalls, a four foot layer of hard, highly vesicular, 
crystalline limestone, and four feet of laminated limestone in 
layers from two to eight inches thick. On this ledge rests a 
bed of about twelve feet of soft earthy limestone, called the 
Coggan, wholly worthless for any industrial purpose, and 
constituting a part of the stripping. 

The quarry stone belongs to the Silurian system, Niagara 
series, and to a stage which the writer has called the Gower, 
from the township in which Bealer’s quarries are situated. 
Other things being equal, a geological formation is best named 
from the locality where its industrial uses are most fully 
developed, and the coincidence of scientific with commercial 
names is desirable whenever it can be obtained. Unfortunately 
in the present case the stage could not be termed the Cedar 
Valley after the village, since that name has already been 
applied to a stage of the Devonian. No locality in lowa, whose 
name is at all available, so fully represents the different phases 
of this important formation as does Gower township in Cedar 
county. 

Of the Gower limestone there are several phases, repre- 
senting different modes and circumstances of deposition. 
Most important of these is the phase quarried at Bealer’s, a 
laminated, light buff, granular, even bedded building stone. 
Nowhere in the state is it found of greater thickness or better 
suited to the purpcses to which it is put. As a dolomite, it 
withstands chemical decay indefinitely, while its texture 
makes it resistant to frost to a high degree. So few are open 
bedding planes that in the deep pit mentioned there were 
found but two or three pervious to water. When this exca- 
vation was made, it was put down in two pits separated by a 
wall of stone left for the time unquarried. One of these pits 
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_ being left for a while unpumped, water stood in it twenty-five 
feet above the floor of the adjoining pit, and even under this 
head there was no seepage. 

In the distance between the bedding planes this stone dif- 
fers from many outcrops of the same formation. The rock, 
however, is laminated throughout and may be split along 
these planes to layers one foot in thickness without difficulty, 
and in places to eight and nine inches. On natural outcrops 
adjacent long weathered outcrops often show close lines of 
lamination, but these are strongly coherent, beyond the usual 
in this formation, and permit the quarrying of permanently 
solid blocks of as great thickness as caJled for. The common 
size of the blocks raised from the lower part of the quarry is 
six and one half feet long and three and one quarter feet wide 
and thick, weighing each something more than four tons. 

In some of the outcrops of the Anamosa phase of the Gower 
stage there are found, especially toward the summit, thin 
layers or lamine of a compact, drab, fine grained limestone, 
called by workmen ‘‘flint’’? on account of its hardness, brittle- 
ness, and fracture. Such seams are a direct injury; under the 
weather they break into small rhombic chip stone. Since 
their coefficient of expansion is different from that of the 
adjoining layers, they tend to form in time a horizontal cleav- 
age of the block of which they form a part. At Bealer’s 
quarry these seems are practically absent, and the stone free 
from this element of weakness as well as of all deleterious 
accessories, can be strongly recommended as of the highest 
durability. 

Cedar Bluff.Immediately above the bridge at this village, 
a ledge of Anamosa stone has been quarried to some extent 
for local supply. The face of the ledge is here some thirty- 
five feet. The upper seven or eight feet are weathered to 
thin spalls. In the middle les a stratum of seven feet of fine 
grained, light yellow limestone of pure Anamosa type. Below 
this the stone showsan alternation of harder and softer lamine, 
the harder being of finer grain and more brittle. The best 
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building stones are said to be taken from the bed of the river 
at the base of the ledge. 

Below the village the same formation outcrops on both 
sides of the river in ledges up to fifty feet in height, showing 
the same granular laminated limestone, horizontally bedded 
in even courses, weathering in places to thin calcareous 
plates, but for the most part standing in undivided layers up 
to two feet in thickness. 

McLeod’s Quarry, Tp. 82 N., R. I W., See. 12, Sw. 4.—On 
the left bank of. the Wapsipinicon, less than one half mile 
below Massilon, this quarry shows a face of twenty-five feet 
of vesicular, semicrystalline limestone, the upper fifteen feet 
massive or obscurely bedded, the lower ten feet in rough 
layers from eighteen to thirty inches thick, all buff in color 
and sparingly fossiliferous. Just below the village on the 
right bank of the stream, the same layers form a picturesque 
ledge about thirty feet high. 

Frink’s Quarry, Tp. 82 N., R. II W., Sec. 14, Nw. + of Se. 4. _ 
The following section is here shown 

4. l.imestone, rough, in layers from one half to one a 
thick» weathered ¢ : p45 es eae oer on Oe 4 
So-paUIMestone;invelshtanchwelay ere sete ane eet 2 
2.° Limestone, exceedingly rough, crystalline, deeply 
pitted with rounded cavities up to five inches in 
diameter....... BORIS ON GODS ROOO IDO OHO AN TOC A 2 
I eorcreektlevel sno teexposedsan.ee ee eer eee ee eee 13 


The layers here form a gentle syncline dipping 2° north at 
south end and 6° south at the north end. 

Burrough’s Quarry, Tp. 80 N., R. III W., See. 22, Sw. .— 
The Gower is here quarried on a small scale on the left’ bank 
of Rocky run. For 8 feet above the creek, a very fair 
_ granular building stone lies in layers from 7 to 18 inches 
thick, weathering superficially to spalls 2 to 4 inches thick. 
The dip to the southeast is perceptible. An adjacent ledge 
reaching a height of 20 feet above water level is composed of 
laminated limestone, hard, gray and crystalline. A few rods 
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away an old pot kiln attests the possibilities of the stone as a 
lime maker. Here a layer identical with No. 4 of Whann’s 
quarry is found above the limerock. Across the creek and 
down the stream on the same farm, about 50 feet of this hard, 
crystalline, laminated limestone is displayed in overhanging 
ledges and hillside outcrops. Toward the base the rock 
weathers to thin spalls, but above the laminz are coherent, 
and the cliff breaks down in immense blocks. About 15 
feet above the limestone a few fragments of yellow sandstone 
were seen in a Shallow ravine, but no distinct outcrop was 
found. All the limestone in this section resembles the 
Anamosa stone in its lamination and in its horizontal or 
nearly horizontal bedding. Nowhere is it disturbed, tilted, 
or conglomeratic, as is so commonly the case with the 
LeClaire. And yet in their hardness, color, and crystalline 
texture, these beds on Rocky run are distinctly of the 
LeClaire type. 

Wallick’s Quarry, Tp. 81 N., R. IV W., See. 16, Ne. 4 and 
Se. +.—Two and one half miles north of Cedar Bluff the 
Anamosa phase is here quarried for local uses. The rock 
rises to the surface in the low hills, so that no stripping, 
except of weathered spalls, is necessary. The rock is of the 
ordinary phase of the finely laminated, fine grained, light 
buff building stone of the Gower. It is in thin layers, dip- 
ping 11° SE., and shows a face of twenty feet. : 

Hecht’s Quarry, Tp. 82. N., R. IL W., Sec. 14, Ne. 4 of Ne. 4.— 
The following section is seen at Hecht’s quarry: 


8. Limestone, spalls, irregularly shaped chipstone, buff, 
resembling conglomerate of harder centres with 


MAPA COL INMAOA WIEN cao ocousboodadbooobcoonde 4 
2. Limestone, rough, semicrystalline, cores gray, weath- 
CYS HOMOGE. bono 15 co HOR St.6 dons500 GOUGH ONION OOTOC 1 


1. Limestone, for the most part evenly bedded, buff or 
gray, thickness of layers from above downward in 
inches: 8, 18, 10, 15, 19, 24, 12,18, 18. At west end 
a dip of 8° W., in centre slightly S.; at east end a 
PeLeeplibl eRdiplSW aatemrrrete srs ticks sleeisvelein sysietalcislsiels ole 118 
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Cary’s Quarry, Tp. 80 N., R. III W., Sec. 18, Sw. ¢.—About 
two and three-fourths miles southwest of Tipton two quarries 
have been opened on Rock creek. Mr. M. C. Cary here quar- 
ries a face of 15 feet in layers mostly of the thickness of 
flagging, but some reaching 9 inches. At the west end of the 
quarry the stone is hard and crystalline, of the LeClaire 
phase, in layers 6 inch thick and upward and dipping 12° 
S SE. Two rods east this has passed into the Anamosa 
phase, but slightly harder and more crystalline than typical, 
dipping 3° E., the juncture being now concealed. 

Twenty-five rods southwest’ of this section a small quarry 
has been opened showing a mound of hard limerock at the north 
end, and, the juncture again being obscured, at the south 
Anamosa stone, some layers being soft and granular, and 
others harder and more compact. The layers here run from 
1 and 2 inches to 9 and 12, and dip from 30° W NW. to 38° 
N NW. 

Whann’s Quarry, Tp. 80 N., R. III W., Sec. 14, NE. 4 of 
INWoace 


FEET, 
5. Limestone, light buff, hard, fine grained, luster earthy, 


resembles Bertram beds of Linn county.......... 2 
4.- Limestone, buff, softer, with numerous branching ver- 

tical tubes one to two mm. in diameter ........... 1 
SeiMestones hard yscrayachystallinere erent eee 1é 
2. Limestone, buff, more or less vesicular, in layers from 

8 to 30 inches thick, with bands of harder erystal- 

line Perady: LOCK sser.4 Acisetne eee oer ee Seer 5 
1. Limestone in layers as above, buff, granular, lam- 

TALOD. Ross. ee ate cA roc Ronee A ee eee 64 


The dip here is a gentle one to the southwest. A few rods 
up stream the ledge is seen to form a low syncline. 


Lime. 


Rock of the highest excellence for the manufacture of lime 
is as broadly distributed over the county as is good building 
stone. ‘T'bis is due to the many areas where the Gower lime- 
stone is exposed by erosion, and to its rapid alternation at the 
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same horizon between its two lithological phases. At no 
great distance from the quarries of the granular, evenly bedded 
Anamosa stone, there will be found outcrops of the crystalline, 
massive or obliquely bedded dolomite, which takes its name 
from LeClaire, the town in Scott county where its typical 
features were seen and described by Hall nearly fifty years 
ago. Thus, at Lime City and at Cedar Valley, lime and build- 
ing stone quarries are in close proximity. It is to these two 
places that the manufacture of lime is at present restricted. 
This is not due to any special advantage in the quality of their 
limerock over that of other localities in the county too 
numerous for mention, but to the facilities with which the 
rock can be handled and the product placed on the market. 
In almost all portions of the county the explorer of outcrops 
of the country rock finds the white heaps of half burned lime 
and the ruined walls left to show the place of pot kilns. Dur- 
ing recent years of business depression all of these have been 
abandoned. With the increasing prosperity of the building 
interests we may expect that the pot kiln will again become 
a local rival of the large plants equipped with patent draw 
kilns, as has already taken place in adjoining counties. 

The upper beds of the Silurian furnish a limerock of the 
highest degree of excellence. It is from them that some of 
the largest kilns in Ohio, Wisconsin, and Illinois, as well as 
Iowa, draw their supply. The lime burned in Cedar county is 
identical with that of the well know kilns at Racine and Port 
Byron. Its preeminence depends upon its chemical and 
physical qualities. It is notably free from silica in all its 
forms, and from argillaceous or ferruginous impurities. The 
large per cent of carbonate of magnesia present makes it a 
cool lime, slow to set, slow to slack, and it is to such limes 
that architects, masons, and plasterers now invariably give 
preference over the so-called hot limes burned from non- 
magnesian limestone. ‘The hardness and durability of mortars 
made from this lime approaches that of cement. Buildings 
are seen in which it was employed, where, after thirty-five 
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years of weathering, the joints seem as fresh as when struck. 
Wholly minor advantages are the brittleness of the rock, which 
aids in its breaking to suitable dimensions for the kiln, and its 
vesicularity, which gives more ready access to heat in burning 
and to water in slacking. 

The purity of the Gower dolomite is demonstrated in the 
following analysis made in the chemical laboratory of Cornell 
college under the supervision of Dr. Nicholas Knight: 


LEDGE ON ROCK CREEK, TP. 80 N., R. 3 W., SEC. 23, SE. 4 OF SW. %. 


Calcium carbonate, Ca Co, ........ see eeeee cee eee ener 55.76 
Magnesium carbonate, Mg CO, ..........-+- ssseee eee 43.85 
Ferric oxide and aluminum oxide, Fe,O, and Al,O,.. 0.26 
Sita. Sk Otc aero wy se Ocere oir ce etneiess Sie ert eae teers 0.12 

99.99 


The total impurities of this specimen of the dolomite used 
in lime making throughout the county are but little more 
than one-third of one per cent. 

Lime City.—The quarries of this plant are situated on the 
right bank of Sugar creek, five miles northwest of Wilton, a 
spur of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific connecting them 
with the main line at that junction. The rock is of the usual 
LeClaire facies. Dynamite is used in blasting, and the stone is 
sent to the kilns bya tram running on a trestle. Four patent 
draw kilns are in operation, and the lime can be loaded from 
the sheds directly on the cars. Some years since petroleum 
was used as fuel in one of the kilns, but only wood is now 
employed for calcination. The region about Sugar creek is 
forested, and wood is obtained at moderate expense. The 
output finds ready market along the lines of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific railway in Iowa and the states west. 
The amount of stripping is very slight. The beds of the 
Coggan, which overlie the limerock, are shipped for riprap 
and ballast, being wholly unavailable for lime or building 
stone. 
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Cedar Valley.—The lime plant at Cedar Valley consists of 
three patent draw-kilns, each with a capacity of 120 barrels, 
and the usual storage and cooper sheds. Of the quarry face 
of sixty feet scarcely any is unavailable for lime, and the 
expense of stripping is inconsiderable. The rock is econom- 
ically handled, and the lime is loaded on the cars of the 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern railway. It has found 
a wide market over lowa and the states adjacent to the west. 
Wood is employed as fuel, and is brought in from the heavily 
wooded hills of the Kansan upland on both sides of the river. 


Clay. 


Brick and Tile.—No shale of economic importance is found 
in Cedar county. The only clay utilized in manufacture is 
the loess, and this extends so widely over the county that 
material for brick and tile exists in close proximity to every 
town. It is utilized at present only at the county seat, whose 
central position gives it an advantage as a distributing point. 
The brick and tile factory at Stanwoad was burned recently 
and has not yet been rebuilt. 

Brick and Tile Factory, G. H. Kettell, Tipton.—This plant is 
situated in the south portion of the town, and comprises 
three kilns, two of them down draft, with a capacity of 
95,000 brick ; two Bennett clay machines, with a capacity of 
14,000 brick and 10,000 three-inch tile per day, operated by a 
twenty horse-power engine, and drying sheds holding 125,000 
brick. 

The brick turned out are the common machine pressed 
brick, and are of excellent quality, of even texture, dense and 
ringing, and of good color. The tile are made of the same 
material and are equally good. 

The clay pit shows from six to twelve feet of stiff, yellow 
toess loam, not readily friable when dry, and destitute of clay 
dogs and fossils. Where thinnest it is underlain by non-calca- 
reous, yellow till, and where deepest by sandy layers and the 
bluish loess silt. Besides supplying the local demands of the 
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largest town in the county, the factory ships over the Bur- 
lington, Cedar Rapids & Northern and the Chicago & North- 
western railways. The station of the latter is only a few 
blocks distant, and a switch of this railway enters the yards. 


Road Materials. 


The clays of the county offer an inexhaustible supply for 
burning for ballast. It hardly seems probable, however, that 
their use for this purpose will ever be necessary, considering 
the fact that the county abounds in a stone unexcelled among 
limestone in hardness and durability as road metal. Crushed 
stone of the Gower limestone is used in large quantities as 
ballast on the lines of the B., C. R. & N., and the C., R. I. & 
P. railways, the former taking it from the Bealer quarries at 
Cedar Valley, and the latter from the quarries at Lime City. 
It can be obtained at reasonable expense from either of these 
places for county roads and town streets, and in the majority 
of the towns of the county a crusher could be set at work on 
rocks of the same formation and of equal value exposed in the 
vicinity. 

The movement for good roads in the county has hardly more 
than begun. Scarcely a city or village street has been 
redeemed from the primitive dirt road of the early settlers. 
But the near future will no doubt witness rapid progress in 
municipal paving and road making in the area, and the facility 
with which good road metal can be obtained will greatly 
hasten this movement. It is of prime importance to remem- 
ber that no stone, however valuable, will make a good road 
unless some intelligence is used in its construction. The 
traditional method of dumping rock of any and all sizes on an 
ungraded and undrained roadway, has long been proven the 
shortest way to its permanentruin. From the beginning such 
a dump makes an execrable road, rough with loose stones, 
and it fast goes from bad to worse. In towns it is often 
impracticable to use it as foundation for any superstructure 
and its removal is too expensive to be considered. It thus 
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postpones indefinitely the laying of a good street, either of 
brick paving, asphalt, or macadam. 


Sand, 


This valuable material for building is obtained along the 
rivers of the county at little if any more than the cost of 
hauling. A somewhat inferior grade is found in the sands 
beneath the loess near the Iowan margin. Occasionally sand 
is taken from dunes and pahoid ridges on the Iowan area. 


Water Power. 


The larger creeks of the county are perennial streams 
affording considerable water power, which has in the past 
aided largely in the development of the region. Commonly 
t ey traverse rock-cut reaches giving excellent sites for 
dams. Of these there were utilized early in the history of 
the county three on Rock creek, one on Pioneer, one on 
Sugar, and three on Clear creek. Several of these mills 
were large structures and well fitted for the part that they 
had to play, using power equivalent insome instances to twenty 
horse-power. With the rapidly changing conditions of the mill- 
ing industry, and the shrinking and less constant volume 
of water at disposal, these water powers which so long and 
faithfully served the needs of the pioneers fell into disuse. 
The last dam was washed out in 1899 and the last mill using 
water power abandoned. It is quite impossible to say how 
distant is the day when in an age of electricity these creeks 
will again be harnessed to serve the needs of the people. 

No dams have ever been built across the Cedar or Wapsi- 
pinicon within the county limits. On the former power could 
be obtained economically and in large quantity in the narrow 
reaches from Cedar Bluff to Rochester, but the distance to 
any town of size makes its utilization indefinitely remote. 


Soils. 


The fertility of the soils in Cedar county is well known far 
beyond its limits. In the average assessed valuation per 
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acre of its farm lands it is surpassed in Iowa only by Scott 
and Polk counties, in each of which these values are enhanced 
by large urban populations. This high value is due in part to 
a number of causes other than geologic, such as the length 
of time that has elapsed since the settlement of the county 
and the character and skill of its citizens. But a leading 
factor in the agricultural prosperity of the area is the 
abounding fertility of its soils. 

None of the soils in the county is the result, at least 
directly, of that commonest of soil making processes, the 
secular decay of underlying rocks. Here and there, however, 
may be seen remnants of the ancient soil which covered the 
county before the episode of the great Ice Invasion, a soil 
formed by the decay in place of the limestones of the region. 
This is a stiff, unctuous, reddish clay, oftenseen directly over- 
lying the rock. Compared with the glacial tills which now 
cover it, this residual clay, or geest, must be considered a 
very poor soil or subsoil indeed, and a large measure of the 
prosperity and wealth of the region must be referred to the 
successive invasions of vast sheets of ice in the yesterday of 
geologic history, which buried the geest beneath richer 
deposits or removed it entirely. In pre-Pleistocene times 
the agricultural advantages of the region were distinctly 
inferior to those of the present, and it is perhaps fortunate 
that the agriculturist had not then made his appearance 
upon the scene. It was the slow but resistless movement of 
immense bodies of glacial ice which ground to powder the 
rocks in their path from the region of the far north, and 
commingled the component minerals of limestones, shales, 
sandstones, granites and other igneous rocks into one heter- 
ogeneous ground moraine, which embraces every valuable 
constituent which rocks can supply to soils and growing 
crops. And because this drift is for the most part finely 
comminuted—a commixture of rock flour and rock meal, with 
sand, gravel, and an occasional bowlder—it breaks down 
rapidly into a most fertile soil. Water penetrates it, oxygen, 
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carbon dioxide and the humic acids permeate it, the roots of 
trees and plants push their way down through it, earthworms 
and other animals burrow in it. So soon as it was laid down 
Nature witb her multifarious agencies began to develop upon 
the bare, gray surface of the ground moraine the deep rich 
soils which to-day are the delight of the farmer. 

Furthermore, by wash of water and perhaps also aided in 
part by the wind, particles intermediate in size were selected 
from the drift and laid down in a silt too fine to be called 
sand and too coarse for clay—the loess. This yellow loam 
spread widely over the area contains all the mineralogic 
richness of the glacial tills, and is, moreover, far more 
porous and accessible to soil making agencies. Brief, then, 
as has been the time since these deposits of till and loess 
were laid, it has sufficed for the production upon them of 
soils of a depth and richness unsurpassed in all the Mis- 
sissippi valley. 

- Ever since glacial times there has also been in progress a 
redistribution of soils. The season of 1899 supplied a strik- 
ing illustration of the movement of soils ever to lower 
levels, and at last by way of the creek and the river to the 
sea. The heavy rains of the spring of this year washed the 
plowed land on the hillsides to an extent seldom seen. At 
the lower end of each little gully was outspread thin alluvial 
fans of the blackest and richest soils, in places covering sev- 
eral acres. All the creek bottoms received an accretion of 
soil mingled in places with corn stalks and various debris 
washed by the floods from higher up the stream. 

Thus the soils developed on glacial till and loess have been 
washed down to lower levels for thousands of years to 
form the deep alluvial soils of the creek and river flood plains, 
but never, at least before the settlement of the country, at a 
rate sufficient to remove the soils of the uplands faster than 
they were formed. 

Thus the soils of the county may be divided into two classes, 
those of primary derivation developed directly by the decay of 
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subsoils and subjacent rock, and those of secondary derivation, 
produced from the primary soils by wash of water. 

Primary soils may be further classified according to the 
eeological nature of the underlying formation from which 
they have been developed. Thus we have in Cedar county 
the soils of the Iowan areas developed on the Lowan drift and 
its washed and blown sands, the soils developed on the Kansan 
till, and the soils produced on the loess loam. 

Judging by the value at which farm lands are held in dif- 
ferent parts of the county, the most desirable of these soils 
are those of the loess where it is comparatively thin and 
where it is but slightly dissected. A thickness of from ten 
to twenty-five or thirty feet of the loess secures an adequate 
underdrainage and at the same time allows water in dry 
weather to rise easily to the surface by capillary attraction 
from the couche lying upon the impermeable till beneath. 

The fertility of a soil depends largely upon its nitrogenous 
constituents and these are derived from the decay of organie 
matter. It is the organic matter, or humus, which, mingled 
with the finely comminuted earthy material derived from the 
decay of rocks, gives its black or dark color to the superficial 
layer commonly known as the soil. The amount of humus 
present depends on the ratio between the rate of its accumu- 
lation and the rate of its removal by rain wash and other 
agencies. Where the latter is practically zero it accumulates 
indefinitely in peat bog and marsh. Where the latter comes to 
be in excess of the former, as on steep deforested hillsides, the 
humus is soon entirely washed away. The availability of any 
soil for agriculture depends also on its drainage. On level or 
undrained tracts soils are exceedingly rich in humus, but they 
are too wet for profitable farming. Steepslopes are well drained, 
but the humus, because so rapidly washed away, is scanty and 
the soil is infertile. The golden mean is found where erosion 
has been sufficient to reduce the region to slope, but where 
the slopes are as yet very gentle. It is here that, in the 
accurate language of the farmer, ‘‘the land lies just right.” 
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It is well drained, and at the same time is covered with deep, 
black humus soil, rich in all the ingredients which go to the 
feeding of crops. 

The golden mean just described is reached over extensive 
tracts in Cedar county, especially over the loess covered 
Kansan. In Fairfield township, where land is said to be held 
at the highest price per acre, in Farmington, Iowa, Spring- 
dale, Inland, Red Oak, and in parts, in fact, of every town- 
ship included in the Kansan area, the wealth of the soil and 
the ease with which it is cultivated, is reflected in the large 
and well kept farms, commonly of 160 acres and more, sup- 
plied with every convenience of farm machinery. Commodious 
houses, well painted, and comparing not unfavorably with the 
average houses in the towns of the county, have replaced the 
humble homes of the pioneers, these relics of a bygone stage 
in social evolution being set to one side to serve as granaries 
or tool sheds. Rows and clusters of shade trees, belts of 
wind-breaks of soft maple, or more rarely of conifers, well 
grassed and well fenced door yards bright with flowers, 
orchards of apple, cherry and plum, with an occasional exper- 
imental peach tree or apricot, large, well built barns and 
sheds for the stock, for which the county is famous, deep, 
unfailing wells, equipped with wind engines, and sometimes 
affording a house supply under hydrostatic pressure,—all 
these are evidences of the fertility of the soil, which must not 
escape the attention of the geologist. Not infrequently an 
abandoned farm, abandoned to a tenant by its owner who 
has moved to town, where the rental yields an adequate sup- 
port without labor, is a further proof of a long continued 
prosperity, dependent at last analysis upon geologic and 
climatic conditions. 

In unpleasing contrast are the deeply dissected regions of 
loess-Kansan topography which have been frequently men- 
tioned in this report. Here land values are comparatively 
low, being sometimes not more than half that of farms where 
the same geologic formations have suffered less erosion. 
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Under the plow the soil fast washes down the steep hillsides. 
Gullies start with heavy rains, and, rapidly deepening, soon 
escape the control of the careless farmer. In a few years it 
is imperative to refurnish the soil with nitrogen by seeding to 
clover, or to turn it to pasture. At the worst this is a region 
of from two to ten acre allotments, of the log cabin and the 
two or three room shack of the clearing. At the best it is 
farmed in prosperous sheep and cattle ranches of hundreds of 
acres. On these the roughest land is retained in its native 
timber. In such large tracts some excellent plow land is 
always found, and the remainder is used for pasture. 

These two types of farming lands, so markedly different 
and producing such divergent sociologic conditions, have 
after all precisely the same subsoils. The loess underlies 
each, and the difference between the two types is at bottom 
merely a difference in angle of slope, dependent upon distance 
from local base levels of erosion and on preglacial conditions. 

In each certain advantages accrue from the absence of 
native stone or glacial bowlder in the way of plow or mower, 
and still more in the looseness of the texture of tbe loess 
which permits roots to go deep to draw moisture and food. 
Acting as a sponge, the loess rapidly absorbs moisture in wet 
weather and when not too deep gives it back in dry by capil- 
lary attraction to surface layers. It has long been recognized 
that it is unsurpassed as a subsoil for vineyard, orchard, and 
all vegetation whose roots strike deep. 

lowan Soils.—The typical Iowan till and its high value as a 
subscil has been fully described by Calvin in his reports on 
the counties where it is extensive. Rich in the salts 
demanded by the grains it is better adapted to the culture of 
wheat and oats than is the loess. 

The sandy till which represents the Iowan in Cedar county 
forms a deep, warm, mellow soil suitable to all crops. The 
Iowan area forms some of the best farming land in the county, 
and the description of the farms on the best of the loess-Kansan 
will apply also to the best of the lowan. Upon the whole, how- 
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ever, the Iowan farms are not valued so highly as are those 
on the gentle rolling Kansan. On account of the immaturity 
of the Iowan plain the natural drainage is imperfect. This is 
now remedied for the most part by ditches and tiling, but the 
evident disadvantages of the undrained tracts delayed the 
settlement of considerable of the area. The land has not yet 
had time to produce the improvements seen in districts longer 
farmed, and its market price is therefore still somewhat less. 

The bowlders of the Iowan are not plentiful enough to 
form any special embarrassment to farming operations. A 
very small per cent of the labor required in New England for 
this purpose would here suffice to remove them all. And in 
no case is the plow compelled to work in a heavily stony till. 
It is rarely that the plow discovers the till beneath the deep 
soils which overlie it. ‘The nearness, however, of the till 
brings the level of ground water high on all tracts where its 
movement is not accelerated by slope, and on such levels the 
land is cold and wet until tiled, when it becomes of the best. 
On the Tipton lobe especially, and near the terraces of the 
Cedar river, sandy soils occur which have all the advantages 
and defects of such soils everywhere. In the season of 1899 
the large rainfall in spring and early summer gave these soils 
a distinct advantage over the clayey soils of the loess, and 
when the field work of the survey was finished in July there 
was nowhere in the county a better stand of corn than on the 
sandy soils of the Iowan plains. In dry seasons the relative 
advantages of the two soils is reversed. In a drought crops 
may suffer severely on the sandy knolls and ridges, while they 
are uninjured on lower ground where the humus is deep, and 
on large areas where a sandy clay, probably of the same age 
as the loess, overlies the till. 

A class of soils geologically distinct from those described 
are the alluvial soils of the flood plains of the streams. The 
ancient flood plains of the rivers which now stand as terraces 
twenty feet and more above the water are underdrained by 
basal beds of sand, and therefore, like all such old fluvial 
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floors, are apt to suffer in times of protracted drought. Where 
a few feet of reddish, sandy clay underlies the humus, as is 
frequently the case, drought is less severely felt than where 
the humus is spread on strata of sand. 

The lower bottoms and the flood plains as a whole embrace 
along with these sandy tracts many square miles of excellent 
farm land. So deep is the rich, black alluvium that it is often 
two feet and more in depth before a change in color can be 
be detected. The map of the county exhibits the distribution 
and the great width of these alluvial tracts along reaches of 
the Cedar and Wapsipinicon rivers and the larger creeks. 

In the valleys of the smaller creeks the change in regimen 
due to cultivation can sometimes be seen. The peaty humus 
of the swale is overlain with a few inches of lighter colored 
soil washed from the adjacent hill sides since the country was 
settled. 

On the whole corn is the staple crop of all the areas of the 
county, Kansan and Iowan as well, but the latter is more 
largely given over to pasture meadow and the smaller grains 
than is the former. . 
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INTRODUCTION. 
SITUATION AND AREA. 


Page county is situated well toward the southwest corner 
of Iowa. The state of Missouri forms its souther. boundary, 
and the single county of Fremont on the west separates it 
from the Missouririver. It is bounded on the north by Mont- 
gomery and on the east by Taylor. It embraces part of the 
territory which was for some time in dispute between Mis- 
souri and Iowa. Its location is such as to make it one of the 
most important agricultural counties in the great state to 
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which it belongs. All the pasture and meadow grasses usually 
cultivated in this latitude flourish ; small grains yield gener- 
ously ; bountiful crops of corn mature year by year without a 
single recorded failure; apples and the other fruits of the 
mid-temperate zone produce abundantly. In matters of soil 
and climate, in the fortunate location between the extremes 
of both north and south, Page county is exceptionally favored. 

In area the county under consideration embraces somewhat 
less than sixteen congressional townships. The falling short 
is due to the fact that the Iowa-Missouri boundary does not 
follow the lines of the congressional surveys, but cuts through 
sections 31 to 36 of the southern tier of townships—the tier 
numbered 67 North-~so as to leave not more than one-fourth 
of these sections on the Iowa side of the line. On the other 
hand the county loses in area by reason of the fact that the 
north line of the second row of townships north of the Mis- 
souri boundary is a correction line, and sections 1 to 6 in each 
of these townships is fractional. In place therefore of having 
an area of 576 square miles—the theoretical number in six- 
teen congressional townships—the number of square miles in 
Page county is approximately 530. 


PREVIOUS GEOLOGICAL WORK. 


Dr. C. A. White was the first geologist to give more than pass- 
ing attention to the area which constitutes the subject of the 
present discussion. He visited Page county in 1866, and, in 
his report to the governor, at the beginning of 1867,* there is an 
interesting description of the region, in which the soils, forest 
lands, coal beds and limestone ledges receive especial notice. 
In White’s final report of the Geological Survey of Iowat the 
geological structure of the county is more fully described. 
In the volume referred to the limestones of the county—those 
along the east branch of the Tarkio being particularly men- 
tioned—are assumed to be the equivalent of beds at Winterset, 


*First and Second Ann. Rept. of Progress of the State Geologist, Etc., Des Moines, 1868. 
+Report on the Geol. Surv. of the State of Iowa, by Charles A. White, M. D., Des Moines, 1870- 


vol. I, pp. 348-353. 
31 
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near the base of the Upper Coal Measures. While recogniz- 
ing the fact that the Upper Coal Measures (the Missourian 
stage of more recent writers on the geology of lowa) attain 
a thickness of about 180 feet near Winterset, within ten miles 
of the attenuated eastern edge of the formation, Dr. White 
entertained the belief that beyond the margin of Madison 
county the strata of this stage have practically no dip to the 
west—at least the dip is not greater than the slope of the sur- 
face toward the Missouri river—and that there is little, if any, 
increment in the thickness of the beds in this direction. Two 
hundred feet is the maximum thickness assigned to this for- 
mation, a thickness but little in excess of that of the Winter- 
set section. It was believed, therefore, that the members of 
the Winterset section recur at all the outcrops throughout the 
several counties of southwestern Iowa, and efforts were made 
to correlate the different exposures with recognized divisions 
of the assumed standard section in Madison county. 

In volume II of the current series of reports on the Iowa 
Geological Survey, Keyest gives a brief account of the coal 
deposits of Page county as they were known in 1894. On 
page 159 of the work cited the author reviews the different 
estimates which have been made by various observers respect- 
ing the thickness of the Upper Coal Measures—estimates 
ranging from 200 feet by White to more than 1,400 feet by 
Winslow. The latter estimate was made for the Upper Coal 
Measures of Missouri, but Keyes concludes that the actual 
figures, probably for Missouri as well as Iowa, lie between the 
two extremes. He assigns to the whole Coal Measure series 
in southwestern Iowa a thickness of about 800 feet. 

In his work on ‘‘The Artesian Wells of Iowa,’’ Norton has 
occasion to refer only briefly and incidentally to Page county. 
In a sentence or two he describes* a prospect hole bored near 
Clarinda in search for coal. While, however, no facts are 
given relating very directly to the details of geological struc- 


tlowa Geol. Surv., vol. II. Coal Deposits of lowa, by Charles Rollin Keyes, Des Moines, 1894. 
*lowa Geol. Surv., vol. VI, p. 339; Des Moines, 1897. 
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ture in the county under discussion, in connection with the 
records of borings in other counties he presents data which 
throw much light on the actual thickness of the Upper Coal 
Measures in this part of the state, and aid very materially in 
settling questions concerning the probability that the lime- 
stones of Page county are the equivalent of beds near the base 
of the Winterset section. The record of the Glenwood wellt 
is particularly instructive in the fact that it shows clearly the 
division between the Upper and Lower Coal Measures, indicat- 
ing for the former a thickness 670 of feet. The beds exposed in 
Page county are well up in the series and must be far above 
the top of the section described by White, in Madison county. 
The significance of the data collected since White’s visit to 
this locality will be discussed on subsequent pages of this. 
report. 

Among the later attempts to fix the stratigraphic relations 
of the puzzling succession of limestones and shales to be found 
in the Missourian series is that of Keyes.* In his paper, in 
volume VII, of the Proceedings of the Iowa Academy of Sci- 
ences, Keyes reviews exhaustively the literature relating to 
the geology of southwestern Iowa and contiguous areas, and 
makes an effort to correlate the various typical exposures 
which geologists have described. While his work is the best 
that has yet been attempted in this line, it will doubtless 
require considerable revision b fore all the problems involved 
are satisfactorily settled. The difficulty experienced by geol- 
ogists in correlating widely separated outcrops of beds 
belonging to the Missourian series arises from a number of 
facts. Shales are more common and are developed to a far 
greater thickness than was realized by the first observers. 
The shalesalternate with comparatively thin beds of limestone. 
The fauna seems to have been very persistent, and the same 
species of fossils recur in successive beds of shales and lime- 


stones throughout practically the whole thickness of the 
tOp. cit., PP. 343-347. 


*Formational Synonymy of the Coal Measures of the Western Interior Basin, by Charles R. 
Keyes; Proceedings of the Iowa Acad. of Sc. for 1899; vol. VII, p. 82 et seq., Des Moines, 1900. 
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formation, for which reasons the paleontological method is not 
available in tracing beds from one locality to another. In pre- 
glacial time, as a result of erosion during the long period 
between the retreat of the sea and the advent of glacial con- 
ditions, the limestones formed escarpments and the thicker 
shales developed long, undulating slopes between the project- 
ing limestore ridges. During the glacial epoch the region 
was covered with a thick mantle of drift, which effectually 
concealed all stratigraphic details. Subsequent erosion has 
cut through the drift in a comparatively few and completely 
detached localities, the greater portion of the rock surface 
being still hidden from view. The projecting limestone 
escarpments were the first to be uncovered,—they were prac- 
tically the only portions of the formation that the first geolo- 
gists saw—and since they contained essentially the same 
fossils, the conclusion was a natural one that the various out- 
crops were simply repetitions of the same beds. Later geol- 
ogists, with a larger number of outcrops and the records of 
many borings available for study, are yet handicapped in the 
portions of the area covered with deep drift, by the inability 
to trace formations continuously over any great extent of 
country, and by the lithological and faunal resemblances of 
beds occupying different positions in the geological column. 
The problems of correlation are still farther complicated by 
strong dips and relatively sharp folds, which cause the same 
beds to appear at different levels within comparatively short 
distances. Near Henshaw, in Taylor county, there is a differ- 
ence of thirty-five feet in the altitude of the Nodaway coal- 
seam in less than one-fourth of a mile, and the same coal dips 
sixty-five feet between the old Shambaugh mill, in Sec. 7, Tp. 
68 N., R. XXXVI W., and the Ingraham coal mine, in See. 2, 
Tp. 68 N., R. XXXVII W., a distance less than two miles. 
Where so large a proportion of the area is effectually con- 
cealed by deep drift, it is impossible to reckon with the folds 
and erratic dips of the strata. And since in most cases no 
aid can be derived from paleontologic evidence, the relations 
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of the limestones outcropping in one stream valley to those 
in another can not be determined by ordinary surface obser- 
vations. Furthermore, in the drift-covered regions there is 
nothing in the way of natural surface exposures to give any 
clue to the thickness of the shale beds between the different 
horizons of limestone. The records of some well borings, to 
be noted later, now put us in possession of facts which help 
to solve the problem of the relation and thickness of strata 
belonging to the Missourian series, a problem that otherwise 
could not well have been solved in a region as deeply covered 
with drift as southwestern Iowa. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
TOPOGRAPHY. 


The surface of Page county is a completely dissected and 
deeply eroded drift plain. The present topography is not 
modified or determined to any very large extent by erosion in 
the indurated rocks. The stream cutting which has brought 
about the present surface configuration of the region is 
limited almost entirely to the thick mantle of drift which over- 
spreads this part of lowa. The principal topographic features 
of the county are the deep, nearly parallel stream valleys 
which traverse the area with a direction a little west of south 
and alternate with a corresponding number of intricately 
earved ridges. The two most important valleys are those of 
the Nodaway and Nishnabotna.* The Nodaway river enters 
the county less than four miles from the northeast corner 
and following a direction in general almost due south, it. 
crosses the state line less than six miles from the southeast 
corner. Throughout its whole length the valley is broad and 
deep. (Fig. 28.) Its walls rise oneither side to heights 


*Nishnabotany, Nishnabotny, Nishnabotony, Nishnabotane and Nishnabotena are some of 
various spellings for the name of this river which may be found on maps of Iowa, and in literature 
relating to Iowa when the river is mentioned. On January 9, 1901, the United States Board on Geo- 
graphic Names decided that the correct spelling is Nishnabotna, and the decision is published in The 
National Geographic Magazine for Febuary, 1901, page 87. 
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ranging from 160 to nearly 200 feet. The bottom of the val- 
ley varies from two to three miles in width, and upon this 
broad plain the stream meanders freely, but within limits 
much narrower as a rule than the space between the bluffs. 
On the whole the stream flows nearer the eastern than the 
western side, and the slopes of the bluffs on the east are in 
general steeper than those on the west. The valley bears 
every indication of maturity, in some places approximating 


Fic. 28. View across the valley of the Nodaway from the highland northwest of Hepburn. The 
extent to which the side of the valley has been carved by erosion is shown in the foreground. 


old age. It is well opened up. Not only have the walls 
receded so as to present the width of bottom land men- 
tioned above; but the slopes, especially on the west side, are, 
in the main, long and gentle, mounting to the highland only 
at the greatly narrowed summit of the divides three or four 
or five miles back from the margin of the valley plain. At 
many points between Hepburn and Clarinda, for example, the 
long, gradual slopes of the bluffs blend almost imperceptibly 
into the gentle eastward slope of the bottom of the valley, 
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Just at Hepburn there is an unusual bit of topography 
which, seen from the bottom of the valley, presents the form 
of bluffs high and steep, in which short, rapidly-ascending 
gullies have been carved by lateral drainage. The lateral 
ravines are steep-sided and narrow. Within a small area in 
this vicinity the topographic forms are surprisingly young 
(Fig. 29), and in marked contrast with those which charac- 
terize nearly all the rest of the county. The river in this 


Fic. 29. The steep slopes and narrow ravines indicative of youthful topography, west of Hepburn. 


locality is now three-fourths of a mile or more east of Hep- 
burn, but the topography referred to clearly indicates beyond 
very much question that in times comparatively recent the 
stream washed the foot of these western bluffs, undercutting 
what had been a salient, eastward projecting ridge and caus- 
ing the recession in the lower part of the bluff to keep pace 
with that at the summit. Since then the stream has swung 
back toward the east, and the bluffs at this point are now 
suffering modification only by the wash and wear of the 
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ordinary storm waters. Between Hepburn and Clarinda, as 
already noted, the sides of the valley fade away into gentle 
slopes, but farther south, at a number of points along the 
east side of Harlan and Amity townships, the bluffs on the 
west side of the stream, incised more or less by lateral ero- 
sion, become comparatively steep. 

The east branch of the Nodaway enters Page from Taylor 
county, in section 1 of Nebraska township. It, too, flows in 
an old valley—a valley wide, deep and flat-bottomed like that 
of the main stream described above. The course of the east 
branch through Nebraska and East River townships is, for 
some distance, nearly parallel to the principal branch of the 
Nodaway, the space between the two streams averaging less 
than two miles. The ridge separating the valleys is narrow, 
high, rather sharp, deeply incised on the sides; it rises 
abruptly from both valleys and, in places, attains an altitude 
of 200 feet above the water in the channels. This is one of 
the most prominent ridges, one of the most conspicuous topo- 
graphic features in the county. Its base is narrower than 
either of the adjacent valleys. 

The valley of the Nishnabotna is of the same character as 
the valleys already described. Its great width—greater even 
than that of the Nodaway, or any of its branches—and the 
long, gentle slopes of the sides, are all indicative of a long 
period of erosion. Near Essex the west side of the valley is 
the steeper, but this feature of steeper bluffs shifts from side 
to side, appearing west of the stream in one place and east of 
it in another. The valleys occupied by the branches of the 
Tarkio are, in the main, repetitions of those of the Nodaway 
and the Nishnabotna. The streams have cut deep trenches, 
and the valleys have been widened by the recession of their 
walls under the influence of weathering and storm-water 
erosion. Even the smaller, more or less intermittent streams 
have valleys disproportionately wide and deep. 

A topographic feature, rather common throughout the 
county, is well illustrated in the southwest corner of section 
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15, Colfax township. It is evident that for a time deposition 
took place in the branches of some of the smaller valleys, 
which partly filled them with a heavy body of black loam 
eight or ten feet or morein depth. Lately, erosion has begun 
anew, and has cut fresh, deep, narrow, ragged-sided trenches 
in the loam (Fig. 30). Some readjustment of relations, some 
disturbance of the previous balance of forces acting on the 
surface, has started a new erosion cycle in a great number of 


Fic. 30. Deep, narrowtrenchcut by recent erosion in the bottom of one of the broad depressions 
in the surface. The deep, black loam in which the trench is cut indicates aggradation of the small 
valley for a long period before the recent trench cutting began. 


individually limited areas. _ Disturbances quite sufficient to 
result in the erosion of these new, deep, V-shaped, annoying 
trenches, now so commonly found along the principal lines of 
surface drainage in every part of the county, are not infre- 
quently produced by the artificial cutting of drainage ditches 
along roadsides or for the passage of water under road cul- 
verts. Indeed, any interference with the natural surface of 
the ground in the lower part of the small valleys is almost 
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certain to start the process, and, once started, the trench 
backs up into the adjacent fields and meadows with surprising 
rapidity. The trench does not fade out, but terminates 
abruptly with practically its full depth, at the upper end; and 
so miniature waterfalls are formed where the storm waters 
pass from the uneroded portion of the field to the new made 
channel. The upper end, however, does not remain station- 
ary for any considerable length of time. It rapidly advances 
up the sloping area which it drains, its rate of progress depend- 
ing on the frequency of storms and the volume of water which 
discharges into it. The trenches in question, ruinous some- 
times to the fields, annoying always to the farmer, afford illus- 
trations of what is known as ‘‘headward erosion,’’ a geologi- 
cal phenomenon which follows a law as unfailing and inexor- 
able as the law of gravitation, an effect which owners of land 
should be able to foresee and against which they should take 
every reasonable precaution to guard. 

All that part of southwestern Iowa which is drained by 
affluents of the Missouri river exhibits an older and maturer 
type of topography than regions in the same latitude east of 
the great water-shed. The main topographic features in both 
areas are due to water sculpture in the superficial sheet of 
drift; but west of the water-shed the surface is much more 
deeply trenched by erosion, the stream valleys are wider, 
with more gradually sloping sides, the whole area is dissected 
back to the divides between the major valleys, there being no 
uninvaded flat spaces or plateaus such as are commonly found 
in the regions occupied by Kansan drift farther to the north- 
east. At a distance from the stream valleys profiles of the 
surface in any direction would show a series of convex curves 
Sweeping through arcs of such extent as to indicate a very 
considerable relief. (Fig. 31.) In passing from the western 
to the eastern side of the water-shed, between Osceola and 
Chariton for example, the change in topographic type is very 
striking. On the one side is the deeply trenched and 
thoroughly carved surface with the elevations between the 
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drainage courses exhibiting full rounded maturity; on the 
other, an area trenched to a much less extent, the details of 
sculpturing less numerous and complete, and the convex pro- 
file curves in many cases flattened at the top. The observer 
gets the impression of having passed suddenly into an area 
of younger and flatter topographic detail. The region east 
of the water-shed is covered with what has become established 
by usage in the literature of geology as the Kansan drift. 


Fic 31, The sweeping, convex curves characteristic of mature, erosional topography on the 
highlands between the stream valleys. View taken four miles west of Clarinda, 


Can it be that the older topography west of the divide is 
developed on the pre-Kansan drift? The answer must await 
more extended investigations in the field. It is certainly a 
fact, however, that the topography of Page county belongs 
to a fully mature erosional type, a type in which sculpturing 
of the original drift plain has been carried much farther than 
in average areas of the recognized Kansan drift in southeast- 
ern lowa. 
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Over a large portion of Iowa the present topography is 
controlled to a greater or less extent by the configuration of 
the preglacial surface. The old rock cut valleys and inter- 
vening hills were only partly disguised by the sheets of drift 
which were subsequently spread over the area. In many 
cases the present drainage follows preglacial valleys, a result 
which would necessarily follow from the fact that, even if 
the entire surface had been levelled by the ground moraine 
of the latest ice sheet that overflowed any given area, the 
glacial detritus where it filled the valleys, owing to its greater 
thickness, would settle more than in the areas of thinner drift 
over the hill tops. Thus sags in the surface of the drift plain 
were frequently formed, conforming in direction and windings 
to the old valleys; and these, wherever they were developed, 
determined the lines of subsequent drainage. Page county 
was covered with a very thick mantle of drift which probably 
levelled the surface and obliterated for a time even the larger 
details of the preglacial topography. But in the settling of 
the drift and readjustment of the drainage after the retreat 
of the ice the new streams were directed by depressions in 
the drift plain along the courses of the old valleys. The 
work of the streams since the disappearance of the ice has 
been only partly successful in re-excavating these valleys. 
At Clarinda the Nodaway river has not yet reached the 
original rock surface, for wells at the level of the city water 
works go down from forty-five to fifty feet in the superficial 
detritus. That the old valley was wider than the present one 
is indicated by the record of the well at the Clarinda hospital 
where, starting part way up the side of the valley, the drill 
penetrated toa depth of seventy-two feet without reaching 
the bottom of the loose materials with which the ancient 
water course was filled. The depth of the glacial detritus 
in the valley of the Nishnabotna at Shenandoah was not 
ascertained; but the wells at the water works, on the low bot- 
tom-land toward the river, end in a bed of blue clay, probably 
glacial till, at a depth of forty-five feet from the surface. 
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The best evidence of a modern stream following an ancient, 
filled, and only partly re-excavated water course is found at 
Blanchard in the valley of the Tarkio. Here a well, partly 
bored, partly dug, was made to supply the railway tank with 
water, and it is said that rock was reached at a depth of 178 
feet. The rock mentioned seems to have been limestone, 
and it is possible that some shale was penetrated without 
being differentiated from the superficial materials. But, 
according to the testimony of persons on the ground when the 
well was made, pieces of bark and wood were brought up 
from a depth of ninety or ninety-five feet, large bones which, 
judging from the descriptions given, must have belonged to 
the mammoth or the Mastodon, were found fifty-four feet 
beneath the surface; and beds of sand and gravel were reported 
to occur at various depths. There is clear evidence that the 
bottom of the preglacial valley which the Tarkio has partly 
reopened, was many feet lower than the level of the present 
stream. 
DRAINAGE. 


The drainage of Page county is fully mature. Practically 
every part of the surface ,is thoroughly drained. With the 
exception of a few small and unimportant areas in the flood 
plains of the streams where shifting of the meanders has left 
temporary wet places, there are no marsh lands in the 
county. There is one rather striking characteristic which 
the drainage of our area shares in common with all south- 
western Iowa: the drainage basins of all the streams are 
remarkably long and narrow, the valleys are parallel or prac- 
tically so for long distances, and the intervening spaces are 
disproportionately long in comparison with their width. The 
eastern third of the county is drained by the Nodaway and 
its branches; the various forks and branches of the Tarkio 
drain all the central and southwestern part; a relatively small 
area in the northwestern part of the county is drained by the 
Nishnabotna; and Walnut creek, whose drainage basin lies 
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almost entirely west of the county, receives the drainage of 
a square mile or two in the extreme northwest corner. 

Elevations.—In Gannett’s Dictionary of Altitudes the eleva- 
tion of Villisca, a short distance north of the Page county 
line, is placed at 1050 feet above tide, Clarinda 1009 feet, 
Essex 992 feet, and Shenandoah 975 feet. These figures refer 
in each ease to the surface of the road bed at the railway sta- 
tion. Hawleyville has an elevation about the same as 
Clarinda. The high points of the divide between the two 
branches of the Nodaway reach a height of about 1200 feet, 
and this may be taken as an approximate average for the 
higher eminences in the eastern and northern parts of the 
county. The figures given indicate a general slope of the 
whole county towards the west and south. 


STRATIGRAPHY. 


The geological formations of Page county are not very 
numerous. They belong at most to three different series, the 
series being separated from each other by long periods of 
time. The oldest of the formations in the county, occurring 
at the surface, belongs to the later part of the Carboniferous 
system; the next in order of age is a member of the Upper 
Cretaceous series; and lastly there are Pleistocene beds con- 
sisting of the loose deposits of drift, loess and alluvium which 
cover by far the greater part of the surface. The Carbonif- 
erous and Cretaceous are marine deposits; the Pleistocene 
beds owe their origin to the action, first, of glacial ice, and, 
second, of winds and surface drainage waters. The two 
marine deposits are separated by an interval equal to the 
Permian, Triassic, Jurassic and Lower Cretaceous combined; 
the Upper Cretaceous is separated from the Pleistocene by 
the whole length of the Tertiary. The taxonomic relations 
of the stratafare shown in the following: 
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SYNOPTICAL TABLE OF THE GEOLOGICAL FORMATIONS OF PAGE COUNTY. 


GROUP. SYSTEM SERIES. STAGE. 
Recent. Alluvial Deposits. 
Cenozoic. Pleistocene. — 
Glacial Kansan Drift? 
Mesozoic. Cretaceous. Upper Cretaceous. Dakota Sandstone. 
Paleozoic Carboniferous. Upper Carboniferous Missourian Limestones 
or Pennsylvanian. and Shales. 


The Carboniferous System, 
MISSOURIAN STAGE. 


General Discussion on Relations of the Strata.—The deposits of 
the Missourian stage are made up of alternating beds of shales 
and limestones, the shales predominating so that much the 
greater part of the entire formation is composed of argilla- 
ceous strata. To appreciate the conditions under which these 
deposits are exposed in Page county, and generally in south- 
western Iowa, it is necessary to have in mind some facts 
relating to the geological history of the region as well as to 
the characteristics of the indurated rocks. This region, with 
its relatively thin beds of limestone alternating with much 
thicker beds of shale, was subject to erosion for long periods 
before the beginning of the glacial epoch. Valleys were cut, 
and on their sides, as noted on a preceding page, the shale 
beds formed long gentle slopes, while the limestones gave rise 
to more or less prominent offsets or escarpments. During 
the glacial epoch this surface was deeply covered with drift, 
the depth of the till sheet averaging probably not less than 
200 feet. All the indurated rocks were thus effectually con- 
cealed; and were it not for subsequent erosion, our knowledge 
of the preglacial geology of this portion of the state would 
now be very imperfect, since any knowledge of the subject 
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eould have been gained only at the expense of deep borings. 
Since the glacial epoch the streams, in the main following 
the old water courses, have cut in places down to the level of 
the walls of the ancient valleys. Where limestones occurred 
the beds now project more or less, owing to their greater 
power of resisting the processes of weathering. On the 
other hand any shales which may have been exposed by late 
erosion, have broken down as rapidly as the streams cut into 
them and so have been reduced to gentle slopes which were at 
onee concealed by their own waste or the wash from higher 
levels. Such surfaces are now, in general, sodded over and 
blend indistinguishably into the slopes produced by erosion 
of the drift. It thus comes about that while the shale beds 
are much thicker than the limestones in the Missourian stage, 
the limestones are much the more conspicuous. By far the 
greater part of Page county, however, is yet covered with 
its mantle of drift; it is only in a few places that the lime- 
stone strata with some associated shaly layers are available 
for study; and an examination of these natural exposures 
tends to create the erroneous impression, so generally enter- 
tained by the earlier observers who visited the region, that 
the formation is made up largely of limestones. 

There seem to be two distinct limestone horizons in Page 
county, the first being exposed at intervals along the two 
branches of the Nodaway, while the second is typically devel- 
oped in the valley of the east Tarkio. The limestones on the 
Tarkio were correlated by White with certain members of the 
Winterset section, but he is less explicit in correlating the 
ealeareous beds exposed at Braddyville, Hawleyville and 
other localities in the eastern part of the county.* It now 
seems certain, however, that the Page county limestones lie 
some hundreds of feet above the top of the Winterset section. 


*In the report of the Geological Survey of the State of Iowa, by Dr. Charles A. White, published 
in 1870, in discussing the Geology of Page county, on page 349, the general statement is made that 
‘The strata thus far discovered [in the county] are all referred to the horizon of the lower half of the 
series of limestones and shales of the Winterset section.”? In speaking of the limestones on the 
Tarkio, page $52, certain layers are definitely and explicitly regarded as ** equivalent with No. 2 and 
No. 3 of the Winterset section, in Madison county.” 
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Near Clarinda, in the Sw. + of Section 36, Tp. 69 N., R. XX XVII 
W., a prospect hole was bored for coal. The drilling was car- 
ried to a depth of 1002 feet, and the part of the record which 
seems to relate to shales and limestones of the Missourian 
stage, is as follows: 


NESS. DEPTH 
9. Clay and gravel (Pleistocene) ............. 50 50 
8. Shale, partly marly, varying in color...... 100 150 
ie gPLUIMOSTOD Oia saan ap cen Me Acie vies eSh oe ciate 5 155 
Gram lst ehiesnal Onc pric ese a ace eae ee as 20 175 
One VOLy hard: limestones assent 20 195 
Jb TSUN W clocben 5.2 rrr a alent eetarnean Se ne enin Aunee ae 105 300 
Swe WIMESLOM Ow arsine iy eerste ote eS 20 320 
2. Shale, partly marly, black, blue and red... 180 500 
Lele T CS UON Comat aaryy Ne MINe ia aciAr. seinen tea 20 520 


Only thin beds of limestone, and these separated by thick 
shales, are reported from a depth greater than 520 feet. No. 
1 in the preceding table seems therefore to be the base of the 
Missourian, and to correspond to the Winterset limestones 
described by White and Bain in Madison and Decatur coun- 
ties. No. 8 evidently lies below the level of the Braddyville 
and Hawleyville limestones, and the limestones of the East 
Tarkio are yet 125 feet higher than those exposed on the 
Nodaways. ‘The total thickness of the Missourian in Page 
county is at least 625 feet. This agrees well, so far as thick- 
ness is concerned, with determinations made by Professor 
Norton, in his study of drillings from the deep well at Glen- 
wood, a locality about forty-five miles in a straight line 
northwest of Clarinda. According to his interpretation the 
equivalents of the Winterset section are found in alternating 
beds of shale and limestone from 740 to 815 feet below the 
surface ; and, subtracting the 175 feet of loose surface mate- 
rials, the base of the Winterset section is 640 feet below the 
stratum which, at Glenwood, constitutes the top of the Mis- 
sourian. The rocks immediately beneath the drift at Glen- 
wood are limestones which, as will at once be noted, occupy 
essentially the position in the series that would be assigned 
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to the limestone ledges outcropping in the valley of the Hast 
Tarkio. Beyond the mere matter of thickness, however, the 
parallelism between the Glenwood and Page county sections 
of the Missourian does not seem to extend; for the reported 
beds of limestone in the Clarinda boring are thin, few in 
number. and far apart as compared with the limestone layers 
penetrated at Glenwood. For example, in that portion of the 
Glenwood section which should correspond to the part of the 
section at Clarinda referred to the Missourian, there are six- 
teen limestone layers recorded in place of four; and their 
aggregate thickness is 240 feet, against the sixty-five feet at 
Clarinda. It must be said, however, that samples of drillings 
from the test hole at Clarinda were not examined by anyone 
connected with the Survey. The person who kindly furnished 
a copy of the record, as it was preserved, reports that ‘‘a man 
took the layers passed through, but it is not very perfect.”’ 
The object of the boring was to find coal, the depth of the 
hole at different stages was determined with reliable accu- 
racy, but it is possible that the limestones were not always 
carefully discriminated from the shales, and that a part of the 
discrepancy between the two records referred to may be thus 
accounted for. 

In the Iowa Academy paper of Keyes, already cited, the 
Missourian formation is divided as in the following table. 
The thickness assigned by Keyes to the several beds, from a 
study of the whole field, is given in the first column of figures; 
while in the second column is given the thickness of what 
seem to be the corresponding members as they appear in the 
drill hole at Clarinda. The difference between the minimum 
and maximum thickness of the several portions of the Mis- 
sourian, while seemingly large, is probably not greater than 
occurs in other sedimentary deposits which extend over large 
geographical areas : 
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Missourian Formations. 


THICKNESS. 


DIVISIONS OF THE MISSOURIAN, KEYES. 


General Section. At Clarinda. 

11 Cottonwood limestone,.................. 10 
LOmeAteMsonushalessar seco cca. sete ieee 500 

Om HorbestWimestone:, <2... +.. ce nee cron 80 

SmellAbtersualesernn 6 cere. tie pares ane clean 150 100 

% Plattsmouth limestones............ .... 30 5 

Grelawrencershales:..cesart. weeds eee 300 20 

5 Stanton limestones.................--- 35 20 

ASSPPATCVallerslal @Sater.creciese oe sinew cee 100 105 

Ore LOLaTiMestOnGs, sos c cee ki c etoaeokices 50 20 

Ome Lhayerss alsin ceases oncaca. Fa ee 75 180 

ly Bethany limestones’: 24.04.0526) .00.0..0 55 100 20 


Correlations. —The Bethany limestones of the general section 
of Keyes are practically identical with the alternating beds 
of shale and limestone in White’s Winterset section. In the 
record of the Clarinda well it is probable that the upper por- 
tion of the Bethany or Winterset division was counted as 
shales and appears in the greatly increased thickness of No. 
2. Nos. 1 to 5, inclusive, have about the same aggregate 
thickness in both columns and it would require very little 
adjustment to bring about practical agreement; but the great 
discrepancy in No. 6 can only be harmonized on the hypothesis 
of local differences in the rate of sedimentation. Whatever 
may be said, however, about the accuracy of the assumed 
correlations between the members of the general section and 
the section penetrated by the drill at Clarinda, there is no 
question that the limestones on the Nodaways, at Hawleyville 
and Braddyville, are the exact equivalent of what has been 
called by Keyes the Forbes limestone. This limestone is over- 
lain by shales—the Atchison shales of Keyes, the Wabaunsee 
of Prosser—which attain a great thickness in Nodaway and 
Atchison counties, Missouri. A section of these shales 125 
feet in thickness is exposed near Burlington Junction, in Mis- 
souri, and at the base of the section occurs the Nodaway coal 
seam which is recognized as marking a definite horizon near 
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the junction of the Forbes and Atchison divisions of the Mis- 
sourian formation. It is the basal portion of the Atchison or 
Wabaunsee shales that is penetrated by the shafts of the coal 
mines in the neighborhood of Clarinda and Shambaugh. At 
the Ingraham coal mine, in the northeast quarter of section 11, 
Tp. 68 N., R. XXXVII W., there is a thickness of seventy-five 
feet of this shale between the limestone cap rock and the base 
of the drift, and near Shambaugh the cap rock is overlain by 
sixty or seventy feet of the same formation. Between six 
and seven miles southwest of Shambaugh, in the northwest 
quarter of section 29, Amity township, Mr. G. H. Lowrey 
passed through more than 100 feet of shale without reaching 
the cap-rock overlying the Nodaway coal. On the farm of 
Mr. H. Larrabee, in the southwest quarter of section 22, 
Tarkio township, an 18 inch seam of coal was found in boring 
a well, at a depth of 180 feet from the surface. There can be 
little doubt that this is the Nodaway coal; and yet if the dip 
between the old Shambaugh mill, in section 7 of East River 
township, and the Ingraham coal mine two miles to the west, 
were constant, the coal seam in the Larrabee well should be 
more than 300 feet from the surface. Sixty feet below the 
mouth of the Larrabee well, and about sixty feet above the 
level of the water in the east Tarkio, there are numerous 
outcrops of the limestones for which the Tarkio valley has 
long been noted. These limestones lie about 125 feet above 
the Nodaway coal seam and constitute the second and last 
assemblage of limestones in Page county. Furthermore these 
limestones are evidently the southward extension of the beds 
which are quarried on a comparatively large scale near Sten- 
nett in Montgomery county; and these, on the other hand, 
are the equivalent of the limestones near Macedonia in 
Pottawattamie. At Stennett some of the beds are unusually 
rich in the small grain-like fossil called Fusulina, and Fusulina 
is the most common and characteristic form in certain beds 
along the Tarkio and near Macedonia. Whileitis not possible 
to attach much importance to the presence of Fusulina, 
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since it occurs in all the Missourian limestones from the 
Bethany upwards, the species—/usulina cylindrica—attains 
an unusual development at this horizon. Now the Cotton- 
wood limestone of Kansas and Nebraska is rich in Fusulina, 
so much so that it has been referred to in the literature of 
geology as the ‘‘Fusulina limestone.’’ The Cottonwood beds 
have been traced from Kansas into Nebraska, up opposite 
Towa, along the high land forming the rim of the Missouri 
river valley; and it need occasion no surprise if they should 
be found at essentially the same level on the east side of the 
river. The occurrence of this uppermost limestone of the 
Missourian stage in Page, Montgomery and Pottawattamie 
counties in Iowa would be all the more probable if, as seems 
to be the case, the body of shales which attains such great 
thickness in Atchison county, Missouri, and the adjacent 
parts of Kansas and Nebraska, thins rapidly towards the 
northeast. 

It must be said, however, that the discussion of this prob- 
lem, in the present state of knowledge, is not likely to lead 
to definite conclusions. For example, it is difficult to recon- 
cile the great amount of limestone reported from the Glen- 
wood well* with the results of observations in other locali- 
ties. The great number and thickness of the calcareous 
layers so reported may mean that the development of lime- 
stones is different in different parts of the Missourian area; 
that beds occur in one place, which, by thinning out in cer- 
tain directions, are not found in other places; and that it is 
not possible to correlate all the limestones known in Page, 
Pottawattamie and neighboring counties with the members 
of the general section studied by Broadhead, Prosser. 
Haworth, and Keyes, in regions farther south and west, 
However the facts may be interpreted or explained, it is 
certain that the great body of shale which overlies the Noda- 
way coal in Page county and which is exposed in natural sec- 
tion near Burlington Junction, Missouri, appears not to be 


*lowa Geol, Suryv., vol YI, pp, 343-345, 
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represented in the Glenwood well. The coal shafts of Pagie 
county go through a thickness of 100 feet of these shales in 
which there is not a trace of limestone; and in the Burling- 
ton Junction section of fully 125 feet, there are only occa- 
sional impure calcareous bands which at most attain a 
thickness of a few inches, but there is nothing that would be 
regarded as limestone. On the other hand, in the Glenwood 
record, the thickest of the non-caleareous beds which could 
correspond to the Atchison shales of Keyes, does not exceed 


Fic.°32. Exposure of the Forbes limestone near Hawleyville. 


twenty feet. Whether, therefore, the limestones on the 
Tarkio are to be correlated with the Cottonwood limestone 
of Kansas and Nebraska. or whether they are beds that 
feather out before reaching the states mentioned, is a prob- 
lem which must be left to future investigation. 

Typical Sections of the Missourian in Page County.—The 
limestones exposed along the Nodaways constitute the lowest 
member of the Missourian seen in Page county. As already 
noted, they may be correlated with the Forbes limestone of 
Keyes; and according to this author they are the fifth of the 
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series of calcareous beds occurring in the Missourian stage. 
One of the best exposures of the beds in question is seen 
near Hawleyville, in the southeast quarter of the southeast 
quarter of section 12, Nebraska township. The land is owned 
by Mr. J. M. Molnux, and it is traversed by a small ravine 
which enters Page from Taylor county. The small valley is 
occupied by an intermittent stream which carries the surplus 
storm waters from a rather limited area to the East Noda- 
way. At the point where the ravine crosses the county line, 
and for a few rods down the valley towards the west, layers 
of limestone alternating with shale occur in the steep bank 
on the south side of the valley (Fig. 32). The following 
detailed section may be noted: 


FEET, INCHES, 
14. An aqueous loess-like silt with occasional peb- 
bles and small pockets of red sand near the 
ECVE Ie hag oe sar ener Slip tee Ne S20 alee 2 10-15 
18, Gravel composed of crystalline pebbles....... 0 3-10 
12. Drift with pebbles and small cobblestones .... 1 
11. Yellow marly fossiliferous shale...... ....... 1 8 


10. Limestone somewhat decayed and broken into 

-irregularly shaped fragments; nodular in 

places, sometimes apparently made up of a 
single layer, in some places double.......... 0 6-11 

9, Dark, carbonaceous, fossiliferous shale contain- 

ing such forms as Rhombopora lepidoden- 

droides, Chonetes granulitera, Chonetes ver- 

neuiliana Derbya crassa, Ambocelia plano- 

convexa, Athyris subtilita, Bellerophon car- 

bonarius, and the small Scraparollus described 

by Hall in his report on the Geology of lowa 

as Huomphalus rugosus,—the Straparollus 


catilloides (Conrad) of Keyes................ Ww 6 
8. Dark colored, earthy or clayey limestone with 

many of the species of fossils found in No, 9, 0 6 
7. Shale gray in color, but otherwise similar to No. 

9 and containing the same fossils........... 0 8 
6. Dark, carbonaceous, slaty or fissileshale. ..... 2 


5. Limestone separated into two layers by a thin 
baud which is very rich in a species of Der- 
bya differing slightly from the normal aver- 
age form of Derbya crassa. The same form 
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FEET, INCHES. 
of Derbya occurs in the overlying portion of 
the Wimestone yates se else eresjeisieste ale ee resets 1 
45. 'Graynieanushial oamcpratis ster <a tecteierets ors seetoleointess 1 


3. Limestone in the form of nodules a few inches 
in thickness, nodules disconnected, not form- 
IN PP ALCONCIMUOUS AVON cymes erred a euts ete repateretos 0 6 
ighticolored sha lettres eke riers ten erertars 0 8 
1. Limestone in the bottom of the creek, thickness 
not measured. 


One-fourth of a mile farther up the small valley, in Taylor 
county, there are a number of exposures which show that the 
yellow shale, No. 11 of the section described, has a thickness 
of four feet, and that the upper part of this layer contains 
disconnected slabs of an impure but very fossiliferous lime- 
stone. Chonetes granulifera is the most abundant species, but 
Productus cora, Myalina subquadrata and a species of Pinna 
also occur. A number of small slabs containing /usulina 
cylindrica were found on the weathered slopes, but the bed 
from which they came was not seen in place. 

In the west bank of the river, south of the mill at Braddy- 
ville, a very interesting section was formerly exposed; but 
the surface has more recently been covered with riprap to 
protect the bed of the railway which is here located near the 
edge of the slope. It is still possible to make out the suc- 
cession of beds described in the following section: 


FEET, INCHES, 


10. Thin band of impure limestone............... tt) 6 
9. Yellowish, fossiliferous shale................. 1 3 
8. Black, slaty, carbonaceous shale splitting up 

into thin, brittle laminz.................... 2 


7. Impure limestone with many shells of Derbya 
embedded in the lower part of the layer; in 
the upper part the fossils are comminuted 
and indistinguishables-ss.2...ecebceee ten 0 8 
6. Thin band of shale crowded with the same 
form of Derbya occurring in No. 5 of the 
Hawleyville section. This form is inter- 
mediate between Derbya crassa and Derbya 
TOOUSEA « siexe-uate sivin.a'h siv'ns as ae RA CRT een 2 
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FEET. INCHES. 

5. Thin bed of limestone like No. 7 containing 

shells of Derbya and Myalina...... Pave suscrcta 0 2 
4. Dark shale varying somewhat in thickness, 

a DOPE mttaer eee ie ae casi Mie eraten-4 1 
3. Hard, impure, nodular limestone, breaking into 

fragments on exposure to the weather...... 0 8 
2. Light drab shale, imperfectly laminated and 

containing concretionary nodules.......... 2 
1. Limestone beneath the level of the water in the 

river. 


This section is essentially the same as the preceding one. 
The equivalent of No. 5 of the Hawleyville exposure is 
divided into its three constituent parts in the notes of the 
Braddyville section and numbered 5, 6 and 7. Numbers 8 and 
10 above represent 6 and 8 respectively at Hawleyville; the 
two foot band of black, brittle shale and the six inch layer of 
limestone being identical in the two localities. Above num- 
ber 10 the section at Braddyville is so much altered by 
weathering and creep that the succession of beds is rather 
obscure. Some of the shale beds, especially numbers 2 and 
9, are at Braddyville much thicker than their equivalents 
farther to the northeast. 

Before the advent of the railway and the application of 
riprap to the bank, the beds at this point were much better 
exposed; and certain layers above the level of those now 
accessible to observation furnished a large number of species 
of fossils unusually well preserved. The region was visited 
by the writer in 1875, and the following partial list of species 
is based on collections made at that time: 


Fusulina cylindrica Fischer, Fistulipora nodulifera Meek, 
Derbya robusta Hall, Chonetes granulifera Owen, 
Chonetes verneuiliana Norwood&Pratten, Productus costatus Sowerby, 
Productus semireticulatus Martin, Productus longispinus Sowerby, 
Productus cora D’ Orbigny, Productus symmetricus McChesney, 
Orthis pecost Marcou, Dielasma bovidens Morton, 
Spiriter cameratus Morton, Spiriferina kentuckiensis Shumard, 


Athyris (Seminula) subtslita Hall, Flustedia mormoni Marcou, 
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At the site of the old Shambaugh mill (Fig. 33), in the Sw. 
4 of the Nw. + of section 7, East River township, there is an 
exposure which shows: 


[Sw] 


PAHS 


Yellow, weathered shale. ...-m...us 0) eect 
Blackashal @pwte ees ieee ae Dac wane See wae 
Nellowsshalei-n asm osc PSA Ear 
Yellowish, impure limestone which at the north 
end of the exposure is in two layers—the 
upper 14, and the lower 18 inches in thick- 
ness. The lower bed thins and runs out in 
a few yards toward the south. Average 
thickness. eens ee at 


FEET. INCHES. 
4 
1 
1 3 
2 


Fic. 33. The site of the old Shambaugh mill near Clarinda. 


Yellowish shale, present_in?some parts of the 
exposure and not in others..... 
Black 'slatyshalec' sh. us8. si: sate ore 
Grayish, fossiliferous, non-laminated shale 
which disappears and re-appears -in dis- 
tances of a few yards. Among the fossil 
species noted are: Lophophyllum prolirf- 
erum, plates and spines of Zeacrinus, Rhom- 
bopora lepidodendroides, Chonetes granulifera, 
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FEET, INCHES, 
Productus longispinus, Productus pertenuts, 
Derbya crassa represented by numerous 
small, fragile individuals, Spiriferina ken- 
tuckiensis, Ambocelia planoconvexa, repre- 
sented chiefly by detached valves, but very 
abundant, Athyris subtilita, Straparollus 
catilloides, Bellorophon percarinatus, Bel- 
lerophon carbonarius, and a sma)! Pleuroto- 


i Drab shalosdownetosrkveriwcw aeeccet on. Sonre bee 8 


The members of this section above No. 2 are all very varia- 
blein thickness. At the north end of the exposure the fossil- 
iferous bed, No. 3, thins out, and bed No. 4 rests directly on 
the coal. The fossiliferous bed, however, is quite generally 
present at this horizon. The dull gray, non-fissile clay of 
which it is composed, crowded with its characteristic and 
characteristically preserved fossils, is readily recognized in 
the waste dumps from the coal mines of the region. Its 
presence is thus detected at all the old coal mines on the 
east side of the river south of the exposure described. It is 
recognized in the Howard mine and other mines near the vil- 
lage of Shambaugh, and it appears with all its characteristic 
features in the mines at Henshaw in Taylor county. The 
coal, No. 2, is the Nodaway coal, which is the basis of all the 
coal mining in the neighborhood of Clarinda and Shambaugh. 

The foregoing section lies above the beds exposed at Haw- 
leyville and Braddyville. The exposure at Braddyville seems 
to be the summit of a small anticlinal fold as suggested by 
White, for the coal is about at the level of the river at Sham- 
baugh, and at Burlington Junction it has descended until it 
lies thirty feet below the water level. Hight or nine miles 
north of Villisea, on the east branch of the Nodaway in 
Montgomery county, there is a small mine in which the coal 
is found about thirty feet above the water in the stream. It 
appears, therefore, that the average dip of the strata is a 
little greater than the descent of the valley. The top of the 
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limestone, No. 6, which forms the cap-rock of the coal 
throughout all this region may be regarded as forming the 
division between the Forbes limestone and the Atchison shales, 
It is part of the system of limestone beds alternating with 
shales, seen at Hawleyville and Braddyville, and no other 
limestone layer of any consequence occurs above it for a dis- 
tance of more than 100 feet. 

The lower part of the heavy body of shale which lies 
above the cap-rock limestone is penetrated by the shafts of 
the Howard and Fulk mines in the Nw. + of section 36, Har- 
lan township, by the shaft of the Ingraham mine near Clar- 
inda, and by all the other coal shafts in the eastern part of 
the county. But these shafts are now timbered so as to hide 
the section, the only facts now obtainable being that they 
passed through beds of variously colored shale. A good 
natural section of these shales is exposed near Burlington 
Junction, Missouri, and a brief description of it will help to 
illustrate the character of the beds overlying the Nodaway 
coal and the cap-rock limestone. The colors of the exposed 
beds, it will be remembered, have been modified by weather- 
ing, and are not those which would be found in sinking a 
shaft through fresh strata. 


FEET. INCHES. 


205s Blue SRAl On. omc cca tea een ee racer ate 10 
19. Yellowish green, calcareous shale............ 0 3 
18. Concretionary marly shale.................... 2 
17. Bluish green shale, not calcareous............ 38 
16. Yellowish, calcareous concretionary shale.... 1 6 
15s Greenishabluershalem masse caisetesea race 1 
14. Calcareous, ferruginous sandstone............ 0 6 


13. Sandy shale with concretionary nodules in the 
upper part; the nodules showing the struc- 


LUTE OF SEpPtaria eecmununte ioe. Sekine 10 
12. Band of impure limestone with obscure impres- 

sIOnSOf LOssilS esac, craersche ee ee 2 
{ive Nandy; shales scat ip ata bese Amerie in Re 2 


10. Thin bands of fossiliferous limestone, with 
Productus cora and other species, alternating 
with sandy shale which carries septarian 
nodules near the bottom..,,.,sssssseeeeeeve OO 
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FEET. INCHES, 
OD eR EEAY COU RIO oes ete aye Sieg Sistecdigss ai aisita spate twa oe 3 
8. Thin layer showing cone-in-cone at top and 
bottom, structureless in the middle......... 0 au 
7. Gray shale with occasional large septarian 
MOGUL OSicacrrere thes Neen Seiwa ecko tins aes: 25 


6. Calcareous band with plates of Zeacrinus, Fus- 

tulipora and Rhombopora, Productus longi- 

Spinus, P. nebrascensis, P. semireticulatus , 

Spiriterina kentuckiensis, Ambocelia plano- 

convexa and Straparollus catilloides......... 0 4 
5. Dark shale, with some calcareous bands, fossil- 

iferous near top, down to level of water in 

PIO! VUVONNaieraisraretaiasststers a 4iercte nie’ srorsterecsre vials sateiels 25 
4, Shale in shaft of coal mine a short distance 

from where the section was taken, below 


lOVelcOfrivercneackecc wide cereals cers 30 
See Cap- LOCK sre ae scence, isle seie uis usenet eee 2 
Jem On ALeaboVeCOml mn neepecrnsc ee nosrcneees Rare e niere 4 
hs PLOLEN Ae tecae cnc cha ao earceea ns CRS ae Caren enc RIE o> 1 6 


The Burlington Junction section shows the beds immedi- 
ately above the coal, but it evidently includes only a part of 
the whole thickness of the Atchison shales. ‘To these shales, 
as already noted, Keyes assigns a thickness in northwestern 
Missouri of 500 feet. At all events, at the Burlington Junc- 
tion exposures there are no indications of the next lime- 
stone—the Cottonwood limestone-—-which should follow the 
shales in ascending order. 

It must be said, however, that the Atchison shales either 
thin out rapidly toward the northeast, or they are divided by 
a limestone which does not extend into Missouri, Nebraska 
and Kansas, where the Missourian formations have been 
most carefully studied; for in the valley of the Tarkio in 
Page county there is a very conspicuous limestone which 
seems to hold a position only about 125 feet above the sec- 
tions exposed on the Nodaways. Beginning at Coin and 
extending up the valley, especially along the east branch of 
the Tarkio, heavy limestone ledges are quarried, the quarries 
occurring at intervals up to the north line of the county. 
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Near Coin there is a quarry of this limestone on the land of 
Mr. J. H. Palmer, on the Sw. + of the Se. + of section 29, 
Lincoln township. Owing to weathering and decay the 
ledges are here somewhat displaced, and the detached blocks 
oceur in clayey, residual materials. The true relations of the 
beds cannot be made out; but weathered bowlders of the lime- 
stone indicate that the upper layer is rich in Fusulina; while 
beds that seem to have been displaced but little, and show 
only slight effects of weathering, furnish very excellent 
building stone in the form of a blue, fine-grained layer, sixteen 
inches thick, which breaks readily at right angles to the bed- 
ding planes into blocks suitable for use in all kinds of sub- 
stantial masonry. A few rods southwest of the point where 
the building stone is taken out, and at a lower level, there is 
an exposure, in place, of another bed of limestone, which, 
however, is soft and easily decomposed. This limestone 
crops out for some distance in the hillside, between the 
Palmer homestead and the river. . 

More satisfactory sectious of the Tarkio limestone are 
found farther up the valley. In sections 22 and 27 of Tarkio 
township there are a number of quarries and natural expo- 
sures from which it is possible to make out the following suc- 
cession of the beds belonging to this horizon: 
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The quarry ledge has been worked quite extensively on the 
land of Mr. Geers, on the Nw. ¢ of section 27. The work has 
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been carried on lengthwise along the slope of the west side of 
the valley, so that operations have not been carried very far 
into the hill. Near the surface the shale No. 7 has suffered 
by decay and weathering, and allowed the Fusulina bed, No. 8, 
to come down upon No. 6; but where a fresher part of the 
section is exposed the shale attains the thickness reported 
above. On the farm of Mr. Wolf Miller, in the Se. + of the 
same section, a large quantity of stone has been taken out; 
but since the one ledge, No. 5, is all that is sought for, there 
has been no effort made to maintain a quarry face which would 
show asection of the beds. Ata few points the Fusulina layer 
is seen resting on No. 6, the intervening shale having been 
wasted and removed by weathering. 

The beds below No. 5 are shown in a well on the Geers 
place. No. 3 is seen naturally exposed near the barn of Mr. 
Harlan in the Sw. fof theSe. 4 of section 22; while the blue ledge, 
No. 5, is quarried a little farther up on the hillside. There are 
several small quarries on the land of Mr. Barrabee, in the Sw. 
tof section 22. In the Ne. 4 of section 15, Mr. O. Erickson has a 
a quarry which uses the ledges numbered 1 and 3. These beds, 
each separable into two or three distinct layers, are thicker and 
firmer here than they are farther south, and the intervening 
shale is much reduced. A good quality of stone is taken out, 
and it is obtained with greater ease than the products of some 
of the other quarries noted. Myalina subquadrata is a com- 
mon fossil in the Erickson quarry. On the north side of the 
road from Erickson’s, in the Se. $+ of section 10, stone has been — 
taken from the same beds worked in the Erickson quarry and 
also from the characteristic ‘‘blue ledge’”’ of this region, No. 
5. There are many other openings furnishing stone along this 
branch of the Tarkio. Mr. C. Apple has a quarry in section 14, 
of Tarkio township; and farther north, in Fremont township, 
there are quarries in sections 24, 25, 35, and 36. There are also 
some openings on the smaller branches of the stream in 
Douglas township. 
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Some of the best natural exposures of the limestone of the 
Tarkio are seen in the bed of a small stream near the south- 
west corner of section 18, and the adjoining part of 19, in 
Douglas township. On the south side of the road running 
between these sections there is an exposure due to undercut- 
ting of the stream, which shows: 


d. The limestone cap above the quarry ledge...... 0 
4. The “blue ledge’ of the quarries farther south. = 1 2 
3. Caleareous shale containing numerous fossils, 


such as Ausulina evlindrica, Rhombopora 
lepidodendroides, Derbya crassa, Meekella 
striatocostaia, Enteletes hemiplicata, Cho- 
netes granulitera, Productus nebrascensis, P. 
semireticulaius, P. cora, Pugnax uta, Spir- 
ifer cameratus, Ambocelia planoconvexa, 
Athyris subtilifa, together with numerous 


stem segments of Zeacrinus..............665 7 
2. Caleareous, yellow, marly clay .............05. 0 4 
1, Limestone with fossil fragments, generally bar- 

ren, soft and yellow when weathered, but 

harder aud bluer when fresh, ............... 1 2 


No. 1 comes down to the level of the bottom of the creek 
and is the equivalent of No. 3 of the preceding section. No. 
2 of this seetion was not recognized farther south. The 
other members will be easily correlated. No. 3 is somewhat 
variable in its characteristics. The fossils are not distrib- 
uted uniformly in any of the layers, but seem to have formed 
loeal colonies. East of the point where the section was 
made, ledges 4 and 5 are exposed continuously for some dis- 
tance along the sides of the small valley. On the north side 
of the road there is a bed of limestone in the bed of the 
ereek, which lies below No. 1. At all of the quarries visited, 
with the exception of those mentioned at Erieckson’s, the 
‘blue ledge’ is the only bed that is regarded with favor. 
In Fremont township the eight inch layer, No. 6, affords 
servicable quarry stone for some purposes. 

The limestones exposed in the Tarkio valley have an 
inclination southward a little greater than the grade of the 
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stream. In sections 22 and 27, Tarkio township, they have 
an elevation about fifty feet above the water in the channel, 
while at Coin they are less than twenty-five feet above the 
water level. As a whole the calcareous beds, particularly 1, 
3 and 6, increase in thickness and firmness toward the north, 
while the alternating shale beds become correspondingly 
thinner. Near Stennett, in Montgomery county, what are 
evidently the equivalents of the limestones under considera- 


Fic. 34. Exposure of the ‘‘blue ledge”’ and associated strata southeast of Essex, 


tion have become much thicker at the expense of the inter- 
vening shales, and a greater number of the layers are 
crowded with the small grain-like shells of Fusulina. 

One of the few exposures of the indurated rocks occurring 
in the western part of the county is seen in the valley of a 
small creek in section 31 Fremont township, and section 36 of 
Pierce, a mile and a half or two miles southeast of Hssex, 


33 
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The beds are the equivalent of those seen on the Tarkio. 
The eight-inch cap and the sixteen-inch blue ledge, under- 
lain by shale, are shown in figure 34. The blue ledge is the 
same fine-grained, compact stone that it is farther east, and 
it breaks into blocks at right angles to the bedding planes 
the same as elsewhere. The eight-inch layer is here sepa- 
rated from the blue ledge by a thin bed of shale. The Fusu- 
lina limestone, No. 8 of the Tarkio section, is not quite so 
rich in the small shells which give character to this bed 
farther east, and which are so exceedingly common at Sten- 
nett. While certain parts of the bed are crowded with the 
small fossils in question, other parts are quite barren. This 
bed carries other species of fossils to a somewhat greater 
extent than elsewhere. nieletes hemiplicata, Productus semé- 
reticulatus, P. longispinus and Ambocwlia planoconvera are 
among the forms noted. At this point many Fusulina oceur 
in the blue ledge. This exposure near Essex illustrates the 
fact that, except in a general way and in the case of a very 
few persistent layers, the strata of the Missourian stage are 
exceedingly inconstant in thickness and lithological charae- 
ters. There is here a strong dip to the west, but the grade 
of the stream channel is greater in this direction than the 
dip. On this account lower and lower beds appear succes- 
sively when the exposure, which continues some two or three 
hundred yards west of the township line, is followed down 
the valley. The most variable beds are those which lie 
below the level of the blue ledge. A certain layer, for exam- 
ple, when first seen in the bed of the stream, is calcareous, 
hard, firm, and breaks off at right angles to form a miniature 
fall. Traced farther down as it appears in the bank, it grades 
into a soft shale. Other layers show the same transition from 
a limestone in one place to shale in another. The limestone 
does not feather out, but it grades out, the layer persisting, 
but becoming more and more argillaceous until it grades into 
a true shale. Even the blue ledge, the most persistent of 
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all, varies in thickness and in fossil contents, certain parts 
being rich in Fusulina, while others show none. 

The relations of the Tarkio limestones to the Nodaway lime- 
stones have not been very satisfactorily determined. The 
Nodaway beds dip to the west quite rapidly as shown by the 
difference in altitude between the coal seam at the site of the 
old Shambaugh mill near Clarinda, and at the Ingraham mine 
a mile or two tothe west. The dip, if constant, would carry 
the coal about 300 feet below the level of the limestone in the 
Tarkio valley. The dips, however, are not constant. The 
strata are folded more or less; and the deep mantle of drift 
precludes the possibility of following the beds from one locality 
to another. A well bored on the farm of Mr. H. Larrabee, in 
the Sw. ¢ of section 22, Tarkio township, was carried down toa 
depth of 300 feet; and an eighteen inch bed of coal is reported 
at a depth of 180 feet from the surface. This is beyond much 
question the Nodaway coal, lying much nearer the surface 
than would be expected if the strata had a uniform dip. From 
the position of the well mouth the depth of the coal below the 
Tarkio limestone is found to be about 125 feet. 

On land belonging to C. A. Linquist in the Nw. 4 of section 
24, Fremont township, a thin bed of coal lying above the lime- 
stones of the Tarkio valley has been worked on a small scale. 
The shaft is located on the hill top overlooking the deep valley 
of the east branch of the stream. The section as reported by 
persons who had opened and worked the mine, is: 
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One of the earlier attempts to work the mine was by means 
of a drift on the east side of the hill, starting in at the level 
of the coal. The beds here, as usual, dip slightly to the west 
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so that the drainage was toward the breast of coal instead of 
toward the pit mouth. Another effort was made to open the 
mine on the west side of the hill so as to take advantage of the 
slope in keeping the mine dry; but the roof limestone proved 
to be shattered and broken, and gave so much trouble that the 
shaft was finally located on the summit of the ridge. The 
level of the coal on the east slope of the ridge is thirty-five 
feet above the blue ledge of limestone, which has been some- 
what extensively quarried for half a mile or more along the 
hillside. With the horizon of the Linquist coal may be cor- 
related the coal seam found on the land of Mr. O. H. Brewer, 
in the Nw. + of section 20, Tarkiotownship. The information is 
furnished by Dr. George L. Smith that at a depth of fifty feet, 
commencing about fifteen feet above the bottom of West 
Tarkio creek, Mr. Brewer found a layer of limestone one foot 
in thickness, beneath which occurred four feet of shale and 
one foot of coal. 

Dr. George L. Smith, to whose extensive and accurate knowl- 
edge of the geology of the county, the Survey is indebted for 
much of the information relative to the region about Shenan- 
doah, writes that he has found a natural exposure of the indu- 
rated rocks on the West Tarkio, and the only one in Grant 
township. It occurs in the Se. ¢ of the Se. 4 of section25. Onthe 
east side of the creek, ina gully, there is an exposure of ‘‘ blue 
slate’’ two and one-half feet in thickness. It lies about ten 
feet above the level of the water in the creek, and in the 
opinion of Dr. Smith it lies above the horizon of the Linquist 
coal. Dr. Smith’s views relative to the stratigraphic position 
of the exposure seem to be well founded, and the “ blue slate ”’ 
of this locality may be looked upon as the highest of the Mis- 
sourlan strata observed in Page county. The entire section 
of this formation, so far as developed in the county, may be 
generalized as follows : 
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5. Linquist coal with overlying beds...... Sate teen 14 
4. Shale between Linquist coal and the limestones of the 
Marios. alloyanr acmrvc satis steno Schon the Tepe eee 35 


3. Limestones of the Tarkio valley and associated shales 27 
2. Shales between Tarkio valley limestones and the Nod- 
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il Nodaway coal with the limestones and shales at Haw- 
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Deep Drill Holes.—There are very few deep drill holes in 
the county which throw any light on the Missourian section. 
The most important boring was put down near Clarinda, and 
to this reference has already been made. The location was 
chosen in the Nodaway valley, and the first rock encountered 
lies below the level of the Hawleyville and Braddyville 
sections. The deep well on the Larrabee farm is important 
as Showing the relations of the limestones of the Tarkio 
valley to the Nodaway coal. Some years ago a hole was 
bored to a depth of 700 feet, near the southwest corner of the 
Nw. ¢ of section 21, Grant township; but the only record obtain- 
able was the statement that the drill passed through two coal 
beds, each from one foot to eighteen inches in thickness. 
The depth to the coal, or the distance of the seams apart, 
could not be obtained. It is possible, however, that the bor- 
ing passed through both the Linquist and the Nodaway seams. 
Even allowing for more than the normal dip toward the south 
and west, the depth of the well was sufficient to ius beyond 
the lowest of the two coal horizons. 

Another deep drill hole in Grant township is located in the 
Nw. + of section 14. The record as reported shows that the 
drift here is 180 feet in depth ; that underneath the drift is a 
body of sandstone sixteen feet in thickness ; that at a depth 
of 310 feet a fourteen-inch seam of coal was encountered ; and 
that the drill continued down through shales and limestones 
to a depth of 400 feet. All other details are lacking. The 
sandstone beneath the drift is probably of Cretaceous age 
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and belongs with the formation to be noted under a subse- 
quent heading. The fourteen-inch coal is very probably the 
Nodaway seam, as the depth is approximately that at which 
this vein should be found, if present at all. The upper, 
thinner coal of the Linquist horizon may be locally absent, or 
it might easily be overlooked. On land belonging to Mr. 
Falk, a few rods southeast of the opening in the side of the 
valley to the Linquist coal mine, a test hole was made in 
search for coal. The boring began below the level of the 
limestones. No samples were kept, but the record as pre- 
served in manuscript by Mr. Falk is as follows : 
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This gives a depth of 116 feet, almost enough, according 
to the record of the Larrabee well, to reach the Nodaway 
coal. If the shale beds, as seems in some instances to be the 
ease, thin toward the north, it may be possible that the coal 
horizon is represented in the dark slate, No. 3, and that the 
limestone, No.1, is equivalent to the beds beneath the coal, 
exposed at Hawleyville and Braddyville. The log of the 
boring, as it stands, is believed to be worthy of permanent 
record; but carefully preserved samples from other borings 
should be submitted to careful study and examination before 
final interpretations or correlations respecting this part of 
the Missourian section are made. 
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The Cretaceous System, 
DAKOTA STAGE. 


Sandstones of the Cretaceous system are indicated at a 
few localities in Page county. They are usually found in 
wells and borings which have penetrated the drift. As a 
rule they are completely concealed by the heavy mantle of 
Pleistocene deposits which everywhere overspread the sur- 
face. Neither the extent nor the outlines of the areas in 
which these sandstones occur can at present be known; and 
for this reason the areas on the accompanying map, which 
are colored to indicate the presence of the Cretaceous, must 
be regarded as only a provisional attempt to map this forma- 
tion. Along Buchanan creek, on the land of Mr. J. D. Max- 
well, in the Sw. 4 of section 15, Buchanan township, there are 
some very unsatisfactory outcrops of a micaceous sandstone 
which is probably Cretaceous. This sandstone has been 
penetrated at a few points where small pits have been dug in 
search for coal. It overlies shales and shaly limestones of 
the Carboniferous. It is not very thick, and the area it 
covers is probably quite limited. Well diggers report a sand- 
stone, twenty feet below the surface, in the northern part of 
the town of College Springs. From the best information 
obtainable, the sandstone dips toward the north, and disap- 
pears abruptly south of the college. No samples were seen. 
Nothing is known as to the character or thickness of the 
sandstone at this locality. The facts reported by persons 
familiar with the locality are placed on record in the hope 
that the attention of those who have opportunities to collect 
data may be stimulated and more precise information obtained 
for use in completing the final geological map of the state. 

The most satisfactory evidence of the presence of Creta- 
ceous sandstones in Page county is found in the vicinity of 
Shenandoah. The bed of sandstone already noted beneath 180 
feet of drift, in section 14 of Grant township, may be referred to 
the Cretaceous without much question. A similar sandstone 
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is found in wells, beneath the drift, at a number of points in 
sections 15, 16, and 17; and the same sandstone is known to occur 
as far south as the Se. + of section 16 in Morton township. At 
the point last named the drift is seventy-six feet in thickness. 
In sections 15, 16, and 17, of Grant township, the sandstone lies 
under from twenty to forty-five feet of drift. The upper surface 
of the sandstone is very irregular, as if it had suffered a great 
deal of erosion before being covered with tbe superficial till. 
So far as learned the sandstone was passed through at one 
point only—the wells in other cases getting water before 
reaching the bottom of the formation—and the thickness re- 
ported is fifteen feet. The difference in level between the 
upper surface at the point where the stone was penetrated 
and the upper surface at some lower points in the neighbor- 
hood, is more than fifteen feet—a fact which would indicate 
an unconformity between the sandstone and the underlying 
shale. The deposit in question varies greatly in hardness, 
some beds being almost quartzitic while others are loose and 
practically unconsolidated. 


The Pleistocene System. 
KANSAN DRIFT, 


The surface of Page county is very generally covered to a 
great depth with glacial deposits. The drift is unusually 
heavy, attaining a thickness in places of 200 feet. The topo- 
graphy of the county, as previously noted, is due almost wholly 
to erosion of the superficial materials. The amount of rock 
cutting is comparatively small. Valleys walled with drift 
have a depth of 200 feet, and wells on the divides not infre- 
quently reach depths below the level of the water in the 
streams before encountering the indurated rocks. The drift 
of Page county in this report is referred provisionally to the 
Kansan, though it possesses many characteristics which sug- 
gest the age of the older pre-Kansan till. 
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The materials forming the drift are here very variable. 
They lack the constancy exhibited by the blue Kansan clay of 
south-central and southeastern Iowa. The best artificial 
section of the glacial deposits in the county is found in the great 
railway cut in the south half of section 33, Tp. 69 N., R. XXXVI 
W. (Fig. 35.) The fresh unaltered clay first breaks down, on 
exposure to the weather, into a crumbling, powdery product 
altogether unlike the tough, persistent blocks which weather 
off the fresh blue Kansan when it is exposed in the eastern 


Fic. 35. The deep railway cut near Clarinda. 


partof Iowa. Leaching and oxidation have descended toa depth 
of twelve or fifteen feet from the surface. In the fresh tillin 
the lower part of the cut, limestone pebbles are numerous, 
but in the weathered zone the calcareous fragments have been 
completely dissolved out; the granites are wholly decayed, 
and nothing but hard, fine-grained greenstones remain. The 
limestone pebbles below the zone of weathering are very fre- 
quently enlarged by deposition of the calcareous matter held 
in solution by descending ground waters; and calcareous con- 
cretions representing the dissolved pebbles and limestone flour 
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carried down from the leached zone, are sprinkled over the 
surface of the slope in the lower part of the cut. Greenstoen 
cobbles and pebbles are common throughout the whole thick- 
ness of the exposure, and a very large proportion of these are 
planed and scored on one or more sides. 

The indications of age in the drift of Page county are found 
in a number of its characteristics. In the first place the 
extent to which the surface is eroded bears evidence of a long 
lapse of time. The stream valleys are all deep and wide ; 
the great width, rather than the depth, affording some meas- 
ure of the length of time the work of valley making has been 
in progress. The whole surface of the country over the 
divides, from one stream valley to another, has been carved 
into a system of completely rounded ridges, separated by 
wide and deep-cut ravines, as shown in Figures 28, 29, 30, and 31. 
In the second place the processes of weathering and oxida- 
tion have affected the surface so as completely to change the 
character of the original materials, to a depth, in places, of 
at least fifteen feet. The iron constituent of the till is com- 
pletely oxidized. The caleareous material is all leached out 
and carried away, part of it being removed from the region 
and carried by drainage waters to the sea, part having been 
carried downward by descending ground waters, to be rede- 
posited in the form of concretions. Not only have all the 
limestone fragments of all sizes up to ten or twelve inches in 
diameter, been dissolved, but most of the granites are com- 
pletely disintegrated into non-coherent granules, now scarcely 
distinguishable from the original fine constituents of the till. 
In the third place, there is in Page county one evidence of 
age which is not presented by the Kansan drift in the eastern 
part of the state. Thoughout a large portion of the county 
the loess overlying the drift is thin, and the gulehes carved 
by erosion along the roadsides cut down through it and expose 
the pebbly till. Between the loess and the till there is a sheet 
of gravel (Fig. 36) conforming to the contact between the 
two deposits. The loess is young as compared with the drift. 
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Before it was laid down the surface had been eroded to prac- 
tically the same extent as now; all the present topographic 
features had been developed ; the surface in all its contours 
and inequalities was covered with the sheet of gravel referred 
to; and it was on this surface that the loess was deposited. 
The gravel is made up of pebbles, which were at first distrib- 
uted through that part of the drift which has been removed 
by erosion. ‘The finer portion of the till was easily trans- 


Fic. 36. Thin sheet of residual gravel between loess and Kansan till, north of the center of section 
17, Lincoln township. 


ported by the sheet-water which drained the general surface, 
while the pebbles from quite a thickness of the drift—too 
heavy to be carried along—were concentrated by the trans- 
portation of the fine clay in which they were embedded, and 
left as a sheet of residual material, from which finer constit- 
uents had been sorted and removed. The residual gravel 
indicates two things: First, the erosion of a considerable 
thickness of drift from the surface, and, second, the consum- 
mation of the process by currents of sheet-water too weak, 
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even on slopes quite steep, to transport rounded pebbles an 
inch or more in diameter. The process, so carried on, was 
one requiring time. It is worthy of note that, although the 
till was originally rich in limestone pebbles, no pebbles of 
this composition are found in the residual gravels, nor are 
there pebbles of any kind except those of the hardest and 
most resistent of the crystalline rocks. Quartzites are very 
common. 

The Loess. —The surface of the county is very generally 
covered with loess. As a rule this material is not very 
thick, yet there are places where it reaches a depth of twenty 
feet or more. The average thickness does not exceed two or 
three feet. The loess is much younger than the till upon 
which it lies. All the changes in the character of the drift 
surface, which have been referred to as indicating a long 
period of erosion and weathering, had taken place before the 
loess was deposited. Along the north line of the Se. + of section 
33, east of the river, in Nodaway township, a road cut through 
the summit of the ridge shows the loess at that point to be 
about twenty feet thick, and yet underneath this thick mantle 
the weathering of the surface of the drift is as complete as in 
places where the loess is thinner. It is conceivable that 
where the loess is thin the weather may continue to affect the 
underlying till, but the thicker deposits of loess would protect 
the surface beneath it from any change. The changes now 
apparent were accomplished before the deposition of the loess. 
In the deep railway cut in this same section, the thickness of 
the loess above the weathered, ferretto zone, is thirteen feet, 
and this weathered zone is at least twelve feet in thickness. 
In some instances there are indications of two distinct beds 
of loess. For example, on the top of the hill east of the Cra- 
bill brickyard, the freshly cut surface showed : 


FEET. INCHES, 
4. Light colored loess, not very ferruginous....... 6 
3. Yellowish sand, the upper 10 inches clay col- 
ored, the lower part showing cross bedding. 
The laminz in the cross bedded portion are 
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FEET. INCHES, 
inclined toward the east, away from the river 
nhl) GPR Pre Pe Lae RC ee 2 6 
2. Dark colored, ferruginous, weather stained loess, 
quite different in appearance from No. 4.... 5 


1, Very much weathered drift, ferruginous, leached, 
the cobbles and pebbles much decayed, the 
whole stained with organic matter; exposed. 7 


A part of the foregoing section is illustrated in figure 37. 
The two beds of loess are very distinct in éolor, No. 2 show- 


Fic. 37. View showing sand, partly cross-bedded, separating an old, weather-stained loess from 
an overlying, fresher body of the same material. View taken on hill east of Clarinda. 


ing signs of much greater age than No. 4. The obliquely 
bedded sand, No. 3, may probably be of eolian origin. The 
altitude is 160 feet above the present flood plain of the river, 
and it is scarcely conceivable that this material could have 
been deposited by currents of water flowing toward the east. 
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The prevailing dry winds, however, are from west to east, 
and the eross bedded sand may represent readjustments 
which took place during a period when winds blew with more 
than usual force. 

Flooded Valley Deposits.—In nearly all the vatloye of Page 
county there is a formation which in some of its phases 
resembles loess; but in other of its aspects it is clearly an 
aqueous deposit. It has evidently been laid down since the 
valleys reached ‘approximately their present depth. - North 
branch near Clarinda has its channel cut in this material. It 
is yellowish in color, tough, jointed and obscurely stratified. 
Unlike loess it contains occasional pebbles and pockets of 
sand. A small greenstone, two inches long and showing gla- 
cial planing on two sides, was taken from this silt in the bank 
of North braneh. No. 14 of the Hawleyville section illus- 
trates the character of the deposit. Above the section 
deseribed at Braddyville, west of the railway track, there is 
a body of this clay, twenty feet thick and forming a distinct 
terrace fifty yards or more in width at the top. The hard, 
enamelled seales of the gar pike, Lepidosteus, were found in 
this bed at Braddyville, the scales retaining their proper 
relations to each other as if the fish had been buried at the 
time the silt was forming. Between the point where the 
seales were found and the railway station, some recent cut- 
ting shows beds of stratified sand below the level of the clay. 
The same yellow silt is found beneath sandy alluvium in the 
valley of Buchanan creek, east of Braddyville. It is well 
shown in the bank of the Nishnabotna river west, of Essex, 
where it is overlain by six feet of a fine, loess-like silt and 
two or three feet of black loam. At the Rankin Brothers’ 
brickyard at Shenandoah, the section of the clay pit shows: 


FRET 

S. | Toesa-like olay. 6 Gicvs ce eae ee eee 8 
2. Bluish stratified clay, clearly an aqueous deposit, but 
flexed more or less as if laid down on an uneven 

surface...... PPT fo IAS arte 1 

1. Porous, dark, granular olay........5.. scencesscecees 7 
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Numbers 1 and 2 are separated by a ferruginous band which 
looks as if it had been weathered and oxidized by long expo- 
sure to the air. The porosity of No. 1 is due in part to flexu- 
ous tubes, one-eighth of an inch in diameter, which pass 
vertically through it. The tubes are evidently places from 
which slender plant roots have decayed, for in the upper mem- 
ber, No. 3, there are similar tubes with the rootlets still in 
place. Some of the tubes in No. 1 are blackened with car- 
bonaceous material due to the decay of the root tissues. No 
rootlets pass through No. 2. The tubes in the lower member 
of the section were made by plants which grew upon its sur- 
face before the overlying members were laid down. Nos. 1 
and 3 resemble loess, but No. 2 records a distinct episode 
between the more recent and a more ancient period of loess 
formation during which the valley was temporarily flooded. 

The distribution of this deposit is practically universal in 
all the valleys below a certain level. There has been some 
valley cutting since it was laid down, but little as compared 
with what took place beforehand. In the discussion of the 
topography of Page county there is a somewhat guarded sug- 
gestion that the drift upon which the topographic forms are 
developed by erosion, may be what geologists have been call- 
ing the pre-Kansan. Should later study prove this suggestion 
to be true, the flooded valley deposits would find easy explana- 
tion in the hypothesis that the water-shed, as really seems to 
be the case, coincides with the margin of what has been called 
Kansan drift. The great thickening of the drift along the 
water-shed and the marked difference in the character of the 
till and the maturity of the topography on opposite sides of 
the divide, certainly favor the probability of such an hypothesis 
being true. The principal streams of southwestern Iowa have 
their sources in the water-shed. The melting Kansan ice, 
under the conditions assumed, would furnish great volumes 
of turbid water which could find outlet only along the courses 
of these streams; and large quantities of silt would be distrib- 
uted along the valleys. Granting this to be the explanation 
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of the flood-water deposits so conspicuous in this territory, 
the principal part of valley making, on this assumption, would 
be referred to the Aftonian interglacial interval. An alter- 
native suggestion may be made to the effect that the flood 
deposits belong to the age of the Iowan drift. The phenomena 
around the Iowan margin indicate that during the melting of 
the ice sheet belonging to this age the land was low, and the 
waters flowing away from the margin were too sluggish to 
transport objects larger than grains of rather fine sand. It 
is possible that the depression of the surface proceeded so far 
that slack water was backed up into the valleys of South- 
western Iowa, and that the formation discussed was thus 
deposited. The land was high during the melting of the Kan- 
san ice as indicated by the overwash sheets and valley trains 
called Buchanan Gravels throughout northeastern lowa. These 
point to energetic torrents flowing on relatively steep slopes 
and capable of carrying very coarse material. The deposits 
in question, however, are fine silt indicative of slack-water 
conditions. While the Iowan ice sheet did not come within 
many miles of Page county, it may have invaded the upper 
part of the Missouri valley and so have contributed volumes 
of water loaded with a large amount of fine yellow mud, which, 
following the Missouri and backing into the tributary valleys, 
produced the effects observed. On this supposition there would 
be ample time for the cutting of the valleys to their present 
depth between the retreat of the ice which distributed the 
Page county drift and the culmination of the Iowan invasion. 
Whatever may be the explanation, these valleys have been 
cut in the drift of the county, and they have been occupied 
by floods of turbid water since the major part of the valley 
making was accomplished. 

Alluvium.—The broad bottoms of the stream valleys are 
everywhere covered with a rich alluvial deposit, which has 
accumulated slowly, partly by wash from the long slopes on 
either side, and partly by deposition from the very muddy 
streams when they overflow their flood plains. The streams 
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of this region during all the medium and high stages of water 
carry an unusual amount of fine silt in suspension. Some of 
the alluvium, at least, is younger than the flood deposits 
described in the preceding section. 


Deformations and Unconformities, 


The rocks of Page county show a number of small folds and 
eccentricities of dip, but none are of very great amplitude. 
The most important is the Braddyville anticline. The rocks 
exposed in the sections of Braddyville and Hawleyville seem to 
constitute the crest of afold, the axis of which trends north- 
northeast and south-southwest. The axis passes east of the 
old Shambaugh milland all the coal mines in that vicinity, and 
in its northward extension it passes east of Henshaw in Tay- 
lor county. West of the axis the coal dips strongly toward 
the west. Between the Shambaugh mill and the Ingraham 
coal mine there is a dip of sixty-five feet in about two miles, 
while at Henshaw there is a dip of thirty-five feet in a quarter 
of a mile. East of the Burnside shaft at Henshaw the Brad- 
dyville limestones rise to the surface in the wash of a small 
ereek, and at a level not very much below the mouth of the 
pit. The strong inclination noted in the localities mentioned 
is not continued as far west as the limestone quarries on the 
Tarkio, for there the beds assume a more nearly level posi- 
tion. The limestone exposed in section 36 of Pierce town- 
ship, near Essex, dips rapidly westward, and indicates another 
fold which is probably parallel to the Braddyville anticline. 

The principal unconformities to be noted are, jist, that 
between the Carboniferous and the Cretaceous strata, and, 
second, the unconformity between the Pleistocene deposits 
and the underlying indurated rocks. 


Soils. 


There is little to be said concerning the soils of Page 
county. There is practically but one class, and that is the 
best. The surface is almost everywhere covered with loess. 

34 
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The depth of the loess is not great, except in a few locali- 
ties, but whether deep or not it is loose, easily cultivated, 
and so porous as to give the freest access to air and moist- 
ure. Even the underlying till, which was at first tough and 
intractable, has been thoroughly subdued and pulverized at 
the surface by long exposure to weather and the modifying 
effects of organic agencies. The annual growth and decay 
of the rank prairie vegetation for many centuries, the bur- 
rowing of animals that live beneath the surface, the influ- 
ence of frost and rains, together with the chemically active 
constituents of the atmosphere, have all contributed to the 
making of a mellow soil, rich in all plant foods, and thor- 
oughly permeable to great depths, to gases and moisture. 
The soils are not only deep and mellow and exceptionally 
fertile, but they are free, as a rule, from the bowlders which, 
in many parts of the United States, encumber the surface of 
the drift. There are here ideal conditions for succesful, sci- 
entific agriculture. Black, sandy alluvial loams have been 
developed in the broad valleys and other lowlands, and cover 
a large proportionate area of the surface. In the high 
quality and uniform excellence of her soils, Page county is 
not excejled by any similar area in Iowa, and Iowa furnishes 
a standard which is surpassed in very few instances the world 
over. Immense crops, especially of corn, annually bear tes- 
timony to the wealth-producing power of the soils; and this 
wealth expresses itself again everywhere in homes of com- 
fort, culture and intelligence; in active, busy, growing towns, 
and in all the other external signs of thrift and prosperity. 


ECONOMIC PRODUCTS. 


Coal. 


Next to the soils, which enormously outrank all the other 
geological formations of the county in economic value, may 
be reckoned the coal. The most important seam is that 
known as the Nodaway coal. It is this that is mined at Hen- 
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shaw and New Market in Taylor county. The seam under- 
lies Page county to an extent not fully determined. It crops 
out in the river bank at the old Shambaugh mill, and it is 
worked by shafts at the Ingraham and other mines near 
Clarinda, and at all the mines in the neighborhood of Sham- 
baugh. Ata distance greater than three or four miles west 
of the Nodaway river, it in general lies too deep to be worked 
with profit. The vein is very persistent. It is known in 
Adams, Montgomery, Taylor and Page counties in Iowa, and 
it is quite extensively worked at a great many points down 
the Nodaway valley in Missouri. The thickness of the vein 
is unusually constant, the range being from fourteen to 
eighteen inches; and the quality varies but little over large 
areas. Thecoalis usually worked by the ‘‘ long-wall method.”’ 
The Ingraham mine in the Ne. 4 of section 11, Tp. 68 N., R. 
XXXVII W., is one of the new mines of the county, and one 
of the most important. The coal is found at a depth of 
-about 100 feet from the surface. The shaft passed through 
the following succession of strata: 


FEET. 
7. Soil and drift; drift very much weathered near the 


top, and along joints to a greater depth............ 22 
Gree VelloOwasti alle vse ce cctate os dros. crc fale one ets saci aa Ba ara oPevatedelnce oho 20 
Seebluevlaminatedishalemccs . cesses cos s cisvets wis sis 50 
Arma NOni-l ania ted shale iaacaeas a sisarere olecisiacte clerre oe svererseis 3 
Bi, - CONOSROG etsy ac nico goatee a > ORCI aR ren er Spon mach ram aries 1G 
ALO m, eee vedere Dislere oe oleate bunts Saas Ries eee he wee 2 
iy. OL iste Fates Bee. ico ROS Cai eC Ee SONIC ca re eee Ae 1$ 


Quite a number of mines have been opened and worked at 
various times near Shambaugh. Lately most of the mining 
in this region has been done by J. W. Turner, Henry Fulk 
and G. W. Howard. Somewhat recently a shaft, more than 
100 feet in depth, was made on the Maley farm, and good coal 
was found; but at the time the mine was visited very little 
had been taken out. 

That the Nodaway coal was laid down on an extensive area 
of sea bottom is shown by the large territory over which it is 
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distributed, the practically unvarying thickness and other 
characteristics of the seam, and the manner in which the coal 
is interstratified with marine sediments. There is no soil 
bed below the coal, and it is overlain, without transitional 
deposits, by shales rich in marine fossils. It bears a con- 
stant relation to a bed of limestone of nearly uniform thick- 
ness, the cap-rock, which likewise carries a number of typical 
marine species. That the coal was made of terrestrial plants 
is also clear; for an examination of the coal itself shows 
recognizable impressions of fern fronds, together with the 
stems of other pteridophytes. The microscopic structure is 
in accord with the evidence derived from more casual exami- 
nation; the characteristic vascular tissues of ferns and their 
Carboniferous allies are readily detected. 

Not much is known of the Linquist coal. It has not been 
prospected except at the one locality where an attempt was 
made to mine it with rather unsatisfactory results. The Lin- 
quist mine, as already noted, is located in the Nw. + of section 
24, Fremont township. Only a few thousand bushels alto- 
gether have as yet been takenout. The relations of this coal 
to the other members of the general Missourian section have 
already been discussed. ‘The coal is doubtless present under 
quite a large area in the county. Since it lies near the sur- 
face it can be mined inexpensively; and when found under 
better roof, it will prove an important addition to the geolog- 
ical resources of the region. . 

The amount of coal mined in Page county varies from year 
to year. The output for any given year will not be recorded 
here ; the reader being referred to the annual report of the 

. Survey on Mineral Statistics. The limited thickness of the 
Nodaway coal precludes the possibility of working it on an 
extensive shipping or commercial scale. It, however, satis- 
factorily supplies local needs, and is an important factor in 
the development of the country. Its persistence or conti- 
nuity over a large area makes prospecting a simple and easy 
matter, and wherever it occurs within 150 feet of the surface 
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there is no doubt of the possibility of working it at a profit. 
It should be found within working distance of the surface on 
the East Tarkio, and it will yet be worked in many neighbor- 
hoods where it is not yet prospected. 


Building Stone. 


The stone quarries of Page county are of local importance. 
Some building stone is taken from the limestones of the Haw- 
leyville and Braddyville horizon, but the greater part of the 
quarrying is done in the valley of the Tarkio. Local quarries 
are here quite numerous, and the more important of these 
have been already noted. The ‘‘ blue ledge” of the Tarkio 
limestone is the most serviceable and the one most generally 
sought for. The stone has excellent lasting qualities, and is 
suitable for quite a variety of purposes. In meeting local 
needs this stone has a value difficult to estimate. 


Brick and Tile. 


The clay industries of the county are capable of much 
greater development than they have yet attained. The Car- 
boniferous shales afford raw material for the manufacture of 
a large variety of clay products, from pottery to sewer tile 
and paving brick, but so far, in this county, no attempt has 
been made to utilize this inexhaustible source of supply. Just 
north of the county line, at Villisea, the McNaughton brick- 
yard, well equipped and operated on a large scale, makes use 
of Carboniferous shales ; but even here only a few of the pos- 
sibilities of the material are realized. In Page county there 
are a number of brickyards, but all use Pleistocene clay. 

One of the largest brick making plants in this county is 
operated by Mr. J. M. Crabill, on the east side of the river at 
Clarinda. River silt, or alluvium, is used. The plant is 
equipped with steam power, a Monarch machine made at Bur- 
lington, Ohio, large drying sheds, and all other necessary 
tools and machinery. 'The capacity of the machine is about 
40,000 brick daily. The brick are dried on pallets, and are 
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burned in large clamp kilns. There are three kilns, each with 
a capacity of 500,000. The annual output ranges from 2,000, - 
000 to 2,500,000. The local market is supplied and shipments 
are made abroad within a radius of 100 miles. 

There are brickyards at Hssex and Coin, which also use 
alluvial clays. At both places the brick are moulded by hand, 
dried on the yard, and burned in small clamp kilns. The yard 
near Essex is located west of the Nishnabotna river, in a 
locality where the yellow, flood-water deposits described in a 
foregoing section of this report, occur in great abundance. 
These deposits might be used in tile making, and there are 
other purposes to which they are adapted. 

The Rankin Brothers operate a large brick and tile plant 
at Shenandoah. The clay used is a loess-lke silt divided by a 
band of blue clay of undoubted aqueous origion. Steam power | 
is used. There is a stiff-mud, auger, end-cut machine of the 
latest pattern; and there are well constructed drying sheds 
and all the other equipments for the manufacture of brick and 
tile. Six clamp kilns are used. The output of brick will 
average about 2,000,000 annually. 

South of the state line at Blanchard there is a brick yard 
using a heavy bed of clay which is well stratified throughout 
a thickness of fifteen to eighteen feet, and capped by three or 
four feet of loess. The main body of this clay belongs to the 
age of flooded river valleys. 


Water Supplies. 


The streams of the county afford a large proportion of the 
people permanent supplies of water suitable for certain pur- 
poses. Wells, however, in some form or othey, are the principal 
source from which water for domestic uses is obtained; and 
wells, after all, constitute the main reliance for all purposes for 
which water is needed, throughout the greater part of the 
county. Water is found in sand and gravel beds at various 
depths in the drift. Owing to the great depth of the Pleisto- 
cene deposits, it is seldom necessary to bore into the indurated 
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rocks, water in abundance usually appearing before they are 
reached. In the neighborhood of Shenandoah, insections 16 and 
17 of Grant township, the drift is thinner than usual, ranging 
from fifty or sixty down to twenty feet, and a few wells are 
known to have entered the Cretaceous sandstone. Waterseems 
to be abundant in this formation. In only one case was the 
entire thickness penetrated. Dr. Smith reports a case which 
illustrates in a typical way the water-bearing quality of the 
Cretaceous formation. Mr. A. Culp, who owns the Se. + of 
section 16, Morton township, had a well dug on his place. At 
seventy-six feet he found sandstone and went into it five feet 
when water forced him to cease. 

A well is reported to have reached ‘‘slate’’ at a depth of 
twenty-eight feet, in section 25, Nodaway township; another in 
section 24 of same township reached the shale at a depth of 
108 feet; and in section 28 of Harlan township wells, it is 
said, reach rock at seventy-five or 100 feet. Along the 
ridges on both sides of the East Tarkio valley the limestone 
is encountered at depths ranging up to sixty or seventy-five 
feet. In general, however, water is obtained in beds of sand 
or gravel in the drift, before the underlying rocks are reached, 
and some of these drift-wells are fully 200 feet in depth. 
Beginning on the highlands of the divides, they descend 
below the level of the water in the adjacent streams. 

Clarinda is supplied from a number of drive wells located 
in the lower part of the city, in the Nodaway valley. The 
wells end in gravel or coarse sand, at depths ranging from 
forty-five to fifty-nine feet. The supply is not all that those 
most interested desire. The amount pumped reaches about 
70,000 gallons a day. At the hospital, near Clarinda, one 
five-inch and two six-inch Cook wells were used in 1899. The 
depth is seventy-one feet, and water is found in a bed of 
coarse gravel, eight feet in thickness, overlying blue shale. 
The amount pumped reaches about 110,000 gallons daily. 
The beds down to the shale beneath the water-bearing gravel 
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are river deposits, which record a certain amount of aggrada- 
tion or filling of the valley since erosion reached its maximum 
depth. 

The town of Shenandoah draws its water supply from a 
number of drive wells supplied with Cook points, located in 
the river valley northwest of the main part of the city. The 
conditions here are quite similar to those at Clarinda. The 
wells stop in sand and gravel, at a depth of about forty-five 
feet from the surface. The volume pumped exceeds 80,000 
gallons a day. The Nishnabotna valley has been aggraded in 
the same manner as that of the Nodaway. 

A number of small springs are found along the small creek 
west and southwest of the town of College Springs. On land 
belonging to Mr. J. Dunbar, in the Nw. 4 of the Nw. 4, of 
section 5, Amity township, there is a mineral spring which 
has attained some reputation for its medicinal properties. 
Formerly patients resorted to this spring in considerable 
numbers to drink the water, and use it in the form of baths. 
The results were usually highly beneficial. More recently, 
for lack of time and capital to provide and maintain the 
requisite accommodations, no effort has been made to attract 
patients. The water, according to the report of Mr. Juan H. 
Wright, Analytical Chemist, Saint Louis, Missouri, contains 
per gallon: 


Carbonatenlim eran americecs waercie eehiee an yetieentoe 8.415 grains 
Carnbonabeimagnesia ace a ioscan ere ene 3.813 grains 
Carbonate MLO Uesasisnes ose etn eh ee ee ere . 3.566 grains 
Sulphatesrone vases dly csc ae teeta rere 1.141 grains 
Sulphatesm~a cn Osiaeiy sors. sce cts weet eile iets 3.761 grains 
Chloride:sogium pees ee hc eee eee ee 2.840 grains 
SULUC ae Hh tss tetee ce sore tits ener ee ieee .576 grains 
Organictmatlersver.2h sete ee Tie eee 1.265 grains 
Carbonic sacid ai dan. ae eeee ee ee ee 42.300 cu. in. 
Bromide macnesluii aac cee ee eee trace 

Phospbhoricvacidin.nnw se necmr eee reer trace 


Water Power.—-Owing to the fact that the streams of Page 
county have been working at their valleys long enough to cut 
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their channels to grade, there are no water falls to furnish 
natural water power. Power has been obtained artificially 
at a few points on the Nodaway and East Nodaway, by put- 
ting indams. There is a well equipped mill using 80 horse 
power, at Braddyville; a new mill has recently been erected 
at Shambaugh; and there is a mill with nine foot head of 
water, doing an excellent business at Hawleyville. Formerly 
there was a good water power. at the site of the old Sham- 
baugh mill near Clarinda; but the mill burned and the prop- 
erty has been allowed to fall into decay. There is alsoa 
small mill on the Tarkio river near Coin. 


Summary. 


Page is preeminently an agricultural county, and the cul- 
tivation of her splendid soils must always remain the principal 
industry of her people. The topography is of the mature 
erosional type. The surface is rolling, presenting on all the 
high lands a succession of swells and sweeping convex curves, 
with surfaces insuring perfect drainage, but not so steep as 
to cause serious wash or waste of the soil, or to interfere 
with easy cultivation. The stream yalleys are old, wide, and 
deep. Practically all the topographic features have been 
developed in the deep mantle of drift which overspreads the 
surface. This dift is very old as compared with the glacial 
deposits covering northeastern and north-central Iowa. 

With the exception of a few small and undefined patches of 
Cretaceous sandstone, the rocks beneath the drift belong to 
the Carboniferous system and to the Upper Coal Measures, 
or Missourian stage. These strata consist of limestones and 
shales, the shales predominating as to thickness, but the lime- 
stones appearing in the greater number of natural exposures 
owing to their greater powers of resistance. The shales and 
limestones found in Page county occupy a position from 500 
to 600 feet above the Bethany or Winterset limestones that 
lie at the base of the Upper Coal Measures. There are two 
limestone horizons in the county, one represented by the 
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exposures at Hawleyville and Braddyville, and the other by 
the ledges outcropping in the valley of the East Tarkio. 
These limestones are separated by more than 100 feet of 
shale. Near the top of the lower limestone there is an 
important coal seam, the Nodaway coal, which has been 
mined quite extensively along the valley of the Nodaway and 
its branches in Iowa and Missouri. The coal is from fourteen 
to eighteen inches in thickness, and has the great advantage 
of maintaining uniform characteristics as to thickness and 
quality over large areas; and over a large portion of the 
region in which it is known, it lies near enough the surface 
to make mining comparatively inexpensive. The persistence 
of this seam insures an aggregate volume of coal within a 
given territory quite equal to that occurring in other locali- 
ties where coal mining is carried on on a more extensive 
scale. The Nodaway coal in Page county is capable of much 
greater developmert than it has yet attained. Some of the 
new mines, the Ingraham mine near Clarinda for example, 
show some of the possibilities in this direction. The Linquist 
coal, which lies near the top of the Missourian section in this 
county, has not yet been prospected enough to enable any to 
forecast its possibilities. 

The building stone industry is not likely to attain much 
greater prominence than it has already. The ledges quarried 
in the Geers and Hrickson quarries will always be of great 
local importance. The quality of the stone as material for 
bridge peers and heavy foundations, especially in the case of 
the ‘‘blue ledge,’’ is all that could be desired. The fact, 
however, that in general there is but a single ledge available 
will prevent the installation at any point of labor-saving 
appliances, and hence the work of quarrying will remain com- 
paratively expensive. 

The clays of Page county are inexhaustible as to quantity 
and excellent as to quality. Shales similar to those above 
the Nodaway coal are manufactured on a large scale into 
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paving and structural brick, at Nebraska City, and they are 
used extensively in brick making at Villisca. At present only 
Pleistocene clays are worked at the various brick and tile 
plants in this county. The Pleistocene deposits include (1) 
glacial clays or drift, (2) yellow, silt-like clays, which were 
laid down in flooded valleys. (3) loess, which seems to present 
an older and a later phase separated one from the other by 
aqueous or eolian deposits of a different type, and (4) alluvial 
sands and silts of recent origin, found in the valleys, especi- 
ally upon the flood plains of streams, overlying all deposits 
which are referable to the coming and going of the great ice 
sheets of the glacial period. 

The question of rock oil and natural gas is one of universal 
and ever present interest. The strata underlying Page 
county are probably as rich as the average rocks anywhere 
in bituminous material from which oil or gas might be derived 
by natural distillation. There are some anticlinal folds, as 
the Braddyviile anticline, which might afford conditions for 
the accumulation of these products ; and if boring is to be 
successful, it must be done along or near the crests of these 
folds. The prospect hole near Clarinda, to which reference 
was made in the early part of this report, could scarcely have 
been more favorably located, and yet this boring was carried 
down 1002 feet without finding either gas or oil. No assur- 
ance can be given that these products occur in commercial 
quantities beneath the surface of this region, but if either is 
found, it will be at a depth greater than 1000 feet. It must 
be remembered however, that the folds here are small, and 
small folds could not affect the strata to any considerable 
distance from the surface. The test hole referred to has 
explored the rocks away beyond the depth at which the small 
superficial folds could possibly produce any effect. 

Apart from the natural resources, which a study of the 
Geology of Page county reveals, the phenomena of the region 
are of the highest scientific interest. In these counties of 
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southwestern Iowa there is material which, when properly 
collated and interpreted, will aid in the solution of some of 
the intricate problems of geological history, and many of 
these problems will have very direct economic bearings. 
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NOTE ON THE CORRELATION OF THE CLARINDA WELL SECTION 
WITH THE SCHEMATIC SECTION OF THE CARBONIFEROUS. 


BY CHARLES R. KEYES. 


The Clarinda well section, as given by Professor Calvin on 
page 419 is of special interest at this time for the reason that 
it furnishes very important exact data regarding the forma- 
tions represented in the southwestern part of Iowa. These 
formations are nowhere very well exposed at the surface, 
partly on account of the peculiarities of the surface relief, 
and partly because the stratified rocks are covered by unusual 
thicknesses of glacial deposits. The general section of the 
Coal Measures has been accurately determined farther to the 
south, and along the Missouri river and many of its tributa- 
ries in Missouri and Kansas, because of the many fine out- 
croppings. Inthe tracing of the boundaries of the several 
terranes from Missouri into Jowa certain unlooked features in 
the stratigraphy and the geological structure are met with 
that are not forced upon the attention of the observer when 
approach is made wholly from the Iowa side. 

In consequence, several modifications of interpretation are 
suggested in the consideration of the general correlation of 
the beds passed through in sinking the Clarinda well. The 
changes in themselves are of small import and do not mate- 
rially affect the conclusions reached by ProfessorCalvin. How- 
ever, as tending towards accurate results which must be ob- 
tained with reference to the region still farther north, the pro- 
posed modifications in the correlation of the beds of the 
Clarinda well are thought to be worthy of note. 
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The parallelism of the formations and beds of the two sec- 
tions are best shown in tabular form: 


Thickness in Feet, 


TERRANES OF THE MISSOURIAN SERIES. ; ; 
General Clarinda 
Section. Well. 
ieCottomwoodslimestone...s-.n0.2- 5 eee et ee 10 
OSA tCHISOnMshalOsrre ere erie laminar eae er cte=atoa ceca 500 
Qu HOLbess iMeStOMes ei. sian. onl ache oie ene ae 30 
100 
Plattershales ten erm sateey ne ee acne Sie ee rea 150 ae 
(omrelatesmouch Hmestonesen ma erent ie ror ase eee 30 20 
Ga a wrencGenshaless anc ttc cctnee ee eee ee eleere 300 105 
DO UA CONGIIIMESCOMCS... o aner ee ene terion eae ae 35 20 
AS SPOT Villersnales acne. cols lec mata case es ee ae 100 
Dem LOAM CStOMeSa aac. ernest ae ee ee aes 50 180 
Zee Gaver shalese tensyiee tess ey cancer idee et eer: 15 
iaeBethanyclimestonesitcns scenic mete eens 100 20 


The most noteworthy feature brought out is the fact of the 
absence of the Iola limestones. This terrane thins out and 
disappears before reaching the southern limits of Iowa. The 
Thayer and Parkvilleshales are thus brought together in Iowa, 
giving to the shale formation immediately overlying the Beth- 
any terrane, an unusual thickness. 

In the Platte shales is a limestone five feet in thickness. 
Thin bands of limestone occur in all the shale formations and 
the presence of one of them in the Platte is not anomalous. 
Instead of being regarded as representing one of the great 
limestones it is best considered as an unimportant layer that 
is liable to be found at almost any horizon in the shales. By 
ignoring the presence of this thin limestone in the upper part 
of the Clarinda well, the more normal thickness of the Platte 
shales is displayed. 

This readjustment gives for the thickness of all the beds 
passed through in the well the values that should be expected 
from a consideration of the work done in Missouri. 

The Clarinda well was manifestly begun at a horizon a few 
feet beneath the top of the Platte shales. The Forbes for- 
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mation, which is represented in the region by the limestones 
exposed at Hawleyville and Braddyville, were of course not 
encountered. The Nodaway coal, which is an easily recog- 
nizable horizon throughout a large area in southwestern Iowa, 
should be expected to be found about 100 feet above the top of 
the well section. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
LOCATION. 


The two counties which form the theme of our present dis- 
cussion lie in the extreme northwest portion of Iowa. They 
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are a part of the great northwest prairie, a region only recently 
come to the state of complete settlement and cultivation. 
Osceola and Dickinson bound these counties on the north, and 
so separate them from the Minnesota line; on the west Sioux 
county divides them from the western boundary of the state; 
on the south are Buena Vista and Cherokee counties; on the 
east lies Palo Alto. 

For purposes of study and detailed description, all these 
counties must be viewed together. No partial treatment such 
as here attempted can give any very satisfactory idea of the 
situation, from the standpoint of physical geography, or even 
topography. The local student must in justice alike to him- 
self and his theme, consult reports of all the counties named, 
and indeed of the whole state. The natural history of this 
region, past and present, though seemingly simple, monoto- 
nous, and so uniform that the story of asingle township might 
be taken as the type of any or of all, nevertheless in a thou- 
sand minor ways shows peculiar differences of an interesting 
and instructive kind. The student of topography finds his 
problem ever changing, often within limits singularly narrow, 
within a mile or two, and the forces which have affected the 
condition he would describe have acted nowhere in precisely 
the same way; rather have they inter-acted in such a manner 
as to produce results the most varied and surprising. Even 
in these prairie regions, no traveler, however expert, can pre- 
dict what is to be found in the next township, much less the 
next county. We have, generally speaking, in these two 
counties all the diversity of which a prairie is capable, espe- 
cially in a region destitute of indurated formations, where the 
only plastic material is the bondless, unstable drift. We 
have hill-bordered lakes, rush-grown marshes and fens, slow- 
creeping, tortuous creeks; we have miles of upland perfectly 
level, at length cut by erosion channels so deep and with 
walls so precipitous as fitly to receive the name of canons; 
from the sides of these canons issue springs giving rise to 
clear perennial streams; we have hill-country, high, irregular, 
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tossed about with no reference at all to present drainage; we 
have fine rolling prairie where the drainage is perfect, the 
Slopes long and gentle and every thing contributes to for- 
tunate husbandry. 

The native flora likewise is interesting, both in character 
and distribution, and its study will be of economic importance 
in our effort to solve the problems of the treeless prairie, the 
problems of forestation and ornamental planting for the homes 
of a cultured people. 


PREVIOUS STUDY OF THESE COUNTIES. 


Some members of the celebrated Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion may have reached this part of Iowa, in 1803-6. We have 
seen that certain of the party had personal knowledge of the 
Okoboji and Spirit Lake country.* Nicollet reports that he 
saw both the origin and the debouchment of the Little Sioux 
river, but he was unable to follow its windings, and his map 
of its course is hypothetical, chiefly. Owen maps the regiont 
and appears to have visited it. At any rate, his map showsa 
remarkably accurate knowledge of the course of the river 
just named, especially in that part of its windings which fall 
under consideration in this present report. Hall, of course, 
did not reach our present problem, as his investigations were 
confined largely to a study of the rock exposures of the east- 
ern portion of the state. Dr. White{ devotes a page or two 
to our counties, but, of course, gave less attention to what 
was then an unoccupied and unsettled prairie. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
TOPOGRAPHY. 
The topography of these counties: is, of course, in some 


ways very similar to that of the adjoining districts already 
described in these reports. We are still on the western 


*See vol. X of the present series, pp. 190-1. 
+Geol. Surv. of Wisconsin, Iowa and Minnesota, map. 


tReport on the Geol. Surv. of Iowa, vol. I, pp. 204-5. 


36 
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margin of the Wisconsin drift, and the same agencies were 
efficient here that brought about further north the more 
remarkable topographic features around Okoboji and Spirit 
Lake. In one sense our present history is but a continuation 
of the former. We ought to find the same knobby drift here 
claiming its share of the terrane, the same gravel trains fol- 
lowing the course of the streams, the same pebbly drift 
spread out in level plains, or marked anon by the sculpture 
of erosion; and, as we may presently discover, we do find all 
these general features; and yet the whole scene is different 
and the landscape may fairly and with reason claim a new 
description. 

The morainic hills which in Dickinson county are a feature 
so conspicuous, cease there rather abruptly just north of the 
southern boundary of the county. They are succeeded by a 
high but marshy plain which continues south into Clay 
county for several miles, drained with increasing efficiency, 
especially to the westward by Meadow Brook. To the east, 
however, the marshes presently deepen into lakes, the char- 
acteristic morainic topography gradually reappears, so that 
nearly the whole eastern side of Clay county is given up to 
typical knobby drift, generally in less pronounced form, but 
sometimes showing disconnected hills and ridges 150 to 200 
feet above the stream -valleys. The best display of this 
topography is seen in Freeman and Logan townships, passing 
thence east in full strength into Palo Alto county. Some of 
the more characteristic and notable of these hills may be 
seen from the railway train as the traveler passes the town of 
Ruthven. The hills lie to the south, and more than one of 
them enjoys a local reputation of being ‘‘certainly the 
highest point in the state.’ If brought to the actual test, 
however, they would surely one and all disappoint all local 
ambitions in this respect by perhaps two or three hundred 
feet. 

As we pass south through the eastern townshivs of Clay 
county the hills grow lower, gradually fading from the land- 
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scape to the south and east, though the general level is still 
high and continues so far around towards the west and into 
Buena Vista county. At Gilletts Grove the hills meet the 
Little Sioux river and deflect it almost directly westward, 
sending it ploughing through great beds of typical Wisconsin 
drift, as we shall see, until the stream passes beyond our 
present limits. 

There are traces of this same form of morainic material in 
Waterford township of Clay county, but aside from this all 
the remaining territory now under consideration may be 
described as a level plain, not that it is absolutely level; it is 
a watershed of the prairie type, sending its waters east and 
west, all indeed into the Missouri river at the last, but 
strangely and paradoxically enough, starting the great 
majority of its streams toward the east and south. 

Constructional Valleys. In the whole region now under 
consideration, nearly every important valley is at first wholly 
constructional. Some of these valleys are mere depressions 
in the general surface; some are the beds of lakes; some have 
been lakes and are now largely filled up or have found a more 
recent outlet and are more or less perfectly drained; others 
accommodate the waters of some slender, tortuous, but per- 
ennial stream, by courtesy called a river. Of course, where 
streams now occupy these valleys erosion must be taken into 
account, but in these cases even the amount of erosional exca- 
vation is generally insignificant by comparison. Jn order 
rightly to understand what lies before us in our discussion, 
we must keep ever in mind the difference between a valley of 
erosion and a valley of construction; the former is a ditch, a 
drainage channel shaped by the descending waters; the latter, 
the constructional valley, may have almost any form or con- 
tour. In the more strictly morainic part of our present ter- 
ritory the valleys of construction are basin-like and form the 
beds of marshes or lakes; westward they are generally long, 
more trough-like, arcurate, parallel to each other and to the 
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local margin of the drift. Of the first type we have illustra- 
tions through all the eastern part of Clay county, Swan lake, 
Trumbull lake, Lost Island lake, Elk lake, Mud lake, not to 
speak of dozens of unnamed swamps and marshes occupying 
basins which have no reference to drainage either past or 
present, and owe to present erosion only diminished depth, 
income and not out-go. Some ofthese lakes are of sufficient 
size and permanence to merit special description. Mud lake, 
in Garfield township, is rather shallow, a marsh in very dry 
seasons, but described as showing ordinarily a handsome 
expanse of water, covering nearly an entire section. Elk 
lake, in Logan township, is a thing of beauty, a little gem, 
begirt with native trees and surrounded by precipitous hills; 
said to be fifteen or twenty feet deep, not at all marshy, over- 
flowing to the east where it joins certain wide marshy fens of 
Palo Alto county; certainly worthy of preservation if for no 
other reason than for its attractiveness. Elk lake is a typical 
morainie pool and owes its existence to precisely the same 
conditions which gave us Spirit Lake and Okoboji. 

Much larger than Elk lake are Trumbull and Swan in Lake 
township. Taken together they are four or five miles long, 
of varying width, never exceeding a mile, and cover in all 
probably three square miles. These are permanent bodies of 
water, though with marshy borders and consequent variable 
expanse. Trumbull lake seems to overflow in two directions. 
The ordinary outlet is westward to join a great slough that 
stretches through the northwestern part of Lake township, 
but on occasion also, at least until very recently, the waters 
of Trumbull lake have had escape to the east, through a 
marsh here known as Mud lake again, to join at length Lost 
Island lake and so find exit through the outlet of the latter 
body. 

Lost Island lake is a real lake, worthy to be ranked with 
those of Dickinson county to the north. The greater part of 
its expanse is in Palo Alto county, but its outlet is in Clay 
county, it forms part of the Trumbull series and therefore 
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may properly be here considered. It covers altogether some 
four square miles. Its extreme length is perhaps six miles; 
its greatest breadth, two miles; and it is reported twenty or 
thirty feet in greatest depth. It is furthermore said to be 
fed by perennial springs that boil up from the sandy bottom. 
Its shores are beautifully indented, winding, often forming 
sandy beaches; to the north: and east are low gravelly hills 
that serve to break the horizon; to the south and southeast, 
lie wide undrained flats and marshes, extending half way 
across Freeman township. Where marsh and lake are at 
their narrowest, the public highway crosses by a long wood- 
bridge, supported on piles driven into the muddy bottom. 
From this bridge the view northward and eastward across the 
lake is one of the finest. Several handsome farmhouses stand 
along the shores and provision is here made to entertain the 
summer tourist. From spring till late in fall these lakes less 
disturbed by boatmen, seem to be the abode of innumerable 
wild fowl. Ducks sail in flocks above the surface or plash 
all day long in the sunlight; killdeer, snipe, and tilting sand- 
pipers run along the muddy flats and sandy beaches; amid 
the dark bulrushes the startled bittern croaks and rises; in 
the more sombre autumn days the sedgy swamps rustle and 
sway with the gathering clans of strident blackbirds, when 
yellowheads, redwings, cowbirds, actually becloud the bul- 
rush-darkened landscape. 

All these lakes lie in valleys of constructionaltype. They 
differ from similarly formed depressions to the west of them 
in that they are shorter; they form lakes and not river chan- 
nels. They go with the moraine and are not found outside of 
it. However, in Clay county are to be seen some remarkable 
intermediate types. For instance, in Meadow township, 
extending through sections 9, 17, and 19, in Lake, and sections 
25 and 36, in Meadow, is a long, narrow marsh. It is really 
a valley with tolerably steep banks in many places, formed by 
low, approaching hills. In wet seasons a lake, at other times 
nearly dry, its outlet stretches off toward the east and unites 
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with that of Trumbull, and so establishes relationship with the 
general series. 

But a more remarkable valley of the constructional type 
may be seen in Logan township. As one drives south from 
Elk lake, he suddenly comes in view of an immense valley, 
sweeping in a broad curve from east to west entirely across 
the township. The depression lies from 100 to 120 feet below 
the general level, and is broad enough in its greatest expanse 
to receive the waters of the Mississippi. But in some places 
we look in vain even for a stream. We find but a marsh with 
no discoverable current. In other places a small rivulet may 
be discovered winding back and forth across the level bottom 
land. The rivulet receives small affluents from the north, 
some from the south, but, strangely enough, the valley nar- 
rows as we approach the mouth, until near where it debouches 
into the valley of the Little Sioux, it becomes simply an ero- 
sion channel, hemmed in on both sides by precipitous hills. 
This valley with the little stream that wanders through it is 
ealled Elk creek; its general course is westward, it receives . 
the overflow of Elk lake, not directly as it appears, but by 
the way of the chain of fens and marshes mentioned above, 
lying in Palo Alto county, away to the east of the point of 
origin. West of section 15 the banks of the valley are very 
precipitous, remarkably so when we consider that their material 
is nothing more resistant than the common pebbly Wisconsin 
clay. The sides of the valley, the banks, for such they really 
are, are broken everywhere by short, little, narrow gutters 
and secondary ravines seaming the grassy sides, affording the 
general impression of very recent erosion. Infact, everything 
indicates that rapid erosion is going on now. The land is 
shaping itself almost before our eyes. Give us a little time 
and these beetling banks will loose their minatory character; 
long, gentle slopes will take the place of bluffs, now so steep 
and so forbidding; even the table-land will vanish and long, 
low valleys will lead its waters down to the then persistent 
channel of Elk creek. 
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Such constructional valleys occur all over the area we here 
describe. Some of these will be further discussed under the 
general topic drainage. It remains only to repeat that they 
are especially characteristic of a morainic region. As has 
been said, kames and lakes, ridges and trough-like valleys 
make up especially the eastern and northern parts of Clay 
county. These features diminish somewhat southward; the 
southeastern part of Garfield township is a high but marshy 
table-land; but in the northwestern part of the township the 
kames and ridges are high enough and strong enough to change 
the course of the river, as already noted, soon to be particu- 
larly described. In Buena Vista county to the south they 
will doubtless reappear to furnish forth for Storm lake a set- 
ting at once adequate and appropriate. 

These hills are not anywhere continuous but occur in groups, 
marking, as it appears, local halts and recessions of the dis- 
appearing ice. However, these hills, the high plains between 
the streams and the level plains which lie in some places by 
the streams themselves, form three distinct types of topo- 
graphy discoverable within the limits of our present discus- 
sion. These are all associated under the general topic, 
“drainage,’’? and may be conveniently discussed under such 
heading. 

DRAINAGE. 


The streams of the region before us flow generally south, 
southeast or southwest at length, but the country as a whole 
has a southeastward slope. Thus, a profile of the recently 
constructed line of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific railway 
shows a rather uniform declivity from section 32, T’p. 98 N., R. 
XL W. to section 33, Tp. 94 N., R. XXXV W. Nevertheless, 
points on the open prairie, north and south in Clay county, show 
the same elevation. The country throughout is rather better 
drained than are some of the adjoining counties. This is 
owing in large part to the fact that the constructional valleys 
referred to inaugurated a system of watercourses to which 
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subsequent erosion on all sides has more or less exten- 
sively contributed. However, the streams of Clay county 
especially, those tributary to the Little Sioux in particular, 
are creeping, sluggish currents, winding about, as Meadow 
Brook, from slough to slough. Even the larger streams, 
the so-called rivers, are exceedingly dilatory currents hav- 
ing the slightest fall, even long after their union with 
each other. The Little Sioux passes entirely across Clay 
county from north to south and forms its only drainage chan- 
nel; in O’Brien, a branch of the Little Floyd, Mili creek and 
Waterman creek are similarly beneficent and efficient. Each 
of these streams is here worthy of special study and descrip- 
tion. 

The Little Sioux river enters Clay county near the north- 
west corner of Summit township and follows a broad con- 
structional valley to the southeastern corner of the same 
township. By this time the valley has widened southward 
into a broad, sandy plain, the common basin here of the Sioux 
and the Ocheyedan. Meeting the Ocheyedan the united waters 
of the two streams flow sluggishly athwart the same sandy 
plain eastward until they encounter the westward slopes of 
the morainic hills already described as occupying the entire 
eastern side of the county. By these slopes turned southward 
the stream passes out of Sioux township into an erosion val- 
ley continually narrowing, the course nearly south but very 
tortuous, between high banks of Wisconsin drift, to Gilletts 
Grove; here the gravel mounds of the moraine approach again 
from the south and send the river westward and southwest- 
ward five or six miles until, reinforced by the waters of Willow 
creek, it starts south again and goes winding through great 
beds of drift as before, now south, then east, north, south, 
then west, then south again beyond the limits of the county, 
only to emerge again at a point about four miles further west 
to cut for less than half a mile the south line of Douglass 
township, then out again and on westward some five miles fur- 
ther when it reappears in Peterson township, traverses most 
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of its southern sections and finally cuts the O’Brien county 
line at an angle of forty-five degrees, flowing straight to the 
northwest. In O’Brien county the course, though tortuous, 
is westward but for a short distance, a mile or two, when the 
stream suddenly bends southward and so passes beyond our 
limits for good. 

That a prairie stream, draining a country destitute of rocky 
ledges or denser strata, should pick out a course so crooked 


Fic. 38. Where Willow creek debouches into the valley of the Little Sioux. 


is certainly a matter of curious interest. The contrasts shown 
when one compares different parts of the river valley are also 
very strange. The upper part of the valley from Summit 
township to Spencer and beyond, is wide and shallow, flanked 
generally on both sides by beds of gravel. At Spencer the 
valley has widened to a broad sandy plain, some two miles 
wide and seven or eight miles long. Here the river even after 
it has received the additional waters of several tributaries 
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still occupies but a narrow channel, shall we say ditch, in the 
midst of the plain, its banks are of black alluvial soil, and its 
flood plain is perfectly evident, nowhere wide, but about ten 
feet lower than the gravel and marked generally, as in the 
neighborhood of Spencer, by a distinct terrace. As we pro- 
ceed southward all this changes. The gravel follows us of 
course, and is to be seen at intervals for the entire course of 
the stream, but the valley itself suddenly becomes narrower 
and deeper, the stream winds between high banks that are 
steep, precipitous, though of clay, cut on each side and gashed 
by sharp ravines, canons of present or recent erosion. This 
feature becomes so marked that in Herdland township and in 
Lee township (Buena Vista county) immediately south of it, 
the river valley has long been designated as the ‘‘straits,”’ 
often no more than half a mile wide and at the railway bridge 
above Sioux Rapids even much less. The exact distance here 
as quoted by the railway engineers is nineteen hundred and 
ninety feet. The same thing is seen at Peterson, ten or 
twelve miles by rail farther down the stream, and indeed 
throughout the whole course of the river from Gilletts Grove 
south and west. The bluffs of clay are in some places two 
hundred feet high, and the effect is picturesque in the extreme. 
The railways have laid their tracks across the valley by 
bridges, eighty feet above the water, and the trains go swing- 
ing and creaking and winding about the sharp turns of the 
precipitous face of the clay bluffs and through channel-like 
cuts as if we were indeed in a land of mountains and rocks. 
Between Sioux Rapids and Peterson the valley widens out, 
especially in the vicinity of Linn Grove and west, where a 
tributary comes in from the south. Here the course of the 
stream was doubtless determined in large part by some con- 
structional depression which possibly remained for some time 
a lake or marsh before the stream affected the present deep 
channel from Peterson northwest. The yet remaining marshy 
plain west of Linn Grove and the accumulated sands about 
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the town of Peterson, which overlie the Wisconsin drift, may 
be explained by some such supposition. 

Waterman creek, which drains the eastern tier of town 
ships in O’Brien county, shows an exact parallel, only on a 
much smaller scale. Its valley also is notable for inequal- 
ities of width; the average of the flood plain is perhaps halfa 
mile. Thestream rises northwest of Hartley and for eight or 
ten miles is simply a prairie creek wending along through an 
almost level country, with slow current, as if from slough to 
slough. Just before it reaches Grant township it receives an 
important tributary, Little Waterman, from the west, and 
forthwith begins to cut into the body of the Wisconsin clays, 
and so breaks down to the level of the Little Sioux through a 
series of chasm-like valleys, the walls almost perpendicular 
banks of clay, sometimes one hundred and fifty feet high. 
Barry creek, which comes in from the west, and Henry creek, 
which runs parallel to Waterman on the east, and is tributary 
to the Little Sioux, offer on smaller scale exactly the same 
topography. Indeed, the freaks of erosion as displayed by 
these streams in the southwest corner of O’Brien county are 
unmatched so far in a prairie country. No photography can 
do justice to the subject. One is reminded of the Bad Lands 
and the Mesas of the distant west. The proverbial section- 
line road which elsewhere follows like a path of destiny the 
laws of the surveyor, here, for once, falls baffled, toils pain- 
fully up the channel of some lateral stream or ceases alto- 
gether, leaving the traveler by wide detours to find, if he 
may, some easier thoroughfare, some gentler gradient. 

The comparative newness of the landscape is shown by the 
peculiar instability of the banks where erosion and change is 
still, with rapidity, going on. Little narrow gutters run down 
the face of the bluff sometimes at intervals to be measured 
in rods. Thesein winter are choked by snow; in summer they 
form conductors for rain water of higher grounds and deepen 
rapidly where not protected as they sometimes are by a curious 
growth of little burr oak trees. The face of the bluff is every 
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where so steep that landslides are a common feature. Every 
spring patches of grass-covered slope slip down, sometimes 
acres of it in a place. This was especially noticed in the val- 
ley of Waterman. The marvel of it all is that no sooner one 
ascends the bluffs than he finds himself upon a plain often 
almost perfectly level. Section 31, in Peterson township, 
for instance, is only partially drained, shows lakes and kettle- 
holes, though only a mile from the river and one hundred 
and sixty-five feet above it. Driving along the plain from the 
west, for example, the explorer approaches without the slight- 
est fore-warning these wonderful ravines. Beautiful farms 
are thrust out lke promontories into the valley of the river 
commanding, as the channel bends and winds, prospects 
romantic in the extreme, shining meadows, glittering waters, 
wooded slopes, sunny fields, and shadowed chasms. 

Such is the topography of the Little Sioux valley as it 
skirts our southern limits, a distance of twenty or thirty 
miles as the river flows. It is simply a successful effort on 
the part of the Little Sioux river to cut through the broad 
morainic ridge of Wisconsin drift which, through all the upper 
course of the stream, as far south as Spencer, has been able 
to restrain its waters, sending them to the south and east, 
parallel to the course of the Des Moines. This ridge occupies 
all the central portion of Osceola county, the northern half, 
roughly speaking, of O’Brien county, and continues in a 
southeastern course diagonally across Clay. It represents, 
so far as reported, the farthest great out-push of Wisconsin 
clay in this direction; the outer southwestern boundary of the 
formation is not yet clearly delimited. The belt of morainic 
hills already referred to as occupying so large a part of Dick- 
inson county, and all eastern Clay, is recessiona], marks the 
margin of the retreating glacier, the point at which it ceased 
to be aggressive, halted and laid its far transported, mingled 
burdens down. When the final retreat began the ice over the 
ridge in question appears to have been comparatively thin. 
At first all drainage went over the western slope, spreading 
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a burden of sand and gravel over all the country to the west 
and south, filling all low places,as at Sibley and Sheldon, 
flooding the water courses which we name the Rock and 
Floyd, with their minor tributary streams. Mill creek also 
received its share and Waterman was likewise a channel for 
a lessening drainage from the margins of the melting ice. 
As thawing went on and the retreat proceeded toward the 
north and east, the margin of the ice rested at length in the 
constructional valley that now accommodates the Ocheyedan 
river. Waterman and Mill creeks were now shut off. The 
course of the principal drainage went south and east, possibly 
by way of the Coon river and the Des Moines. At any rate 
the drainage from the melting ice found a wide lake bed 
where to-day stands the town of Spencer, and proceeded to 
fillit up withsand. Here, it would appear, was in those days 
a lake far wider than any now existent in northern Iowa. We 
may read its limits by traversing a plain of sand; we may fol- 
low its low shores north of Spencer, and especially on the 
east and south, with ease. Lake Spencer, ifso we may call 
this prehistoric water, included perhaps all of Lost Island 
lake and the whole system round about it. To the east its 
waters may have filled in part the Logan township slough. 
However we may attempt to explain it, the fact is evident that 
for some time Spencer lake received all the drainage from 
melting ice in this part of Iowa, and its whole area, as well 
as the broad areas now occupied by the Ocheyedan and the 
upper Little Sioux, was in this way filled with sand and 
gravel. Lost Island lake was out of the course of drainage 
and remained deep. ‘The case is parallel to that of Spirit 
Lake and that of Okoboji in Dickinson county.* The deposi- 
tion seems to have gone on steadily until the gravel had filled 
up not only Spencer lake from east of Dickens almost to 
Everly, but had choked up all the affluent streams as well, at 
least as far back as Milford. All this time erosion had 
been working northward from a pre-Wisconsin channel 


* See vol. X of this series, pp. 210-11. 
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south of Cherokee and eastward by what, as we have 
seen, was a constructional valley entering from the 
southeast the valley of Waterman creek, working back 
in fact along the present valley of the Little Sioux until it cut 
through at Peterson, forming the rapids there (a mill-seat, by 
the way, so narrow is the valley), and drained first the con- 
structional marsh or lake that lay in the vicinity of what is 
now Linn Grove. This out of the way, erosion began at what 
we now ecall Sioux Rapids, cut through the divide of Wiscon- 
sin clay that limited our Spencer lake waters to the south, 
possibly near Gilletts Grove, the “‘straits’’ were excavated, 
and Lake Spencer drained. The erosion of subsequent time 
has sufficed only to cut down the narrow channel which in the 
gravel plain or old lake bottom the rivers with their flood 
plains occupy today. The bridge at Spencer crosses this 
channel entire, flood plain and all. This also accounts for 
the gravel banks which form a topographic feature so con- 
spicuousin many places, asin See. 20, Tp. 97 N., R. XXX VII W. 
The newness of the whole situation as it now presents itself 
becomes more evident the more we study it. The narrowness of 
the river channel from Gilletts Grove to Sioux Rapids, the very 
fact of the rapids, used by the pioneer for milling purposes, the 
peculiar erosion features at the mouths of all tributary streams, 
of Willow creek and Waterman, the erosion now in progress, 
every bank gashed with narrow gullies, steep and trough-like, 
as the valleys of a roof, eroded with every summer shower— 
all these things seem easily explainable only on the theory 
that the Little Sioux river has only recently, as things geo- 
logic go, made its way across the divide and found an outlet 
by way of Waterman valley down the Missouri drainage slope. 
The Little Sioux would thus seem to be a tributary to Water- 
man creek rather than the reverse. The possibility of this 
appears when we reflect that the body of drift with which we 
are concerned is known to cover an earlier land surface 
already long the subject of erosion and amply supplied with 
drainage channels. South of the known limits of this later 
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drift these channels are still in service, the creek and 
river valleys of the country; the ultimate drainage system of 
today is just the same as before the later drift came on. The 
Wisconsin simply obliterated all the sources of the streams 
and we have but to consult a map and in imagination carry 
back the older channels as they now appear, to form at least 
an approximate conception of their former direction and posi- 
tion. The northwest corner of Iowa has always been a high- 
land and the drainage has for ages been toward the south. 
During the reign of the glacier the pre-Wisconsin channels 
beyond tke ice margin were constantly in use as their far- 
spread gravel trains now abundantly approve. As the ice 
retreated the waters would no doubt tend to cut back into their 
earlier channels, and this certainly sometimes happened; but 
in many places constructional depressions on the surface of 
the newly uncovered drift seem to have started streams in 
new channels, only here and there or at the last to become 
coincident with those preglacial. Thus Waterman creek, 
probably Mill creek too, represents an older valley; possibly 
the original course of the Little Sioux. Compare, for instance, 
the present course of that stream south of Cherokee, the 
course of Waterman creek and the upper course of the Ocheye- 
dan. The vast pile of drift extending diagonally across Osceola 
county, as already described, acted as a dam when once the 
ice retreated, while a great constructional valley carried the 
waters far to the east, again to be sent westward by the 
morainic hills about Sioux Rapids and northward, hills perhaps 
still encased in ice. The course of the Coon river suggests 
still another pre-Wisconsin drainage channel which might 
once have carried the waters of the Little Sioux. This chan- 
nel would have extended from a point in the present valley of 
the Little Sioux, west of Linn Grove, south through a range 
of now existing swamps to Storm lake. This is but a sug- 
gestion, and may not be further discussed until the topography 
of Buena Vista county is better known. 
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However this may all be, the deep, narrow channel of the 
Little Sioux results from a comparatively late draining of 
what we have been calling Spencer lake, for the most part a 
wide marsh, when the ultimate drainage came on. Once the 
Little Sioux had cut its deep channel, the Waterman, too, found 
opportunity to cut back and down to the level of the larger 
stream and has since then effected, in larger part, what we see 
in Grant and Waterman townships, cutting what was once 
almost alevel plateau into the holesand chasms we have already 
described. The same thing occurred at the mouth of Willow 
ereek, in Clay county. Willow creek comes outinto the chan- 
nel of the Little Sioux, in Herdland township, nearly a hun- 
dred feet deep; empties into the ‘‘straits”’ in fact. 

The whole eastern part of Gillett’s Grove township is re- 
markable as typical Wisconsin prairie on the upland, and yet 
characterized by drainage which narrows the channel at its 
debouchment. South of Spencer is a wide plain, thousands of 
acres as level as a floor; a Wisconsin plain with no evident 
kettle-holes, and no perceptible or evident drainage, save here 
and there a few shallow, far-reaching creek bottoms; no sculp- 
ture, except in the immediate neighborhood of the river. 
Here, however, the carving is always notable, emphatic, in 
deep relief, the sides of the channels steep, precipitous, the 
valleys narrow as in a land where limestone and not simple 
drift had formed the subject matter on which the sculptor had 
plied his art. 

In all these cases it is to be noted that, as a rule, the east 
and northeast sides of the streams slope down more gently; 
the steeper banks are on the west and southwest. Erosion is 
manifestly greater on slopes warmed by the western sun. 
There are, of course, many exceptions, due to various local 
causes. In the vicinity of Sioux Rapids, and all along the 
narrow course of the river here, the north banks, also, are 
generally precipitous. The north bank ofthe river near Sioux 
Rapids, seamed with line-like erosion channels, is shown in 
figure 39. 
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The Ocheyedan river scarcely merits further attention here. 
Entering Clay county at the extreme northwest corner, it lies 
in a valley of construction all the way until its union with the 
Little Sioux. On the west it is controlled by a high plateau 
of Wisconsin drift, but on the east, especially between Ochey- 
edan and Stony creek, there are not infrequent traces of mo- 
rainic deposits of kame and sand hill type, although, for the 
most part, low and inconspicuous, most notable in the south- 
west part of Waterford township. 


Fic. 39 View of the north bank of the Little Sioux river north of Sioux Rapids. 


Concerning the drainage of O’Brien county there is little 
further to be said. Waterman creek has already received suf- 
ficient attention. Mill creek and Little Floyd are interesting 
because, as seems from present knowledge, their topography 
is much older. No one can visit these valleys and not notice 
the contrast between the Foyd, for instance, and the Water- 
man. Inthe Floyd valley there is an easy gradient, a rather: 


37 
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wide flood plain with immense deposits of gravel. Mill creek 
shows the same features; in the neighborhood of Primghar 
and Paulina the secondary streams are even well developed 
and the drainage is perfected. One might be disposed at first 
sight to call the landscape Kansan, but all southwestern 
O’Brien county is certainly a Wisconsin plain. Milland Little 
Floyd probably occupy pre-Wisconsin channels or have been 
longer subject to erosion. This whole problem must remain 
indetermined until the southwest margin of the Wisconsin 
drift is at last definitely known and traced. 

The following table of elevations kindly furnished by the 
engineers of the Minneapolis & St. Louis railway are inter- 
esting in connection with the subject of topography, as pre- 
sented on the preceding pages. The points named are almost 
in a north and south line across Clay county. 


FEET 

AEROVE TIDE. 
Tange Q Ons ae ciraccacis corse hare mast a ane Neo oe CR Sere ae 1066. 
SPONCEI s+ wae Hers ot ots Nera SOAS rate Pea PRN Cec Rar 1010. 
Greenville xser sa ccots walter ee ey Oe ae 1091. 
BOAsOLAW HILO WCNC OKs atts. tckster Aan ciiocieeiee ee 966 
Cornell sete cs ae a Pao te cken aoe eae. acs ee ae Lee 1089 
Sioux Napidiswacec oo ctor anrrcutye ocean A eee omen 1005 


Langdon is in the ‘“‘knobby drift’’ region; Spencer, as we 
have seen, in the plain of an ancient lake or marsh; Green- 
ville, on a perfectly level prairie, has the same altitude as 
Cornell, on the other (south) side of Willow creek; Sioux 
Rapids (station) is about fifty or sixty feet above the flood 
plain of the river. 


STRATIGRAPHY. 


The number of geological formations to be described in these 
two counties is small indeed. The whole surface deposit from 
side to side is referable to the glacial series and to the Wis- 
consin stage. We are not without traces and intimations of 
older deposits, but these are rare and casual. The fine 
prairies, the broad marshes, the steep bluffs, the alluvial 
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plains, are all assignable to the familiar Wisconsin drift. The 
following synoptical table may be tentatively constructed: 


SYNOPTICAL TABLE. 


GROUP. SYSTEM. SERIES. STAGE. 


Alluvium. 


Recent. Wisconsin loess. 


Wisconsin gravel. 
Wisconsin clay. 


Pleistocene Pre-Wisconsin sands; al- 
Cenozoic. or Glacial. luvial. 
Quaternary. Kansan. 
Pre-Kansan sands and 
gravels. : 
Mesozoic? | Cretaceous? Upper Cretaceous? Dakota sandstone? 


The first alluvium in the above table is made up of recent 
deposit near all the principal streams. It is a fine silt, com- 
paratively free from gravel or sand, black with organic mat- 
ter. It is well exposed in many places along the Little Sioux, 
forms the existing river banks, as at Spencer, and in the neigh- 
borhood of Peterson. A similar deposit at Sioux Rapids and 
at Linn Grove forms the material used in the manufacture of 
tile and a fair quality of brick. The storm-waters have 
sifted out the pebbles characteristic of the ordinary drift and 
have deposited along the stream beds the finer material of 
typical Wisconsin clay, mixed with abundant organic matter. 

The Wisconsin Loess.—The second member of the present 
series is so named here to provide for a curious loess-like 
deposit found capping the typical Wisconsin gravel, as at Shel- 
don, and in several places in the northwestern part of O’Brien 
county. Similar loess-like deposits in the southwestern town- 
ships of Osceola county, taken with the peculiar topography 
of that region, led the present author to map southwestern 
Osceola as possibly pre-Wisconsin.* The topography is prob- 
ably referable to pre- Wisconsin erosion, but the loess deposits 


*See vol. X of this series, pp. 219, 240, and map. 
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are no doubt more recent than the Wisconsin gravels, that is, 
than the Wisconsin ice. This Wisconsin loess is very uneven 
in deposition, sometimes only a few inches, sometimes several 
feet in thickness, not especially pure, and may possibly, in 
some places, after all, be an aqueous deposit of the same age 
as the underlying gravel. The material, however, shows often 
the peculiar angular fracture of trueloess. In such localities 
loess-kindchen are not infrequent. Professor B. Shimek of 
the State University of Iowa, a well known student of the 
loess and its fossils, has visited some of the localities of best 
exposure and regards the deposit as consisting of true loess, 
whatever may be its source or origin. Similar deposits have 
been commonly observed only a little farther west, * and are dis- 
coverable north as far as Ashton, and east as far as Hartley. 

The Wisconsin Gravels constitute the third member of our 
series. These are widely distributed. They are in the main 
of two distinct sorts, occupying two distinct sorts of location. 
The first are morainic, or, at least, are deposited in localities 
not in the pathway of recent drainage; the second occupy the 
existing drainage channels and are the so-called gravel-trains. 
Of the first type the gravel pit at Sheldon may be cited as an 
illustration. Here, high above the valley of the nearest. 
stream, is a vast pile of clean gravel, containing bowlders not 
a few, some of them rotten and course, others hard and all 
unchanged, the whole pile more or less evidently stratified 
and water laid from top to bottom. The mass is, however, 
pure, almost free from any trace of organic matter. It seems. 
to have contained at one time lime in considerable amounts. 
This, with other soluble mineral matter, has been very largely 
leached out by water, doubtless from the surface, and has. 
effected to cement in layers several inches thick all the 
lowest strata. The pit has been iong worked by the railway 
engineers and these indurated masses when broken up, 
make, it is said, excellent ballast. Large masses were 
observed so well cemented as to be with difficulty broken by 


*See vol. X of this series, pp. 118-9, and pp, 147-9. 
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use of the sledge hammer. Under these indurated layers 
occurs the usual Wisconsin clay, if the reports of the work- 
men are to be taken in evidence; the clay is not ordinarily 
exposed. A similar gravel pit is worked to similar purpose 
just north of Cornell, in Clay county. This pit is already 
exhausted. Its floor is blue clay, but there is not lacking 
true Wisconsin drift here and there above the Kansan. A 
small but interesting bed of similar make-up is to be seen in 
the railway cut immediately north of Sioux Rapids; others 
are on the morainic knobs south of Ruthven, and others in 
various places in the northern part of Clay county, often 
worked by the farmers for the excellent road material. The 
isolated knobs of the Ruthven moraine seem to be in many 
cases entirely made up of gravel. A beautiful mound of this 
character, bowlder-strewn, lies just south of Elk lake. 

Gravel deposits of the second type are found in nearly all 
the stream valleys. Those along the Ocheyedan, the Little 
Sioux, Mill and Floyd creeks, are particularly noteworthy. 
From Willow creek and Waterman these deposits are con- 
spicuously lacking. This accords with what has been already 
surmised as to the probable history of these streams. Their 
principal erosion has occurred since the ice finally retreated. 
But the amount of gravel laid down in the valleys of the other 
streams named is something surprising. From the time the 
Little Sioux enters Clay county until it reaches the ‘‘straits”’ 
its banks are bordered on this side, now on that, anon on 
both, by vast beds of gravel. From Everly east to Dickens 
there is practically nothing but gravel. Its thickness as a 
deposit is reported at from twenty-five to thirty feet, resting 
on blue clay, full of water. Drive-wells are in common use 
over the whole plain. In fact the deposit is continuous, or 
practically so, from Milford south. Those interested may 
compare the west bank of the Little Sioux in Sec. 20, Tp. 97 N., 
R. XXXVII W., with the terraces in Milford township in Dick- 
inson county. At Spencer the city well is nothing else thana 
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great pit some thirty feet in depth and ofnearly as great diam- 
eter sunk inthe Wisconsin gravels. Similar deposits mark the 
eourse of Mill creek, especially south of Paulina; along the 
margins of the Little Floyd are found the same conditions. All 
this represents the movement of large quantities of water in a 
general southward direction, but in a measure independent of 
the present drainage system of the country and apparently 
prior to its establishment. 

The Wisconsin Clays.—These, commonly called ‘‘pebble dirt, ”’ 
constitute nearly everywhere the ordinary subsoil of the 
country. All the rich upland prairies have for their basis the 
pale, buff-colored, pebbly drift. It is exposed on every high- 
way where the least cutting has been judged needful to 
improve the road; it shows at every well mouth, whitens the 
top of every storm cave and slips and slides in masses great 
or small down the faces of the bluffs of Waterman and the 
Little Sioux. Its thickness appears to be variable in the 
extreme, but cannot be very accurately stated from the data 
at present available. The reports of well diggers are our 
best sources of information for the country at large. Occa- 
sionally an erosion cut or a railway excavation goes through 
and reveals the underlying formations. Thus, in the neighbor- 
hood of Sioux Rapids, on the west side of the ‘‘straits,’’ the 
railway cutting reaches blue clay at a depth of some forty-five 
or fifty feet. This does not, however, reveal the total thick- 
ness of the Wisconsin at this point, as the cutting is on the 
face of the bluff considerably below the level of the prairie of 
the immediate neighborhood. Along the southern margin of 
the territory here described the Wisconsin clays are, at a 
maximum, perhaps 150 feet in thickness. The deposit thins 
out to the west and northwest. West of Hartley and Suther- 
land the deposit, if well records may be believed, is very 
thin indeed, nowhere more than twenty-five feet, generally 
not more than five or six, sometimes no more than two or three; 
sometimes none; ‘‘only black dirt and then blue clay.’’ Thus 
the well at the county farm east of Primghar is said to be 700 
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feet deep, ‘‘with a foot or two of yellow clay.’? The deposit 
seems to be thinner in the vicinity of Mill creek, thicker 
again in Caledonia township, where well records indicate a 
depth of at least fifty feet. West of Hartley and north of 
Primghar, the highland of O’Brien county, 150 feet above the 
streets of Hartley, the thickness is ‘‘only five or six feet, then 
blue clay.”’ 

Pre- Wisconsin Sands.—Well diggers report that just beneath 
the ‘‘pebble dirt,’? as the Wisconsin is commonly called, a 
layer of sand and gravel not infrequently occurs. Just how 
general this may be is a question. At the south end of the 
highway bridge in section 28, Waterman township, there is a 
curious exposure of pre-Wisconsin sands. The usual Wiscon- 
sin clay, here rather abundantly surcharged with bowlders, 
makes up the upper part of the exposure, plainly capping a 
deposit of fifteen or twenty feet of stratified, water laid sand. 
The Little Sioux river has cut into the base of the deposit and 
so brought about the exposure. The arrangement of thesand 
in layers lends color, so far as may be, to the idea expressed 
above that Waterman creek possibly lies in the line of a pre- 
Wisconsin stream. It is further to be noted here that there 
are springs along the Waterman at various points in Water- 
man township. Some of these springs issue from sand. They 
doubtless owe their emergence to a somewhat extended sand- 
couche resting upon a layer of impervious clay. 

Kansan Drift.—Under the ordinary surface deposits, what- 
ever their character, everywhere over the wholeregion we here 
discuss, the notorious ‘‘blue clay” is a matter of unanimous 
report. It is exposed, as already stated, in the railway cutting 
near Sioux Rapids, in the gravel pit south of Greenville; it is 
reached by well diggers in every part of the country, some- 
times even in cellars. This clay is regarded as forming part 
of the widespread Kansan drift, representing an old ice-in- 
vasion long preceding that which deposited the Wisconsin 
clays. It is, where freshly exposed, generally dark blue or 
gray in color, sometimes fine and pure, sometimes sandy or 
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mixed with gravel; everywhere charged with bowlders, ‘‘nig- 
ger-heads,’’ usually exceedingly hard, not very large, varying 
in abundance in various localities. 

The thickness of the blue clay varies in a striking way 
within limits comparatively narrow; thus in Clay county it is 
reported at from thirty to sixty feet. In O’Brien county 
wells 200 and 300 feet ‘“‘through the blue clay,”’ are not 
uncommon. The well at the county farm, east of Primghar, 
is reported 700 feet, nearly all blue clay; on the Boyd farm in 
Caledonia township is a well said to be 1,000 feet deep, through 
the blue clay ‘‘nearly’’ all the way! In every case it is essen- 
tial to go through the blue clay to make sure of a constant 
and abundant water supply; heuce if we had an exact record 
of the wells of this prairie region we should be in position 
presently to understand this most important deposit very 
much better than now. Well diggers have here an oppor- 
tunity to serve in a peculiarly effective way at once the cause 
of science and the interests of the community in which they 
may be employed. It is not very difficult to keep a log of the 
various wells sunk, and every such record, aside from its 
scientific interest, would be at once somewhat of a guide as to 
the probabilities in attempting other wells in the same neigh- 
borhood. ‘The cases cited in this report areall fromthe memo- 
randa of well diggers. If these had been made for our purpose 
they had been of the highest advantage. As it is they are 
only suggestive because only approximately accurate. They 
instruct us in a general way. For instance, beneath the blue 
clay in our locality occurs either sand or sand rock or both. 
It is impossible from the reports we have to say what it is in 
any particular case. It is probably in some cases pre-Kansan 
sand and gravel; in others, the top of the Cretaceous series as 
here laid down. There seems to be everywhere a uniformly 
aquiferous layer just below the blue clay. 

It is instructive to reflect that of all the deep wells bored 
within our present territory, and they are many, not one 
reveals any evidence of coal. Of course not one was bored 
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in premeditated search for coal or mineral wealth, but the 
evidence is certainly just as decisive for all that. There is 
no coal in the drift at any rate, and the drift in these counties 
is often of great depth. The well at Peterson, for example, is 
reported as follows: 


Sandkamd sora vel czgs cee xe cy esiereis-cieisece ieeapeieerons etcterte ae were 20 
TOMER VOLE fu sieh cs ce UR SCHCOCS Ene ear eral EB Set tein ey ae Ue RO aa 80 
SAID Cle remee case seared start icrat crore usresenccanta sears iSicderetiorS arate close eae 20 


In the lower sand is found abundance of fine water. This 
well is not far from the river and is probably a hundred feet 
or more below the general level of the surrounding country, 
that is, of the drift, so that the drift in the neighborhood of 
Peterson is not less than 200 feet deep, and-is probably much 
deeper. 

Pre-Kansan Sands.—Everywhere in both counties asuccess- 
ful well is described as going through the blue clay and strik- 
ing sand. In this sand, as just remarked, there is always 
abundant water. This experience is so uniform over a wide 
portion of the state that even without other evidence we 
should be warranted in naming as a distinct member of our 
Iowa drift series the pre-Kansan sands. But there is other 
evidence, not to be cited here, which leads us everywhere to 
expect just what the well diggers report. The depth of the 
formation is not known; it is somewhat variable, certainly 
nowhere very thick. If reports are to be credited, the forma- 
tion is sometimes lacking and the blue clay rests directly upon 
sandstone. This is by no means improbable. 

Cretaceous Sandstone.—This is listed here simply to provide 
for the deposit referred to in the preceding sentence. Sand- 
stone is not infrequently reported, sometimes below the clay, 
sometimes below clay and a bed of sand. This is not incon- 
sistent with the evidence given by the record of the deep 
wells on either side of our region, as at Emmetsburg and 
Sanborn. 
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ECONOMIC PRODUCTS. 


The economic products of this part of Iowa are neither 
numerous nor varied. This region is not a land of mountains 
and valleys, of crystalline rocks freighted with gold and sil- 
ver or other metallic ores; neither is it a region of sandstones 
or limestones and shales, exposed by long erosion on the 
banks of every stream; we have rather to do with a simple 
prairie, where vegetation has for some thousands of years 
been contributing a wealth of organic matter to the surface 
soils now of a fertility unmatched, resting upon subsoils of 
unusual depth, and of a constitution for the support ofall our 
agricultural plants simply unrivalled. 


Soils. 


The soils of the two counties in question are almost uni- 
formly of one deseription. We find almost over the whole 
area the same deep, rick, black, fertile loam, well adapted, 
as abundant experience has proved, to meet all the require- 
ments of successful agriculture. Configuration of the surface 
makes tillage a matter of the greatest ease; there are no hills, 
save the few bluffs along the streams as heretofore deseribed, 
and these are not given at all to tillage; on the other hand, 
aside from these few steep slopes, it would seem that every 
acre might be subjected to the plow. The whole country is 
one vast, beautiful field, adorned with groves, and mapped in 
summer with the colors of a varied harvest. In some places, 
as about Spencer, the soil is warmer, more sandy, but is none 
the less productive. The subsoil is nearly everywhere cal- 
careous, continually yielding up the very materials needed 
for the most successful raising of wheat. Even the marshes 
and swamps that have been thought for so long a detriment 
to this portion of Iowa, are vanishing, and well directed drain- 
age will soon have left no trace of them in the continuously 
cultivated field. 
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Sands and Gravels. 


The few exposures of sand and especially of gravel in these 
counties have been of the highest value in many ways. 
Wherever accessible they have been entensively worked by 
the railway companies for ballast. The gravel pit at Sib- 
ley has already been referred to, as also that near Cor- 
nell. Such deposits are quite as valuable for road making 
as for ballast, and the principal towns have fine streets made 
of this simple material. The time is doubtless near when the 
rural highways will receive as much attention as those of the 
city have received, and these gravel beds of the northern 
drift will then be estimated at their true value. 


Brick Clay. 


Good deposits of brick clay are yet a desideratum in both 
counties. The common drift contains too much lime. The 
blue clay seems to contain too much gravel and sand. That, 
however, exposed in the bottom of the Cornell gravel pit 
seemed to promise better results in this regard. At Sheldon 
Mr. A. S. Hurley manufactured last year 700,000 brick. Mr. 
Hurley uses the loess-like deposit above the gravel in that 
neighborhood, mixed with a certain proportion of soil taken 
from near the surface. The brick shown by Mr. Hurley area 
fair quality of rather soft brick. Some of his kilns are first 
rate, but the quality, he reports, is uneven. 

At Sioux Rapids, just south of the Clay county line, Mr. J. 
F. Cooley is making good soft brick at the rate of 500,000 per 
year, and tile at the rate of 700,000 per year. Mr. Cooley 
uses an alluvial Wisconsin clay. At Spencer, Mr. Ira Hilliard 
has for a long time been manufacturing a fair quality of soft 
brick. He, too, uses a form of alluvial clay mixed with soil 
taken from near the surface. 


Fuel. 


The fuel supply of these counties is thus far wood. As will 
appear in the list of forest trees to be given further on, the 
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early pioneers found native timber in this part of Iowa in con- 
siderable variety and in amount sufficient for their immediate 
uses. Some of the primeval trees are still standing, showing 
that the supply was not exhausted when the railways began 
to bring coal within convenient reach. At present almost 
every farmer has in his grove a supply of fuel, if not wholly 
adequate, at least so far productive as to make him, for the 
greater part of the year, independent of importations. 

It is the belief of many that coal may be found in north- 
western Iowa, once we put ourselves to the trouble to 
make the necessary investigation. Coal in Iowa and else- 
where has usually been revealed by erosion. The rivers and 
streams have cut down through the overlying rocks and un- 
covered the coal which is supposed to lie spread out every- 
where beneaththe surface. In northwestern Iowa thestreams 
have nowhere reached the indurated formations at all and it 
is accordingly thought necessary to make exploration by 
boring, and it is thought that if the boring be only continued 
far enough and deep enough coal is sure to be encountered in 
Clay county, for instance, as surely as in Polk or Mahaska. 
The first part of this assumption is well founded. Thestreams 
have certainly reached no coal, nor anything suggesting it, 
and if coal exists beneath the surface at all its presence must 
be revealed by artificial means. 

Fortunately or unfortunately, as the case may be, we have at 
hand a very considerable number of borings, more or less deep, 
bearing directly upon our problem. These are the deep wells 
which all over this section of Iowa the industrious farmers 
have been sinking, are sinking every day, for the purpose, not 
of finding coal it is true, but of securing a permanent supply of 
pure water. However, these all answer our purpose just as 
well. HEvery one according to its depth answers the question 
whether there is coal or not in the particular locality where 
the well goes down. Nearly all the wells in this part of the 
country, and there are hundreds of them, go through the blue 
clay. Very rarely are these wells less than one hundred feet 
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deep; they are generally from 250 to 500 feet deep, and some- 
times very much deeper. It will be conceded. then, that if 
there be coal here beneath the surface it is pretty deep down 
and lies all below the blue clay. This practically puts any 
coal there may be out of our reach. Weshould have not only 
the great depth to contend with, but, what is worse, the strata 
below the clay seem saturated with water, water under con- 
siderable pressure, that would render difficult, if not wholly 
impracticable, the operation of a mine at that horizon. 

But it is by no means certain that we can find coal even in 
the strata reached after we pass the blue clay. Indeed the 
evidence we have is discouraging. Many wells in these two 
counties. have been sunk considerable distances beyond the 
blue clay without encountering the faintest suggestion of any- 
thing like the coveted mineral. A deep well at Emmetsburg 
goes down more than 600 feet beyond the blue clay without a 
trace of coal. Directly west, in one of the counties now con- 
sidered, at Sanborn, is another well whose fountains are more 
than a thousand feet below the blue clay and no trace of coal 
yet. The probabilies of finding coal along the line of Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul railway in this section are evidently not 
very great. Nor isthisall. If reports are true there is a well in 
the southwestern corner of O’Brien county 1,000 feet deep with 
no report of coal; Sioux City a little further southwest, con- 
tinuing a line from Sanborn in the same direction, has a well 
more than 2,000 feet deep and no coal. At Holstein, directly 
south of Sanborn we have another very deep boring with the 
same report. The chances then of finding coal, not to say of 
working it, in the counties thus reviewed are evidently not 
the best, at least until we descend more than a thousand feet 
below the surface. Now this is all apart from anything 
a geologist might say about the subject, forming his opinion 
on what he knows of Iowa and the extent and arrangement of 
its various rock strata. All the statements made above 
record facts, reported not by geologists, but by men who dig 
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wells; men who seek not to establish a theory, but to find 
water. Their testimony, at least, ought to be convincing. 

At Peterson many years ago a well was sunk with the 
avowed purpose of finding coal. By the report of the man 
who made the boring coal was found. By the courtesy of Mr. 
J. A. Kirchner of Peterson the writer was permitted to read 
the ‘‘log’’ or record of the enterprising, if less scientific, con- 
tractor who made the boring. We present the record, not 
for its accuracy at all, but as a curious illustration of human 
ingenuity where knowledge fails or is in any way defective. 
The table is here reproduced from and extra edition of the 
Peterson Pilot and bears date, August, 1883. 


{Sand andsboulderg cis scsi eter aes tocptacon teens 10 
Blue Clays scien wivsc crate ele ae wie esate atsewla eaviss ate wiche Siaze sirens 47 
Sand rock ys siccacis cise veers ose Caceres ieee erreere 15 
Reddish brown and pink feruiginous sand, containing 
large amount of pofery* and carbonaceous matter..... 13 
Steatiteyserpentiners. ton-.cw cle choae seit oon eee dione 10 
Arenaceous shales, very hard iron bands;................ 10 
Magnetic oxide iron in alternate layers pofery......... ole) 
Sand pocket, biackesan dita: ca: eines ce os omen eerie 1 
Feruiginous steatite and oxide of magnesia.............. 4 
Bituminousishales andislatoe. meme seee meee eee 3 
Coal nce recta Gateve ate cays aale eh are eave aus ete ise ROR? TE eet 34 
Good pure: fireiclay. se cnaca- ce eerie ee ee 34 
COs ricer FR Sies ss wes, ors eke oa ee en ee 8h 
Fireiclaycand: shale ss2uiccaasaree ck accra tire ees 34 
GOOd Oa) Moraine ce as sie clan atten ters nse Ao ees 3 
Limestone Piciccccs thes coos lati See ae ae ee 


Enticed by such remarkable prospects we are not surprised 
that the little community enthusiastically supported a move- 
ment to proceed at once to develop the natural resources thus 
revealed and only 120 feet below the surface. A company 
was formed, a carefully constructedshaft was carried down at 
cost of many thousand dollars. <A log of the shaft seems not 
to have been preserved, but from the memory of one who 
watched the excavation it was something like this: 


*Original orthography preserved. 
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SANG airy la vieluta tavern cre cisaeiey ate sicis sia) eeivistotercia clans sleeve 20 
SIMONA Vinee wemnetrctetoeetate ore risus emtia’s saree ai scevenlne Gia eet ee ate 85 
CUI CKESAT tenroverarcrtaseterciacs fate dslens Witeaieeeider ators yeh eae ? 


Sand and gravel or sandstone 


At this juncture for reasons unexplained the work was 
abandoned. The water gave a great deal of trouble and per- 
haps afforded the principal excuse for suspending operations. 

The discrepancy between this log and the former is suffic- 
iently marked. Indeed, the latter record more nearly coin- 
cides with that of the town well some rods further to the 
west. Supposing the shaft to have been begun twenty feet 
higher up the slope than the point at which the boring 
began we still have over 100 feet in which the two records 
may be compared foot for foot. The contrast is all the more 
surprising when we further reflect that the distance from the 
mouth of the boring to that of the shaft does not exceed 
thirty rods, perhaps does not equal twenty. Who may resist 
the conclusion that the first log is made up of misstatements 
intended to mislead? 

As these lines are written the newspapers of the country 
are bringing tidings of the discovery of petroleum in the 
center of Clay county. Judging by what we know of the 
structure of this part of the country, judging from data gath- 
ered as above, the chances for finding coal-oil in Clay county 
are about equal to those of finding coal. The question of the 
presence or absence of petroleum will of course be answered 
in this case also by the sinking of a prospect hole. For the sake 
of the enterprising people who make the investigation let us 
hope that the prognosis of science may here fail of justifica- 
tion, and that if oil should refuse to flow, a well of purest 
water may at least reward their toil. 


Water Supply. 


From what has been said in the last few pages there can be 
in the mind of the reader no doubt as to the abundance of the 


& 
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water supply in this part of the state. An unfailing supply 
of the best water may be obtained, it would appear, almost 
anywhere by piercing the blue clay, and this, while thick, is 
nowhere so thick as to make drilling impracticable. The deep 
well at Sanborn, however, is a disappointment; it pierces the 
strata far below the blue clay and derives water from the low- 
est source only. The earlier water veins reached were shut 
off, as encountered, by the casing. In a great many places 
the deep well is not yet a necessity. In some places it prob- 
ably never will be. In all localities marked by the presence 
of gravel shallow wells are all-sufficient. Drive wells have 
been mentioned in connection with the Spencer plain. The 
public well at Sheldon is not deep, is simply excavated in the 
gravel described elsewhere in this report. 

The streams coursing the counties before us are of the 
highest importance from the present standpoint. The Little 
Sioux, the Ocheyedan, the Little Floyd, Waterman, Mill creek 
and Willow creek are all perennial streams of greatest service 
to those contiguous to their channels. The mill at Peterson 
possesses the only water power now in use in either county. 
The amount of fall at this point is such as to warrant the 
expectation that the power may still find profitable employ- 
ment, even if the manufacture of flour should no longer prove 
desirable. 
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Primeval oaks by the Little Sioux, near Peterson. 
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FORESTRY NOTES FOR O’BRIEN AND CLAY COUNTIES. 


The traveler through the northwestern counties of Iowa is 
treated to continual surprise in the number and variety of 
arboreal species certainly native to these prairie regions. 
Every river valley, every sequestered or protected nook has 
its trees. True, these are at present mostly rather small, 
probably in many cases not more than fifteen or twenty feet 
in height, probably in most cases not more than fifteen or 
twenty years of age, but they are vigorous and abundant and 
show a disposition to form a forest, often exhibit genuine forest 
conditions, all in such a way as to make certainly successful 
any well advised attempt to raise forest products on the 
prairies. In some places the primeval trees still stand. 
(Fig. 40). All the better specimens of course have long since 
been cut away to build and warm the homes of the pioneers, 
but enough remain, in regions less conveniently accessible, 
to show at least what these ancient trees were like, how they 
braved, in many an individual case, the perils of their own 
frontier position and have even lived to see in happier days a 
generous progeny. (Fig. 41). This figure is especially interest- 
ing. The thinly clad branches of an ancient elm may be 
seen in the illustration, rising above a dense mass of 
umbrageous trees. This is the ‘‘lone tree’ of Lone Tree 
township, Clay county, dying now, chiefly because of recent 
ill usage, but at one time, as the story goes, the only tree on 
all the wide prairie west of Spencer. No one now passing and 
seeing the abundant young forest, not of elms only, but of 
varied species, extending around the old élm and up and down 
the Ocheyedan here, would ever think that tltese trees are 
all indigenous, and that twenty-five years ago there was not 
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another tree in the township. Another view here offered 
shows a bur oak and its descendants. (Fig. 42). Such trees 
are not infrequent in out of the way places, on the crown of 
some steep bluff or on an exposed hilltop, as in the neighbor- 
hood of Peterson, along the highway leading west. It would 
seem thoughtless indeed if the owners of such trees should 
fail to appreciate their significance. The hardiness they 


Fic. 41. Lone Tree, surrounded by the new forest. 


exhibit, which centuries of fire and storm have not sufficed 
to overcome, appealed to the sympathetic picneer and speaks 
eloquently for the possibilities of future years, when the 
efforts of nature shall be less disturbed by such unfriendly 
conditions. The young forests along the Little Sioux are as 
beautiful infeffect as any, and if not destroyed prematurely 
by their impatient owners, will yet prove a source of abundant 
profit. 
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The success of tree planting has been everywhere marked. 
A farm without a grove is anomalous. If along the highway 
one such does appear, we may be sure the land is rented; the 


Fic. 42, An aged burr oak and its progeny, 


owner has not sufficient interest in his land to make it beauti- 
ful, nor sympathy with his tenant to seek to make him com- 
fortable. The persistence of native species and the abundant 
success of the planted varieties leaves no doubt that in these 
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two counties also timber supplies of all sorts adequate for 
home consumption may easily be produced. 

The trees native to O’Brien and Clay counties were all at 
first confined to narrow areas around the more prominent 
bodies of water, the lakes and rivers. All along the Little 
Sioux river, from Spencer southward, trees were not rare. 
Gilletts Grove by its very name will preserve the history of 
vegetation in that neighborhood. Trees were not wanting to 
the valleys of Henry and Waterman creeks, and there were 
not a few in the neighborhood of Lost Island lake and some 
about Elk lake. Nearly thirty species of woody plants have 
been reported from this ‘‘treeless” region, and the personal 
observations of the present writer confirms the report in 
nearly every case. The woody plants of the region are as 
follows; native unless otherwise stated. 

Tilia americana Linn. Basswood, Linden. 

Common in Gilletts Grove, about Peterson and in the valley 
of Waterman creek. This is a most valuable and hardy tree. 
It grows rapidly, is a fine shade-tree, its flowers afford the 
bees material for the finest honey, and its trunk at last makes 
a valuable kind of soft lumber. The tree does best in rich 
soils, but is also to be found climbing the clay bluffs of the 
Wisconsin drift; so that in northwest Iowa it will probably 
grow wherever planted. 

Xanthoxylon americanum Mill. Prickly Ash. 

A vigorous shrub, of spicy twigs and foliage, small flowers 
followed in August by bright red, berry-like fruit which pre- 
sently breaks open revealing a pair of shiny black seeds. 
Not rare in the valley of the Little Sioux from Gilletts Grove 
south. Useful only as an ornamental shrub. The flowers 
are of two sorts on different bushes and to secure the fruit 
the two must be found and planted near each other. 

Acer saccharinum Linn. Acer dasycarpum of Ehreart and 
of the books. Common Maple, Soft Maple, White Maple. 

This is the maple everywhere commonly planted as shade 
tree and wind-break. Reported indigenous about Peterson. 
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One of our most valuable prairie trees, very hardy and ready 
to grow on all sorts of soil, rapidly attaining usefulness as 
bringing shade in summer, protection in winter. The most 
valuable friend of the farmer-pioneer. The wood though soft 
makes excellent fuel and a grade of lumber not to be despised. 
Unfortunately the barbarous lopping to which, under pretense 
of pruning, the trees are everywhere subjected, opens the 
heart of the tree to the weather and to speedy decay and so 
good logs from cultivated trees are seldom seen. 

Acer negundo Linn. Box Elder. 

Native to the stream valleys; exceedingly common in the 
valley of the Little Sioux near Peterson. Doubtless spread- 
ing since the fires have been checked. Everywhere a favorite 
for wind-breaks and commonly planted. This is also a useful 
tree aS a temporary protection or nurse for trees of better 
quality. 

Rhus glabra Linn. Smooth Sumac. 

This is the common sumac of all the northern woods 
east of the Rocky Mountains. In the counties here studied 
it is small, dwarfed and not common. Well worthy of 
preservation and cultivation as an ornamental shrub. 
Nothing lends quite the same rich brilliancy of color to 
the autumn landscape, nothing to equal the glowing foli- . 
age of the sumac. Contrary to popular impression, the 
shrub is not poisonous. The poison sumac, poison ivy, 
three-leaved ivy, Rhus vernia Linn., was not observed nor is it 
reported in either county, although it may certainly be 
expected wherever woody species flourish at all. It may be 
known by its three-foliolate, three-parted, leaves and loose 
clusters of whitish, berry-like fruit, hanging on the leafless 
stems in fall and winter. The plant is of very variable habit, 
sometimes a vine climbing by rootlets attached to the bark of 
trees, sometimes alow shrub, one to four feet high, common 
about fence posts where seeds are dropped by perching birds. 
Formerly reported from the eastern part of the state only, it 
is now doubtless distributed over the whole area and will be 
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found probably, in every county. The fruit is poisonous, and 
for some people the plant is poisonous, even to the touch, 
especially when the leaves are vigorous, or when the plant is 
in flower; in this latter case, however, most people appear to 
be immune. Thousands of people unconsciously walk over 
poison ivy, pass by it, even handle it, every year, and yet 
suffer no ill consequences. 

Prunus americana Willd. Wild Plum. 

A common tree forming thickets here and there by the road- 
side, especially on the shores of Lost Island lake, along the 
Little Sioux, and in similar situations everywhere. A beauti- 
ful ornamental tree, nothing finer when in bloom; valuable as 
a hardy fruit stock and as constituting an element of a north- 
ern grove; inured to severest climatic conditions of every sort. 
This and the Wild Crab are largely held in check by rabbits, 
which, in winter, girdle the stems of young shoots; otherwise 
the species would be of almost universal distribution. 

Prunus virginiana Linn. Choke Cherry. 

Found only in the valley of the Little Sioux. A rather 
handsome little tree, tending to form thickets, covered in 
spring by showy clusters of white flowers; later laden with 
shining black fruit, the delight of the wild birds. 

Pyrus towensis. Crab Apple. 

Common in thickets about Lost Island lake and along the 
Little Sioux. A fine ornamental tree; the bloom beautiful 
and sweet, the fruit not without value, and the tree, itself, 
admirable to the formation of a thicket, as a wind-break, or 
protection against snow drifts and storms. 

Crategus coccinea Linn. Hawthorn. Red Haw. 

This species occurs occasionally with the preceding along 
the river and is commendable in much the same way. 

Symphoricarpus occidentalis Link. Wolf Berry. 

This is a handsome little shrub characteristic of the bor- 
ders of the northern woods. Growing in clumps, the stems 
two or three feet high, with handsome axillary flowers in July 
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and August, succeeded by beautiful white berries in fall. 
Deserves a place at the border of every northern lawn. 

Sambucus canadensis Linn. Elderberry. 

Not common; probably escaped from cultivation here and 
there. Planted sometimes in gardens by those who esteem 
the fruit, and like to share it with the birds. 

Viburnum lentago Linn, Black Haw. 

Mr. Kirchner reports this from near Peterson. It is asmall 
tree popularly known and appreciated for its fruit. Useful 
chiefly as an ornamental shrub, or as an index of the possibili- 
ties of the region where it occurs by nature. The tree loves 
rich soil and bespeaks forest conditions. 

Fraxinus americanus Linn. White Ash. 

Native to both counties and everywhere commonly planted. 
One of the most valuable, if not the most valuable tree in 
northwestern Iowa. Native to the whole region, along 
streams and by the lakes; by the farmers everywhere wisely 
planted in groves and wind-breaks, clean and healthy, this 
tree makes splendid wood, good timber for all farm purposes, 
is long-lived, tough and strong. It should now supplant in 
large measure the less desirable cottonwood and box elder. 

Ulmus americana Linn. Common Elm. White Elm. 

This is another hardy and common species. The only tree 
for street planting. Some rather fine specimens are still 
standing on the county line of Clay county. immediately north 
of Sioux Rapids. } 

Ulmus fulva Michx. Slippery Elm. 

Mr. Kirchner reports this species as native to the valley 
of the Little Sioux. Less valuable than the preceding and 
not common. Ulmus racemosa Thomas, should be found in 
these counties as it occurs about Spirit Lake, but was not 
observed, nor is it on the list of trees reported. 

Juglans nigra Linn. Black Walnut. 

This most valuable species is also reported from the groves 
about Peterson, by Mr. Kirchner. Specimens were also 
observed in the southeastern part of Clay county. These 
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trees are easily raised from the seed and they grow at first 
rapidly on the prairie soils, but the walnut is essentially a 
forest tree and can flourish under forest conditions only. 
Growing walnuts must be protected by the presence of other 
trees. They flourish best in sandy, but not impoverished 
soil, and in low but well drained grounds. In ash and black 
walnut the farmers of northern Iowa have at hand two timber 
trees of highest value. They should be introduced in groves 
of box elder and soft maple and allowed to slowly, in part at 
least, supplant these less desirable forms. 

Carya amara Nutt. Bitter-nut. Pig-nut. 

Not common. Yet to be seen here and there in the valley 
of the Little Sioux. A tree of comparatively small value. It 
grows slowly and has few qualities to recommend it in the 
present case except as the wood may be used for fuel. 

Corylus americana Walt. Hazel. ‘Hazelnut. 

Common’ wherever there is native woodland, it is in 
a measure a nurse for other species. It may often be seen in 
patches out at some distance from the established forest and 
by holding leaves and especially snow, has served to check in 
spring the ravages of fire, which is of old the destructive foe 
of seedling trees. 

Ostrya virginica Willd. Ironwood. 

A rather common tree along the Little Sioux and by the 
banks of Waterman creek, of slow growth it forms wood of 
remarkable density and is serviceable in making tool handles, 
in the repair of farm machinery, ete. 

Populus deltoidea Marsh. Cottonwood. 

Common everywhere and everywhere planted. Mr. Griffin 
has beautiful rows of this tree near Greenviile, in Clay county, 
and groves of the species are to be seen on every horizon. 
Fig. 43. Valuable chiefly in single rows or as isolated or scat= 
tered trees, border to a grove of some other species; less suc- 
cessful when used to form a plantation. The trees in the mid- 
dle of a grove of cottonwood are stunted, even die out entirely, 
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and are in every way a disappointment. When planted along 
the highway these trees, as in the case cited, make a hand- - 
some avenue, but their shade, refreshing to the traveler, is at 
the same time deleterious to growing crops in the field. For 


Fic. 43. A row of noble Cottonwoods shades the highway 


this reason the farmer is apt to esteem such decoration of his 
holding too expensive. Planted on north and south lines they 
are less objectionable, and on the south side of an east and 
west highway they are almost without injurious effect. 
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Juniperus virginiana Linn. Juniper. Red Cedar. 

This seems to be the only evergreen native to the region. 
It is reported to have been at one time common along the 
steep bluffs of the Waterman. Specimens brought from these 
localites are now to be seen in many dooryards, but none were 
observed in their native habitat. A remarkably hardy tree is 
this, well adapted to the region, enduring shade, making fine 
borders, hedges, ete. The tree suffers much from snows, 
where fully exposed, and often becomes crooked and strag- 
gling with age. 

These are the principal woody plants of the counties we 
have been studying. The list is not very long but surpris- 
ingly long for a treeless region. At any rate, we have herea 
variety sufficient to guide us in our planting in this part of 
Iowa, and to make possible very handsome grounds and home- 
steads, as the experience of the farmer in many places already 
begins toshow. The more common fruit trees are to be seen 
everywhere planted, and of conifers many introduced species 
were observed, such as the larch, the Norway spruce, the 
white pine, and especially the Scotch and the Austrian pine. 
The last named seems to be by far the better of the imported 
species. 
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Acer dasycarpum, 502. 
negundo, 503. 
saccharinum, 502. 
Actinocrinus multiradiatus, 73, 76, 88. 
scitulus, 77, 88 
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Aftonian, 104, 343. 
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Gower limestone, 311, 312, 386. 
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Lower Davenport limestone, 327. 
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Otis limestone, 323. 
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Bealer quarries, 378, 329, 311, 312. 
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Black Diamond mine, 176. 
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Black Walnut, 505. 
Bloom, W. H., acknowledgments, 496. 
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Pottawattamie county, 250. 
Thickness of, 250. 
Boyer lake, 203. 
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Braddyville Eee 424, 
Brewer, O. H.. 436. 
Brick works, Cedar, county, 387. 
Clay county, 491. 
Louisa county, 120. 
Marion county, 190. 
O’Brien county, 491. 
Page county, 453. 
Pottawattamie county, 270. 
Production in 1900. 45. 
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Brick plants. 

Anderson, C. F., 272. 

Besley, L. C., 272. 

Coin, 454. 

Cooley, J. G., 491. 

Crabill, J. M., 444, 453. 

Dye Bros., 272. 

Essex, 454. 

Heinke, H. B., 272. 

Hughes, Martin, 272. 

Hurley, A. S., 491. 

Kettill, G. H., 387. 
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Oakes Bros., 120. 

Pella Brick and Tile Company, 190. 
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Buwalda mine, 175. 
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Page county, 415. 
Pottawattamie county, 
220. 
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Carya amara, 506. 
Cedar Bluff quarry, 381. 
Cedar county, geology of, 279. 
Aftonian, 343. 
Anamosa limestone, 305. 
Area, 282. 
Bealer quarries, 378. 
Bowlders, 368. 
Buchanan gravels, 366. 
Building stone, 377. 
Carboniferous, 342. 
Cedar river, 288. 
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Clay, 387. 

Coggan limestone, 320. 

Devonian, 319. 

Drainage, 286. 

Economic geology, 377. 

Elevations, 285. 

Ferretto, 346. 

Geological formations, 
301. 

Gower limestone, 304. 

Independence shale, 323. 

[owan drift, 367. 

Kansan drift, 344. 

Location, 282, 

Le Claire limestone, 305. 

Lime, 384. 

Loess, 375. 

Lower Davenport, 326. 

Niagara, 304. 

Ordovician, 3038. 

Origin of paha, 365. 

Otis beds, 321. 

Paha, 356. 

Physiography, 284. 

Pleistocene, 343. 

Preglacial drainage, 297. 

Pre-Kansan, 343. 

Relief, 284. 
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Soils, 389. 
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River, 298. 
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Cedar Valley lime kiln, 387. 
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Value of, 39. 
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Pottawattamie county, 233. 
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Coal. (See also Mines and Des Moines 
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Deep wells, Pottawattamie county, 217. 
Deformations, Page county, 449. 
Pottawattamie county, 267. 
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Deltudus, 77, 88. 
occidentalis, 74, 84. 
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Drainage, Cedar county, 286. 
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Page county, 418. 
Pottawattamie county, 211. 
Preglacial, 297. 
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Pottawattamie 
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Elk lake, 468. 
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Erisocrinus typus 222, 228. 

Eutrochocrinus christyi, 76, 80, 88. 
lovet, 18, 75, 77, 80, 88. 

Eumetria altirostris, 82, 84. 

Lupachycrinus verrucosus, 228. 

Luomphalus rugosus, 423. 
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Forestry notes, Clay and O’Brien coun- 
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Fossils of Coal Measures, 161. 

Loess, 261. 
Fraxinus americanus, 505. 
Frink quarry, 382. 
Fuel, 491. 
Fulk, Henry, 451. 
Fusulina, 222. 

cylindrica, 221, 222, 228, 224, 

225, 226, 421, 425, 482. 


Gas, in drift, 25. 
Necessary conditions for, 24. 
Origin of, 22. 
Geers, quarry, 430. 
Geest, Louisa county, 96. 
General section of Mississipian rocks, 
Louisa county, 82. 
Missourian, 229. 
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Corps, 4. 
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Clay and O’Brien coun- 
ties, 483. 

Louisa county, 69. 
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Page county, 415. 

Pottawattamie county, 
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Geology of Cedar county, 279. 
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461, 
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461. 
Page county, 397. 
Pottawattamie county, 199. 
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Gold in Iowa, 18. 
Gower limestone, 304. 
Composition of, 311. 
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Gower limestone, sections of, 312. 
Thickness of, 310. 
Weathering of, 310. 

Grammysia plena, Hall, 74, 82, 84. 

Gray, H., & Bros, 218. 

Greenwood Park well, record of, 21. 

Gresham, Geo , 110. 

Gumbo, 255. 

Materials composing, 257. 
Gypidula comis, 340 342. 
Gypsum industry, 51, 

Production of, 51. 
Value of, 39. 


Hamilton mines, 181. 

Hawkeye mine, 179. 
Hawleyville section, 423. 
Hawthorn, 504. 

Hazel, 506 

Hecht quarry, 383. 

Helicina occulta, 113, 261, 262, 264, 265. 
Helicodiscus liveatus, 268. 
Hemke, H. B., brickyard, 272. 
Herndon, gas at, 25. 

Heuser, Luis, well, 363. 

Hills lake ,61. 

Honey Creek lake, 208. 
Horseshoe lake, 61. 
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Howard, G. W., 451. 

Hughes, Martin, brickyard, 272. 
Hurley, A. S., brickyard, 491. 
Hustedia mormont, 225, 425. 


Ice scorings, 268. 

Igoceras capulus, 81, 89. 
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Composition of, 325. 
Sections of, 335. 
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Bowlders of, 368. 
Iowa River lowlands, 61. 
Iron, total production of, 40. 
Value of, 39. 
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Topography of, 351. 
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Knoxville mines, 179. 
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Le Claire limestone, 305. 
Leonard, A. G., acknowledgments, 497. 
Work of, 31. 
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Letts, natural gas at, 25, 124 
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Limnaea caperata, 112, 264. 
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Lime, Cedar county, 384. 
City lime kilns, 386. 
Quarries, 330, 331. 
Kilns, Cedar Valley, 387, 329, 312. 
Lime City, 315, 380, 386. 
Lime, Marion county, 189. 
Limestone, production of, 50. 
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Linn, 508. 
Linguist, C. A., coal mine, 435, 437, 438, 
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Little Sioux river, 472, 476. 
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Alluvium, 113. 
Buchanan gravels, 105. 
Building stone, 117. 
Clays, 119. 
Coal, 120. 
Des Moines formation, 93 
Drainage, 65. 
Economic products, 117. 
Elevations, 64, 
Geest, 96. 
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Louisa, Geological formations, 69. 
Structure, 114. 
Illinoian drift, 107. 
Joints, 115. 
Kansan drift, 105. 
Loess, 111. 
Minerals, 116. 
Mississippian, 71, 
General section 
of, 82. 

- Natural gas, 121. 
Ozarkian, 96. 
Physiography, 60. 
Pleistocene, 101. 
Pre-Kansan, 102. - 
Saint Louis limestone, 92. 
Sangamon, 109. 

Soils, 125. 
Stratigraphy, 68. 
Terrace, 113. 
Topography, 60. 
Water supply, 125. 
Well records, 96. 
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Lower Burlington limestone, 87, 90. 
Davenport limestone, 325. 
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Alluvium, 160. 
Analysis of clay ironstone, 151. 
Artesian wells, 194. 
Building stone, 182. 
Carboniferous, 142. 
Cement, 189. 
Clays, 189. 
Coal, 169. 
Copper, 192. 
Des Moines formation, 146. 
Drainage, 135. 
Economic products, 169. 
Elevations. 135. 
Fossils of Coal Measures, 161. 
Geological formations, 140. 
Kansan drift, 1638. 
Lead, 193. 
Lime, 189. 
Lithographic stone, 188. 
Location, 130. 
Loess, 165. 
Ochre, 191. 
Physiography, 131. 
Pleistocene, 163. 
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Marion, Red Rock sandstone, 158. 
Saint Louis limestone, 142, 186. 
Analysis of, 186. 
Sand ridges, 167. 
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Topography, 131. 
Water power, 139. 
Supply, 193. 
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O. K. Coal Company, 180, 197. 
Otley Coal Company, 176. 
Roberts & McCloskey, 176. 
Success, 176. 
Vriezelaar & Smith, 176. 
Whitebreast Fuel Company, 179,197. 
York Coal Company, 181. 
Mineral production in Iowa in 1900, 37. 
Mississippian series, Louisa county, 71. 
Missourian, fossils of, 281. 
General section of, 229. 
Page county, 415, 419. 
Pottawattamie county, 220. 
Typical sections of, 422. 
Modimorpha 81, 84. 
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Morgan Valley mines, 177. 
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Natural gas in Iowa, 221. 
Louisa county, 121. 
Nodaway coal, 427, 435, 437, 450. 
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Page county, geology of, 397, 
Alluvium, 448. 
Area, 400. 
Brick, 453. 
Building stone, 453. 
Carboniferous, 415. 
Coal, 450. 
Cretaceous, 439. 
Dakota sandstone, 439, 
Deformations, 449. 
Drainage, 413. 
Drill holes, 437. 
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Louisa county, 60. 
Marion county, 131. 
Page county, 405. 
Pottawattamie county, 
203. 
Pignut, 506. 
Pinna peracuta, 221, 224. 
Pinnatopora, 221. 
Platycrinus glyptus, 76, 88. 
nodostriatus, 76, 88. 
Platyschisma, 82, 85. 
Pleistocene, € edar county, 348. 
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Pleistocene, donk and O’Brien counties, 
483 


Louisa county, 101. 
Marion county, 163. 
Page county, 440. 
Pottawattamie county, 248. 
Polygyra leat, 262, 264. 
multilineata, 118, 262, 263, 264. 
Polypora submarginata, 221. 
Populus deltoidea, 506. 
Porcellia obliquinoda, 82, 85, 
Pottawattamie county, geology of, 199. 
Alluvium, 265. ; 
Area, 202 
Ballast, 276. 
Bowlder clay. 250. 
Building stone, 269, 
Carboniferous, 220. 
Clay, 270. 
Coal, 276. 
Cretaceous, 238. 
Dakota, 239. 
Deep explorations, 217. 
Deformations, 267. 
Economic products, 269, 
Elevations, 210. 
Flood plains, 2038. 
Fossils of Missourian, 231. 
Geological formations, 217. 
Gumbo, 255. 
History of drainage, 211. 
Ice scorings, 268. 
Joints, 267. 
Loess 258. 
Fossils of, 261, 
Missourian, 220. 
Physiography, 203. 
Pleistocene, 248. 
Soils, 276. 
Stratigraphy, 217. 
Tertiary erosion, 242. 
Topography, 203. 
Uplands, 207. 
Valley drift gravel, 254. 
Water-supply, 273. 
Well records, 243. 
Pottery, 191. 
Pre-Kansan drift, 3438. 
Louisa county, 102. 
Preglacial drainage, 297. 
Productella concentrica, 'i2, 86. 
nummularis, 82, 84. 
Production of building stone, 49. 
Clay, 40. 
Coal, 40. 
Gypsum, 40. 
Iron, 40. 
Lead and zine, 40. 
Limestone, 50. 
Minerals, 40. 
Productus , 73. 
burlingtonensis, 74, 76, 80, si, 89. 
cooperensis, V7, 84. 
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Productus . 

Cora, 221, 225, 226, 228, 425, 482. 
costatus, 221, 425. 

curtirostra, 82, 84. 

levicostus, 77, 79, 84, 

longispinus , 221, 222, 425,429, 434. 
marginicinctus, 146. 
nebraskensts, 221,224, 225, 429, 432. 
pertenuts, 221, 225, 


semiriticulatus, 7, 80, 425, 429, 


482, 434. 
symmetricus, 425. 
Proetus, 321. 
Prickley Ash, 502. 
Prunus americana, 504. 
virginiana, 504. 
Psammodus glyptus, 80, 88. 
Ftyctodus calceolus, 342. 
Pugnax striatocostata, 74, 77, 84. 
uta, 225, 432. 
Pupa muscorum, 263, 264. 
Pyramidula altirnata, 262, 263. 
perspectiva, 1138, 
striatella, 118, 262, 264. 
strigosa 10wensis, 113. 
Pyrus towensis, 504. 


Quarries. 
Anderson, J. D., 118. 
Apple, C., 487. 


Bealer, E. J. C., 312, 329, 378. 
Bryan, Hartson, 269. 
Bryant, W. C., 118. 
Burrough, 3882. 

Cary, 384. 

Cedar Bluff, 381. 
Erickson, O., 481. 
Frink, 382. 

Geers; 430. 

Gray, J., 118. 

Hecht, 383. 

Lime City, 339. 
Lohmann, Lombard, 318. 
Martin, John, 269. 
McLeod, 382. 

Miller, Wolf, 481. 
Moore, F. J., 118. 
Morris, J. R., 184. 
Palmer, J. H., 430. 
Red Rock, i87. 

Rees, J. H , 184. 
Snapp, David, 269. 
Springston, J. H., 118. 
Turner, Wm,, 118. 
Wallick, 388. 

Wasson, J. H., 118. 
Whann, 384. 


Rain, R. F., 217. 

Randall, E., acknowledgments, 197. 
Rankin Bros., brickvard, 446, 454. 
Records of wells, 248, 

Red Cedar, 508. 


INDEX. 


Red Haw, 504. 
Red Rock sandstone, 158. 
quarry, 187. 
Coai and Mining Company, 
9 


197, 
Redfern, Saul, brickyard, 272. 
Rees, J. H., quarry, 184. 
Relief, Cedar county, 284. 
khipidomella burlingtonensis, V4, 77, 78, 
79, 84, 86, 88. 
Rhombopora lepidodendroides, 221, 222, 
226, 428, 432. 
Rhus glabra, 503. 
vernix, 503. 
Rhynchonella (pugnax) ottumwa, 146. 
intermedia, 340. 
Road materials, Cedar county, 388. 
Roberts and McCloskey mines, 175. 
Rocky run, 294. 
Rock creek, 294. 
Rothert, H. W., 218. 


Sambuscus canadensis, 505. 
Sand ridges, 167. 


| Sandstone, production of, 1900, 51. 


Sangamon, Louisa county, 109. 

Saint Louis limestone, 92. 
Absorption test, 186. 
Analysis of, 186. 
Crushing test, 186. 
Louisa county, 92. 
Marion county, 142. 
Quarries in, 183. 

Saint Peter sandstone, 28. 

Schleuter, Ernest, well, 363. 

Schizophoria swallow, (3, 80, 88. 

Seifert Bros., brickyard, 272. 

Seminula argentea, 222, 228, 225, 226. 

Shambaugh mill section, 426. 

Shenandoah, wells at, 456. 

Schimek, B, report on loess fauna, 261. 

Silurian, Cedar county, 304, 


Sinks, 296. 
Slippery Elm, 505. 
Smith, G. L., 486, 455, 


Smooth Sumac, 503. 
Snapp. David, quarry, 224, 269. 
Soft Maple, 502. 
Soils, Cedar county, 389. 
Clay and O’Brien counties, 490 
Louisa county, 125. 
Marion county, 196. 
Page county, 449. 
Pottawattamie county, 276. 
Spencer, A. C., cited, 161. 
Spencer. lake, 477. 
SPL Cee, edentulum alticola 113, 263, 


Spiriter 72. 
biplicatus, 73, 77, 84. 
cameratus , 224, 425, 482. 
grimesi, 76, 80, 89. 
kentuckiensis, 224. 


INDEX, 


Spiriter keokuk, 146. 
littori, 146. 
logani, 76, 89. 
marionensis, 72, 74, 86. 
pennatus, 828, 340, 341, 342. 
plenus, 73, 75, 78, 89. 
subrotundatus, 80, 84. 
Ser neS: 320, 321, 323, 329, 
2, 
Spiriterina be eS 425, 429. 
Spitznagle lake, 6 
Stanwood paha, os 
River, 298. 
States coal mine, 181. 
Stempel, G. L., acknowledgments, 277. 
Stone, 49. 
Lake, 62. 
Total production of, 40. 
Value of, 39. 
Straparollus , 80. 
catilloides, 428, 429. 
macromphalus, 80, 85. 
 obtusus, 74, 86. 
Stratigraphy, Cedar county, 300. 
Clay and O’Brien coun- 
ties, 482. 
Louisa county, 68. 
Marion county, 140. 
Page county, 414. 
Pottawattamie 
216. 
Stropheodonta demissa, 340, 341, 342. 
Success mine, 176. 
Succinea, 262, 268, 264, 
avara, 112, 118, 262, 263, 264. 
LYOSVENOFI1, 112, 113. 
obliqua, 118. 
Sugar creek, 295. 
Summary, Page county report, 457. 
Swan lake, 468 
Swan mines, 177. 
Sweetland Creek beds, 90, 
Synoptical table of formations, Louisa 
county, 69. 
Symphoricarpus occidentalis, 504. 
Syringopora, 76. 88. 
Syringothyris extenuatus, 73. 


Teleiocrinus umbrosus, 76, 88 
Terebratula (dielasama) turgida, 146. 
Tertiary erosion, 242. 
Terraces, Cedar river, 291. 
Louisa county, 118. 
Pottawattamie county, 265. 
Tilia americana, 502. 
Tipton lobe, 372. 
Topography, Cedar county, 284. 
Clay and O’ Brien cos., 465, 
~, Louisa county, 60. 
Marion county, 131. 
Page county, 405. 
Pottawattamie county, 203 
Total production of iron, 40. 


county, 
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Total production of minerals, 42. 

Total value of minerals, 39. 

Trenton limestone, as source of oil and 
gas, 23. 

Trumbull lake, 468, 

Turner, J. W., 451. 

Turner, Wm., quarry, 117. 


Udden, J. A., 357. 
Geology of Louisa county, 55. 
Pottawattamie Co., 199. 
Ulmus americana, 505. 
fulva, 505. 
racemosa, 509d. 
Unconformity, Page county, 449. 
Red Rock quarry, 160. 
Upper Burlington limestone, 88, 90. 
Davenport limestone, 327. 
Sections of, 339. 
U.S. Geological Survey, 45. 


Valley drift gravel, 254. 

Vallonia gracilicosta, 113, 262, 263, se 
Value of mineral production, 1899, 8 9. 
Venustodus robustus, 76, 88. 

Verdi beds, 148, 145. 

Vertigo bollesiana, 262. 

Viburnum lentago, 505. 

Vitraea indentata, 262. 

Vriezelaar and Smith mines, 176. 


Wagener, Wm., acknowledgments, 126. 
Wallick, quarry, 383, 
Wapsipinicon river, 386. 
Wasson, J. H., quarry, 117. 
Wassonville limestone, 86. 
Warstoff’s slough, 62. 
Water power, Cedar county, 389. 
Page county, 456. 
Works, Pottawattamie county, 
275. 
Supply, Clay and O’Brien coun- 
ties, 495. 
Louisa county, 125. 
Marion county, 193. 
Page county, 454. 
Pottawattamie county, 
278. 
Waterman creek, 475. 
Waukon Iron Co ,53, 
Weaver, J. P., brickyard, 272. 
Weeks, F. G, acknowledgments, 277. 
Weller, Stewart, cited, 84. 
Wells: 
Anderson, A., 244. 
Anderson, C. F, 244. 
Bates, Jos , 98, 
Bike, J., 
Birk, Adam, 800. 
Black, John, 248. 
Boughman, L., 247. 
Boulton, Geo , 97. 
Briggs, E. S., 98. 
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Wells: 
Brown, J. K., 97. 
Cairo Village, 98. 
Clark, W., 96, 247, 
Chilsom, J., 97. 
Clarinda, 455. 
Clayton, Ely, 248. 
Concord school, 96. 
Cotter, Patrick, 98. 
Culp, A., 455. 
Cummings, R.S., 98. 
Curran, J. 8., 97. 
Dalton, James, 97. 
Davis, Evan, 98. 
Dillon, E., 244. 
Dobson & Jameson, 96. 
Dowling, H., 246. 
Driver, James, 243. 
Dryden, R. C., 97. 
Dunbar, J., 456. 
Duncan, F. M., 100. 
Dumphries, P. O., 244. 
Emmetsburg, 493. 
Estle, Chas., 99, 124. 
Everett, H., 246, 247. 
Freeman, H., 98. 
Garner, J. W , 100. 
Glenwood, 422. 
Gittins, Henry, 243. 
Graham, J. L., 248. 
Gray, M. A., 99. 
Green, C., 247. 
Greenwood Park, record of, 21. 
Gregg, J. H., 244. 
Griffin, Wm., 124. 
Hadley, A., 124. 
Hannivan, M., 247. 
Harding, J., 244.. 
Harris, H , 96. 
Harris, Thomas, 97. 
Harrison, Geo., 97, 
Hass, P., 99. 
Hauft, J., 97. 
Hays, J , 96. 
Hempstead, J. W., 248. 
Heuser, Luis, 363. 
Hewett, Cyrus, 96. 
Holstein, 493. 
Huff, Lyman. 97. 
Humbert, J. O., 243. 
Idle, J., 124. 
Idle, L., 99, 124. 
Jamison, W. D., 96. 
Jones, Humphrey, 100. 
Keck, J. G., 96 
Killon, Isaac, 248. 
Kramer, Charles, 363. 
Lane, John, 246. 
Larrabee, H., 4389. 
Lee, M., 99, 124. 
Lee, R. M., 99, 124. 
Letts, 99, 124. 
Letts, Fay, 99, 124. 


Wells: 


Letts, Noah, 99, 124. 
Lewis, J., 247. 
Lintner, B., 09, 124. 
Littrell, Etta, 99, 124.- 
Lucky, Jos., 100. 
Marshall, D. C., 97. 
McKay, James S., 100. 
McKinney, Chas., 247. 
MePherrin, J. Q., 248. 
Miller, Wm., 97. 
Morning Sun, 97. 
Moore, F. J., 100. 
Moss, Elija, 244. 
Mullen, James, 98. 
Mullen, M., 244. 
Murdock, Edward, 100. 
Murphy, Cornelius, 98. 
Neely, C. C., 248. 
O'Brien, J , 246. 

Orr, H. E., 100. 
Overholt, D. W., 99, 100. 
Owens, Robert, 99. 
Parsons, Dr., 96. 
Parsons, J , 96. 
Parsons, T. M., 96. 
Peterson, 494. 
Pierson, Grant, 247. 
Reisch P.M, 98. 
Robinson. EF, 100. 
Samson, L. M., 98. 
Sanborn, 498, 496. 
Sapp. W. 'T., 244. 
Schafer, J., 99. 
Schaum, Martin, 100. 
Schleuter, Ernest, 363. 
Schroeder, J., 2438. 
Schoetield, J , 97. 
Sellers, W., 98 
Simonson, Chris., 244. 
Skinner Bros., 98. 
Smith, J. W., 244. 
Sneider, John, 98. 
Sniverly, E. W., 97. 
Spurgeon, Nels, 100. . 
Stapp, Ruben, 100. 
State School Deafand Dumb, 273 
Stetson, F. B., 97. 
Stortenbecker, Theo., 244. 
Turkington, M. A., 99. 
Van Horne, Jesse, 98. 
Vincent, C., 99, 124. 
Wabintz, C., 99. 
Wagner, J., 98, 124. 
Wagner, W. W., 99, 124. 
Watkins, H. S, 246. 
Watts, James, 247. 
Weibe, John, 363. 
Weiderecht, Fred., 97. 
Wentz, D., 244. 
Westbrook, Daniel, 98. 
Westbrook, H. H., 98. 
Whitney, W., 244. 


INDEX, 


Wells : 

Williams, L., 100. 

Wilkinson, L P., 247. 

Wilson, O. F., 246. 

Young, Geo., 99. 
Well records. Louisa county, 96. 

Pottawattamie county, 243. 
Weems, J. B., work of, 36. + 
Weibe, John, well, 363. 
West Liberty plain, 61. 
Whann quarry, 384. 
White Ash, 505. 
White, C. A., cited, 1381, 239, 401, 465. 
White Breast Creek mine, 178. 
Whitebreast Fuel company, 179. 
White Elm, 505. 
Maple, 502. 

Wickham Bros., brickyard, 272. 
Wild Plum, 504, 
Wilder, F. A, 289. 
Wisconsin clays, 486. 
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Wisconsin Gravels, 484. 
Wilson, P. C., cited, 169. 


Wolf Berry, 504. 


Worthen, A. H., 131, 
Wright brickyard, 190. 


Xanthoxylon americana, 502. 


Yarmouth soil, Louisa county, 105. 
York Coal Company mine, 181. 


Zaphrentis, 72, 74, 86, 
centralts, 76, 88. 
pellaensis, 146 
Zerber, O. M., 119. 
Brickyard, 120. 
Zine, 193. 
Industry, 52. 
Zonttoides arboreus, 113, 262. 
shimektt, 118, 262, 268, 264. 
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